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j yr<J ADVERTISEMENT. ^ 

THE reader will please to take BOtice 
that nothing more than the sabstance of 
these Lectures has been committed to pa- 
per; and, perhaps, in some parts they are 
more concise than could have beei^ ivish- 
ed ; as ihanj of the illustrations, as m ell 
as some of the arguments, are omitted ; 
but, as the principal object was to state 
the doctrine of universal benevolence, as^ 
believed by the author, rather than to rfe- 
I fend it, if they are only so explicit as to be 
I .fully understood, this object is gained : and 
the reader is referred to Dr. Lardner's Let- 
ter concerning the Logos, Dr. Priestley's 
History of the Corruptions of Christianity, 
Dr. Taylor on Original Sin, ^c. and also 
the writings of the Rev, Hosea Ballou, 
now of Bo»ton^articularly his Treatise 
on Atonement, mr a defence of the same. 
A few extracts hav« been made from the 
above writings, which, it is believed, have 
enriched the Lectures, and which, it is 
hoped, will be the means of bringing those 
works more into notice, particularly in 
tLis place» 



Not being much accustomed to writing, 
and making no pretensions to classical 
eruditiin, it is to be hoped that any defi- 
ciency either in style or composition will 
be charitably overlooked : tho main object 
lias been to write so as to be understood. 

Such as these Lectures are, they are the 
result of a long, candid, and diligent search 
after ^th; and as such, they are humbly 
submitted to the candid investigation and 
impartial judgment of the Christian world* 

THE AUTHOR, 

Philadelphiaf JVlirif, 5thy 1818. 




7&BFA0S TQ TBE SSCKHND SDXTZOll'. 

THE approbation with which the first edition of thfs 
work has been received, (being now wholly out of print,^ 
lias induced the Author to publish this second edition ; 
and after carefully reviewing the work for that purpose^ 
he has not been able to discover any error in point of 
fact, or any material defect in point of argument. Some 
few verbal alterations, ami the occasional insertion of an 
additional note, constitute all the difference between thid 
and the first edition. The work has had an opportunity 
to be fully tested by public opinion; and notwithstanding;' 
the substance •f the eighth Lecture, (which is the most 
rmportant of any in point of doctrine,) has been before 
the public nearly twenty years, and it is now more than 
five yeai*s since this work was first published, yet no one 
has attempted to point out a single error, in relation to 
the facts as herein stated, ov to show that any of the ar- 
guments are either unfounded or inconclusive.* This 
is considered as a silent acknowledgment that, in the 
opinion of the Clergy generally, the work is unanswera*- 
bie: otherwise, being so often and so respectfully called 

• The Letter to the author of these lectures, by a !Mr. Judson, 
was considered any thing rather than an answer ; as it did not 
quote, or even attempt to answer a single parsfgraph ; and had 
it not been for tbe recommendations which it received fi-om the 
clergy and Udty% (wliicfa ultimately, gtew, in the last edition, to 
thirteen in number^) it would not have been noticed at all ; as in 
every* sense of the word, whether in itself considered, or in re« 
latioTi to its author, it was whol^ unworthy of notice. For the 
character of Judson, the reader is referred to a work entitled, 
•* 7%« Force of Prejudice," said to hav€ been written by a res- 
pectable clerg^yman in the state of Connecticut, addressed to the 
thirteen recommenders of Judson's Letter, in which it is shown 

that J n, the author of the letter above mentioned, is a poor,. 

drunken, dissipated mortal, a m^^^^ pest to society, rather than 
a good citizen : and this is the man, who, because he has had a 
classical education, and believes in tibie doctrine of endless mise- 
ly, the clergy and others have been wiUing to bolster up^for the 

' of putting down.the doctrine of UnivenaHsm \ ^ 
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upon to consider the doc&ne and arguments here adr 
vanced) and point out the errors, if there be any, it is 
difficult to account for their silence <on this subject* 

It must be obvious, as we are frankly willing to ac- 
knowledge, that if the doctrine here maintained is so 
dangerous to the souls of men, as the clergy of other 
idenominations seem to imagine, the distribution of seve- 
I'al thousand copies of these Lectures^ which are read 
perhaps by ten times as many persons, will probably do 
much harm. Why then has no one attempted to con- 
vince the author of his error, if he is' considered to be 
in one, as thereby this second edition might have been 
prevented from coming before the public ? The author 
of this work has no wish to deceive himself, much less 
j^o be inslrumental in deceiving others. ,He, therefore^ 
once more respectfully invites and entreats the clergy of 
other denominations, or some one of them, the more learn- 
ed the better, to discuss this important subject with him ; 
and to point out to him and the public, the supposed 
errors of the following ifvork. For it must be obvious to 
all, that; in a free country like this, every new impres- 
sion of any work is an evidence that the work is called 
for by the public, which is proof that it meets with pub- 
lic approbation. An author may be disposed to publish 
one edition of a favourite work, merely as a matter of 
experiment ; but he would certainly be very imprudent 
to publish the second, unless it be supposed that he has 
ia fair prospect of at least a reasonable profit to himself 
as well as to meet the wishes of the puf^lic. Hence, if 
this work shall cease to be in demand when the present 
edition shall have been disposed of, it will then ce|se tO 
be in the market. •^ A. K.. 

Ffttladelpfda^ February 1 4th^ 1 824. 
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LECTURE I. 

And this is life eternal, that they might know thee the ohhr 
true Go^ and Jesli^ Chnst, whom thou hast sent. — ^Joav ztU. 3. 

IN these Lectures, several things will be taken 
for granted: 1. that there is one God, who is the 
only proper object of supreme worship and adora- 
tion ; and 2* that God has not only revealed him- 
self ta his creatures through the medium of the great 
volume of nature, which is open to the inspection of 
all, but also through the medium of his son Jesus 
Christ, who is the brightness of his Father's glory, 
and the express image of his moral character. For, 
notwithstanding these are proper subjects of discus- 
sion, and would not be refused on a proper occa- 
sion, yet, tiiey are foreign from our present pur- 
pose ; and the discussion of them seems less necessa- 
ry, since, as it must be admitted, *.* the invisible 
things of him (i. e. of Grod) from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, beipg iinderstood by the 
things tliat are made, even his eternal power and 
Ileity:"^ so, as it should seem, none but the fodl 
- can have the audadtif to say in his heart, <^ there is 
Bo God !" The discusskui of these subjects is also 
rendered unnecessary, in all Christian assemblies, 
by the consideration, 'that Christians of every sect 
and denomination ^dmit the truth of divine revela^ 
tion ; ** the record which God has (^tven of his Son.*^ 
Hence it is useless tp take up time to prove tha^ 

* ^uttMtgfidhi^' atietetoolnbtet^bie w aq n ^ tor rt ^p d 
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livbich will be admitted by all* or, at least, by all 
witb whom at present we have any concern* 

When we appeal to the holy scriptures, therefore, 
in support of any fact, unless Ft can be shown tliat 
the particular passage is either spttrums, er else rr- 
raneimsly tranalkted^ it will be taken for granted 
that the evidence is conclusive; ' 

It will be our business this evening to urge, not 
only the importance of the subject, but the necessity 
of attending to the same ; and therefore this lecture 
will be designed merely as an introduction; and as 
such, it is thought the text is peculiarly appropriate. 
^nd this is lije etemuU to know thee the only true 
Oodt and Jesus Christf whom thou bast sent. 

How great, how important the subject!. Was 
there ev^r one of squal magnitude proposed to the 
consideration of man ? All other subjects, all other 
attainmeHts, sink into nothing, when brought in com- 
petition with eternal life. For however valuable 
other attainments may be, in themselves considered, 
yet their use to us is but of short duration ; and the 
time is approaching when they will cease to afford 
us consolation. Let us leavn then: to use the things 
of the world* as not abusing them, knowing that 
the world,, and the fashions thereof are passing 
away. And when the things of time and sense fail 
us, what an aching void would be left in each of our 
souls, could we not lay hold on something more su- 
blime, and more' permanent ! Eternal life is the 
cordial which we need ; it is the healing and sove?- 
reign balm for all our- woes* 

If any thing be due, by way of gratitude or, re- 
spect^ tO' roeni of learning artd science, who have 
spent their days in the discovery of useful arts, ia 
unfolding the* riches of nature, by which the state of 
nan is meliorated, and society improved^ what shall 
we say of Him through whom life and immortality 
are" brought le lij^tT who- oAfolded^ noi the trea- 
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sares of earth, but the riches of beaTen? whose king* 
dom was not of this worid ? who made manifest the 
glorious purposes of the Deity in the reconciliatton 
and restitution of all things ? who not only taught 
the infinitude of God's love to man, but gave full 
proof of the doctrine*Sn praying for his murderous 
enemies while in the agonies of death 7 who thus set 
the glorious example of universA benevolence f He 
was surely no less than the ** power of Grod and the 
wisdom of Grod^'^^as manifested in human nature. — 
What shall we say of his disciples and followers, 
who not only maintained his doctrine at the ri^ of 
their lives, but defended it even in the hour of 
death ? Can we suppose thtt such ardour, and such 
foithfulness, when they could not have prmnised 
tiiemselves any thing t»f a worldly nature as a re- 
ward, was the effect of any thing short of the know- 
ledge of tiie truth ? - 

Our text implies tJiat, not only a knowledge rf 
Grod, but also, that a knowledge of Jesus Christ, 
wtiom he hath sent, is necessary to eternal life ; or, 
at least, whether life etemal can be communicated in 
any other way or not, the text assures us that this 
knowledge is etemal life. T^e ancient philosophers 
of Egypt, of Gi'eecc, and of Rome, had all the 
means, excej^t that which is revealed in the holy 
scriptures, of knowing Gt)d : yet how destitute wei*c 
they of eternal lif^ ! So far from enjoying it at all, 
tl>ey were " alienated from tlie life of God, through 
the ignorance there was in them ;*' and all their 
ideas of a future state of existence were confused, 
dark, and obscure. Filled with supcrstitioiu their 
religious rites were too obscene to be even s^!Fhiuch 
as named among Christians. 

The Jews, also, notwithstanding the oracles of 
Grod were committed to them, yet as the true light 
was revealed to them but in part only, and Uiaff 
through the medium- of types and shadows^ which of- 
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ten were mistaken, and vfiik which they had min- 
gled their vain traditions, (their leaders, also, teach- 
ing for doctrine the commandments of men,) had 
but very little knowledge of eternal life. And as 
they rejected their own Messiah^ even Jesus Christ, 
whom God hath sent, so this Mindness in pai*t has 
happened unto them ; and, even to this day, they are 
by no means in th#enjoyment of that life which is 
eternal. 

It is evident, also, that even the Christian, while 
he tabernacles in mortality, enjoys this life, i.e. eter" 
nal Kfe, only by faith and hope ; for ** we walk by 
fiEiith and not by sight :" and, again, '< we hope for 
that which we see not,4br what a man seeth, why 
doft hm yet hope for it ? but if we hope for that which 
we see not, then we with patience wait for if Tlie 
nature of that life, therefore, which we enjoy, which 
we believe to be eternal, depends wholly on the cor- 
rectness or incorrectness of our knowledge of God, 
and of Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent. If we can 
imagine a principle in GkmI, or in Jesus Christ, whom 
he hath sent, incompatible with infinite and divine 
love to the chief of sinners, then we can suppose that 
we are in the enjoyment of eternal life, although (on 
account of their not being so good in our estimation 
as. ourselves) we have no love for a great part of the 
human race. If we have discovered a justice in God, 
or in the law of God, which requires the unmerciful 
punishment of any of his creatures, then, although 
we may know that we conduct very unmercifully to- 
wards some of our fellow beings, yet we may at the 
same time vainly imagine we ai*e doing them good 
justid9! And on this ground, no doubt, (or at least 
it is most charitable to suppose so,) all the cruel 
and horrid persecutions on the account of religion 
have been, some how or other, justified in the breasts 
of those who wei*e the authors or instigators of those 
eiu>rmities« Admittins these observations correct^ 
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you will see the impcn'tance of our subject, if it be 
nothing more than to«ave the rdigwus world from 
a spirk of persecution. I gay religious world, be- 
cause those who make no pretensions to religion will 
seldom persecute others for being religious. But he 
who is brought to know God, even that God who is 
i.oy£, and that Christ who is. the light of the 
world, will view all mankind, however great may 
be their errors, as children of one common Parent, 
and also as brothers and sisters of the same common 
family ; knowing that God made of one blood all na« 
tions of nren%n all the £ace of the earth ; hence, if he 
says he iovies God, while he hate^ his brother, h^ 
UkvM know that he ^' is a liar, ana the truth is not 
in him ; for if he love not his brother whom he bath 
seen, how can he love €rod whom he hath not seen?'' 
Let it not be supposed that #iis knowfedgt "iyj^ too 
high for man, and therefore he cannot attain unto it. 
For ** this is the record, that God hath given unto 
us eternal life, and this life is in his Son.'' Let us 
take heed therefore that we do not make Grod a liar, 
by not believing the record which he has given of 
his Son. But, unless it were a truth that God has 
given unto us eternal life, we never could make God 
a liar by not believing it, because the belief in any 
thing whatever, never makes the thing believed any 
more true than it was before it is believed ; and un* 
less it be a truth that God ha^ given us eternal life 
in Christ, the Son of God, previous to our believing 
it, were we to believe it, we should believe a false- 
hood. But, permit me to ask, how* can any one 
make God a liar by not believing that which is lud 
true? The supposition involves an absurdity. No 
creature can be called upon by the God of truth to 
believe that which is not true in itself, or at least 
made so by the Deity, previous to any one's being 
called upon to bdieve it. Hence, all the Christian 
virtuos must be considered the effect ^tHos^ \sJb9x^« 
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Ifidge of the trafli as it is in Jesas, fwd not the emm 
•r that truth which they^ by the grace of God^ ban 
been brought to know* To the want of makisg 
these proper distinctions may be Imputed some ot the 
greatest errors in modern divinity* A few of whick 
may be here mentioned. 

Young people, . instead of being taught to knmr 
and understand the great interest they have ii; 
Christ, i. e* in the truth brought to light by Christ 
by hi8 life, his ministry, his miracles^ his death, hii 
resurrection and ascension into gIory« are taught to 
seek to obtain an interest in Christ, ttb» which in* 

K*ies th^t they h^e now no interest in him, and it 
ey obtain one, it will be by their own exertioBB.'* 
And at the same time, and perhaps in the same dis' 
^urse, they are told that they can do nothing d 
tlien|iebres$» and if ikey ever have an interest ii 
Christ, it will be all by the grace of Grod» witboat 
any works of their own ! and then, to close by way 
of exhortation, they are called upon to be sure ihii 
they g^t an interest in Christ; not to give sleep t9 
their eyes, or slumber to their eyelids^till this w(ni 
is done; for, if they should die without it, tbey most 
be eternally miserable ! ! 

Such preaching, while it affords no peace, comfort^ 
or consolation, to an honest sincere inquirer after 
truth, is calculated only to make hypocrites, o^ else 
drive people into despair. 

Does not every chiTd of God, who believes in the 
liistorical account of Jesus, know, that all whlck 
could have been or ever will be effected by his lifef 
death, and resurrection, is as certain now as it ever 
will be? that every thing depending on his death 
&c. is as certain as it is that his death &c. tool| 

Elace ? Tes : but then he is told, that if he will be^ 
eve in Christ, the Holy Ghost will apply the me- 
rits of his death &c« to him, i e. the sinner, as an in* 
dividual* But, it amy be asked^ what do thay meal 
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\y the merits of Ofiristf 4iiiless it be the truth 
brought to light by \m divine mission ? And does 
not every sinner who is capable of exercising one 
sparii of reason oi^common sense know, that this 
truth 9 whatever it be, does now apply to him as an rn- 
dividual, or else it does^nof; and if it do not, is it 
the office of the Holy Ghost to make something ap- 
ply which does tio^ ^pply '^ This would be like ap* 
plying a garment to a man which by no means fits 
him ! Or is it the work of the Holy Gliost to alter 
this garment until it will fit tlie sinner, althnugh it 
now docs not ? No, this would not beort/wdox; for. 
he is not the author^ but is onJy to apply the truth, 
or righteousness, or whatever is to be applied, to 
the believer.* and bow that can be applied which has 
no application in truth, I cannot even imagine. But 
if Christ ha^^e power over all flesh, as mentioned in 
the verse preceding our text, then the difficulty is 
solved at once. Unless the truth will now apply 
to the sinner, the sinner must be made to conform to 
the tr-ifth. Hence bis pride must be humbled, his 
obstinacy removed, and his sin taken away^ for all 
these ^tand opposed to that eternal life which Jesus 
has power 4» -gfeve. ^or " he that imteth his bro- 
ther is in darkness;^' which dar/cAf^s is synonymous 
witli moral death: and again, <<he that hateth Iris 
i)rother is a murderer, and ye know that no murder- 
-er hath eternal life abiding in him.'' 

This shows the necessity of Christ's having pow- 
er over all .flesh, in order to give them eternal life. 
For unless Christ has power over the sinner, he 
cannot give him eternal life, unless the thinner is 
pleased to rec^ve it^ but if he has power over him, 
then he can make the sinner willing in the day of 
his powen* 

• Scripture references have not been g^ven here, as it is proba- 
ble these same passages will occur again in the body of the watf\f. 

B 
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Our text also implies, that ignorance of God, awl 
of Jesus Christf vfhom be bsith sent* is a state of 
death. Hence an apostle has said, speaking of the 
gentiles, or unbelievers, they aA ** alienated from 
tlie life of God, through the ignorance that is in 
them.'' Now can we suppose th^t this ignorance 
will eternally remain 2 I think not. I anticipate 
the glorious time when the reil which now hangs 
between all moral nature and etemsd truth shall be 
removed. For God will ** destroy the face of the 
covering and the veil that is spread over all na- 
tions«" Then sliall all know liim from the greatest 
even unto the least ; and then he will ^^ forgive their 
iniquity, and remember tlieir sin no more." 

He who by faith and hopcy or by the knowledge 
of God through Jesus Christ, is in the enjoyment of 
eternal life, is not only delivered fram the gloomy 
idea of annihilation or non>existence, but he is also 
saved from the still more corroding and heart-chil- 
ling idea of never ceasing misery. However remote 
the period, he anticipates at once the eternal enjoy- 
ment of a happy immortality. 

What a rich ti^easure, then, this knowledge affords 
the believing heart ! AH the ^riches of earth and 
time, all tbe honours which men can bestow, or aU 
the pleasures the world can give, are not to be com- 
pared with that knowledge which is life eternal. This 
knowledge is suited to every age, to every circum- 
stance and condition in life. The rich need it to 
t^ch them how to use their riches ; the poor, how 
to support their poverty. It is needful to the leamr 
e^, to proveot their being puffed up with knowledge; 
and to the ignorant, as a substitute for learning.—' 
It sweetens, ei^ery evyoyment of life ; it solaces every 
affliction. It saves us alike from being elated witb 
prosperity, or from being dejected in adversity. It 
teaches ms how to live; it equally prepares us &r 
deatfai* It is a present hdpin every tioie of Med. U 
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youth, it teftdies how fto pursue the paths ef virtue^ 

in which ah>ne there is peace. lu middle age, it 

expands the soul witli liberal benevolence uid diiti* 

" sive charity, whictt are so essential to the happiness 

and well being of society, teaching how to set good 

^ examples in the worlds and especially before chilr 

^ dren, bringing tbem up in the nurture and admoni* 

^ tion of the Lord. It is the sweetest companion of 

^ human life : whHe, without it, the thoughts of death, 

'4 methinks, must he almost insupportable. But to 

^- the aged and infirm, when they know that their sun 

^< of life is fast hastening downwards m the west, and 

^ that in a sliort time they must hid adieu to the world 

and all the things of time and sense, how comforting 

L it must be to know tliey have *^ a building of God, a 

house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens!'* 

^ And such knowledge is evidently contained *in the 

^ seriptures, which testify of Mim who is ''the way^ 

3 t|ie truths and the life.'^ 

^ This glorious truths as astomsliing as it maf' 
mem, is what mankind are prone either to disbe- 
Ueve» or dse to disregard. To some, it is too good 
to be true ! To others, its truth does not meet their 
' a^ish dispositions ; and by such, therdbre, it is dis« 
regarded. While ^re are many, w ho are yet, from 
various causiss^ totally ignorant of it, who, it may 
be presumed, on proper evidence, would hail it with 
gratitefck But tiie number who as yet receive the 
truth in the love of it are comparatively few ; though, 
we have reason to bless GM, that Hifat mimher is 
fast increasing. 

What I have proposed, therefore, in these lec- 
tures, is to set forth that plan of grace and unbound- 
ed benevolence, which, as ( humbly conceive, is re- 
vealed and clearly made manifest in the scriptures 
of divine ti*uth. In doing which, I shall speak with 
all due defeiHsnce to the opinions of others ; not dif- 
fering from any one merely for the sake of differing, 
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tut ofilr v^re I kare foo^ sviirifiit rtasons to aar* 
ti«fT HIT o«B BiiMl ill ^o diMsi^. Bvt^ w>CwTtlistaiid* 
ia^ 1 Baj find iiiT«eir wid^r t&c ■rrrssltj oi pro- 
ceeding in a dfffereBt cfiaBiiel frofli somo vko stuid 
Terj high in tlic CkrimaB vorid, aad, what is mortf 
to ditfer in some re^^perts frooi tkr opiiiMMs oi ttiose 
mho a^rp€ «itli me in mj ^TieraJ smtuBCBt, it shall 
eTer be mj aim to #rat ail hkv vHk tiiat respect 
which is due to the ^cntleflBaa and the Christiaiiw-* 
But, let it be reaiembered, that wr nrast all stand op 
fall to our own Master ; and all that I ask, either of 
friends or enemies, on accoont of mr seDtioieBtSy i^ 
not to judge, censiure, or condemn another nuui's ser- 
rant; for <* to )iis own master be standeth or falletfa.^ 

I shall proceed, after this iBtrodactioBy in the fol* 
Jowinj^ maiHier, viz^ 

IL Speak of the nature and character oTGod, tlM^ 
relation in which he stands to his radional ofepring, 
bis design in the creation of moral intelligences^ and 
the immutabflitj of his purposes. 

IIL The creation of man; his original state an^ 
standing; his natural and moral faculties; together 
with his sin and disobedience. 

IV. Of sin; its nature and its consequences; to- 
gether with the denunciations of God against his 
creatures; all of which must be carried into effect 

y« Of saWation. Show in what it consists, and 
by whom effected. The mlgar notion of satisfying 
an inAnite dissatisfaction rc&ted^ and^ tiie doctrine- 
of reconciliation explained. 

VI. Of the Mediator between God and men, the 
man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for 
all* to be testified in due time. 

Vn. The deliverance of the creature (which was 
made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason* 
of bim who subjected the same in hope) from the bon- 
dage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
cl&lldren of God. 
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VIII. OlgectiAos M tilt glorioiui deBvevance an^ 
swered; by which the cruel and unmercifiil dofctrine 
of ewUess mistrf wiU be etaipletely refitted^ and 
shown to be not a doctrBie of divine revelation.* 

The above will eonstitiite the sericB of leetureg 
whidi I have proposed to deliver (if God permit) in 
this place ; and to wbidi the candid and aeriona at<^ 
tuition of all siKere i|M|tttrer9 after trath is respect*-, 
foil 7 inndted. 

It is presumed that no one will object to the iio- 
portance v^bidh, in this discourse, tlma far, has been 
attached to our subject; wm^ to tibe consequences re- 
sitltiiig from a knowledge of the irmdh m it is in Je-^ 
sua, to a certain c^tss of people | riz. to those whom 
they are pleased to call real and true b^evers, or, 
in other words, the electa But if such be the happy 
consequences to all who are brought to the know- 
le^^of the troth,^ or to such a degree of knelr ledge 
ao firmly to believe in that traOi which maketh fk*eo 
iadeed, then even on tftis hypothesie it shows the im-* 
portance of bringing all meny if possible^ to kn&w 
Him, whom to know is eternal lifew However, it 
will be one object of these lectures to prove, that 
what is inroperly csdled $a¥oaUom h equally snreto aU, 
whether they now know it or notr whether they now 
believe it or not; becai«ie the thing te» be known, or 
to be believed, exists in. the imsiatabk purposes of 

'^ 

^ Fdfiaps scsne vusy ejbject to the hMoak expM88io% eneel. «uf 
unmerciful doctrine of endless misery I but J' tbink- tbfty oug^t to 
he satisfied with it, unless they are able^t'o point out some mercy 
in such eternal torments / And if thcf c bie no mercy in such pun- ' 
ishmcnty tli«Q it '\9 ttmnereifiU ; and if unnerciflil, it i» emds ftn- 
if it be BOt cmel to ifiii«|i/ftn^ «n?»^«!M P^MttA^IUKl, I wis^ somo 
one would point out to me in what cruttty consists. Human go- 
remments, I admit, sometimes inflict unmerciful punishments,' 
^pkkout dcrugning to be crvnA (taough ef this I doabt its expedi- 
ency) ; but if it were equally 19 theis power to mafte a gpod^ 
sitizen of tl&e adprit, would tl|ey not pvefbt a. mercifiil punish- 
ment tb^t should produce the desired effect ;. so that they coulS 



God, vfith whom there is no iKriablieness nor ev^n 
shadow of turning. 

It id possU)le that mme m2Lj be startled at the 
above idea, and feel disposed to attend no farther f 
ooncludingt that if this doctrine he true, it is no mat- 
ter how men live ; all is equally well, let os live as- 
we list! But, stojp, my friend, not so hasty f Do^ 
you not believe in the certainty of Hie salvation of 
the elect? That is, (whatever may be your views of 
the doctririe of election, whether they are elected 
through sanctification and belief of tho' trutb, or' 
whether they were electeAfrom the foundation of the 
world,) is there not an ehct whose salvation is sure? 
O yes, there can be no^ doubt of this. And will yoU' 
say from hente^ it is no matter what the dect do^- 
since they will Gertakily be saved ? On what does^ 
the salvation of the elect depend?^ On their beings 
elected? or on their being saved?" If on their being- 
saved, then it is necessary to save* them^ notwith^- 
standing their being elected ; bat if their sidvatton 
depends; wholly on their being elected,, tilen only let 
us be sure of ourejedioft, and all is WelLf it is noi 
matter whether we be saved or not ! ! ! 

My friendljy hearers, do you like this mode of rea- 
soning ? Nov I dm ^^ve you cannot. I1ien r^nem^ 
ber, it is no better when> aqiplied to the whole world,, 
than it is when appUed. only to Hie dect^ 

Had it not been the pui*pose of God to save off: 
flien, I cannot see why, by his grac^ Ghrist tasted 
death for every mtm, or that the gospel should be 
preached to. every creoHre. But if this be the pur- 
pose of God, viz. to save all men, will any one say 
that the means of salvation, or sanation itself, aroL 
less necessary on that account 1 

The^salvation of which the scriptures speak, whichi 
will be shown more fully in the coarse of these lec- 
tures, is not a salvation in^ but a salvation /rom sin«, 
^Ttoashslt caU his nanvfi Jesus^fot hfi shall 9%v& 
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Ids people from their i^ins." Tes, says one, but it 19 
his people whom he will save. I admit it; and do» 
not contend that he will save any but his people. — 
But who are his people ? *^ He came to his own,, 
but his own received him not.'* Yet will he not 
save them ? Yes.. ** Out o£ Sion shall come the de* 
llverer^ and turn^away ungodliness from Jacob, and 
so all Israel shall be savedk'*^ Agaiir : Who are his 
people ? Answer : The heathem are given him for 
his inheritance,, and tiie uttermost parts^of the eartfe 
for his possessionr*. for, <^the Father lovetti the Son,, 
and hath given all tiitngs into his hands:" and 
again : ** he hath given him power over all flesh that 
he should give eternal life to as many as he hath* 
given him ; and this i»life eternal, to know thee,'' 
&c. God says, by the moui^ of his prophet, ** All 
souls are mine ; as ttie soul o£ tiie father, so also th& 
soul of the son is mines?' If, therrfore,. the souls of ali 
originally belonged to God, be could dispose of them 
as he saw fit. He hath given them to bis Son ; and. 
in every sense ia which they may be said, to belong- 
to Christ,, in bo sueh sense do* they belong to the ad- 
'^ersary, the devifc; and in every sense in which men' 
may be said to be the^ children; of the devil, in no- 
sudi sense are they the children of God. 

Now in what sense, and in how many senses, are- 
i&ankisid the property or inheritance of Christ ?-^«^ 
Answer :: Intiiree senses, atleast» 1. By creation*, 
r ''AH things weve created A' ayruw-mt ut cvror through 
km and to Aim^or by himmndfor himJ^* (Col. i. 16.) 
3. By purchase. *^He gaw himself a ransom for- 
dl," (1 Tim. ii. 6.) 3^ By heirship. " God hatb 
in these last days spoken unto us by his Son, whom 
be hath appointed heir of all things," (Heb. i. 1, ^y 
this threefold cord will not be easUy broken. 

• Ai« with a ganitive,, often has the sense of on account ofh 
Ae text therefore may be rendered ** on account of him and to* 
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d wilk irhich ^ht^ \ 
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Tersal benevolence. ** Fop he maketh his son to rise 
on the evil and on the good,, and sendeth rain on the- 
just and on the nnjiist."" Therefore, to be his chil- 
dren in character, without which no one can be hap- 
py, we must love our enemies, bless them who curse 
us, and do good unto tliem who despitefuUy use u» 
and persecute uck 

Thu9 1 have endteslvonred to^ set forth, in as plain 
a manner as I could, the object of Mie proposed lee- 
tures:; and the candid attention which* has^ been giv- 
en thus far (for which you have my grattfalacknow* 
ledgments) shows the interest you have taken in the 
importance of the subjects 

Notliing will be attempted (especially in what is 
eammitted to writing) by way of eloquence or ora- 
tory ; for I can truljr sayr iw the- language of the 
apostle, ^1 l^ttd va^er spea& fifve words with the 
understanding, so that by my voice I might teaeh 
ethers also, than ten thousand words in an unknown 
tongue/^ Aiid this is toe oft^i the case, when a 
speaker soars into the regions of fancy, in order 
to bring forth something to please- 1^ ears of hi» 
hearers. 

To commumcsite 1a*u1ii tothe understanding is my 
only object; and for the sake of this I shall take the 
liberty to use ^ great plainness of speech." And 
that tiiese leetiires may be blessed to the instruction 
of many beyond the sound of my voieei Itey are now 
Gomraitted te paper.* 

* Thes« lisctures ver^ dellTexed tot, exttrripBre, and thcsl 
CDmmitted to writing for the pfess^ 
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Ifidge of the trafli as it is in Jcfsus, fwd not the emui 
•r that tinitli which they, by the grace of God, have 
been brought to know. To the want of making 
these proper distinctions may be f mputed some of the 
greatest errors in modern divinity. A few of which 
may be here mentioned. 

Young people, . instead of being taught to knov 
and understand the great interest they have ii 
Christ, i. e. in the truth brought to light by Christ 
by his life, his ministry, his miracles, his death, hit 
resurrection and ascension into glory, are taught to 
seek to obtain an interest in Christ, S^. which im* 

S'ies thf^t they h0e now no interest in him, and if 
ey obtain one, it will be by their own exertions.^ 
And at the same time, and perhaps in the same dtSf 
fipurse* they are told that they can do nothing of 
^en|(^bresi> and if ttey ever have an interest ii 
Christ, it will be all by the grace of Grod» without 
any works of their own ! and then, to close by waj 
of exhortation, they are called upon to be sure thi 
they get an interest in Christ; not to give sleep t9 
their eyes, or slumber to their eyeiids^till this work 
is done; for, if they should die without it, tbey must 
be eternally miserable ! ! 

Such preaching, whileit aflbrds no peace, comfort^ 
or consolation, to an honest sincere inquirer after 
truth, is calculated only to make hypocrites, oi^ else 
drive people into desnair. 

Does not every child of God, who believes in the 
historical account of Jesus, know, that all whick 
could have been or ever will he effected by bis lifey 
death, ai^d resurrection, is as certain now as it ever 
will be? that every thing depending on his death 
&c. is as certain as it is that his death &c. tool^ 

{dace? Tes : but then he is told, that if he will be^ 
ieve in Christ, the Holy Ghost will apply the me- 
rits of his death &c. to him, i e. the sinner, as an in- 
^idusd* Bixtf it OMiy be asked^ what do thay mean 
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by the merits of Odrist, Janless it be the truth 
brought to light by his divine mission ? And does 
Bot every sinner who is capable of exercising one 
spark of reason oi^common sense know^ that this 
truth, whatever it be, does now apply to him as an rn- 
dividual, or else it does nof; and if it do not, is it 
the office of the Holy Ghost to make something ap- 
ply which does not apply ? This would be like ap* 
plying a garment to a man which by no means fits 
him ! Or is it the work of the Holy Ghost to alter 
this garment until it will fit the sinner, althnugh it 
now docs not ? No, this would not be ort/iodox ; for. 
he is not the authmif but is onjy to apply the truth, 
or righteousness, or wliatever is to be applied, to 
the helievcr .* a^d hew that can be applied which has 
no applicatii»ii in truth, I cannot even imagine. But 
^ if Christ h^^e power over all flesh, as mentioned in 
the verse preceding our text, then the difficulty is 
solved at once. Unless the truth will now apply 
to the sinner, the sinner must be made to conform to 
the tr40th. Hence his pride must be humbled, his 
obstinacy removed, and his sin taken away; for all 
these ^stand opposed to that eternal life which Jesus 
has power »to ^kre. for " he that imteth his bro- 
ther is in darkness ;^^ which dar/cnf^s is synonymous 
with moral death: Qxid again, "he that hateth Iris 
brother is a murderer, and ye know that no murder- 
er hath eternal life abiding in him.'' 

This shows the necessity of Christ's having pow- 
er over all flesh, in order to give them eternal life. 
For unless Christ bas power over the sinner, he 
cannot give him eternal life, unless the sinner is 
pleased to receive it; but if he has power over him, 
then he can make the sinner willing in the day of 
his power** 

• Scripture references have not been g^ven here, as it is proba« 
* ble these same passages wiU occur again ki the body of the wor^. 

B 
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•mall portion ; yet, «s lar as the eye can extend, we 
see it to be the same j and we belieTe it to have no 
bounds: what is it then? A globe of water! Ami 
even this similitude gives as but a faint conceptioi 
of the Deity ; because this globe is limited by its sur< 
face ; whereas, God has no limits* Wherever k 
exists, therefore, (and there is no place where he is 
not,) he exists a God ofi.ovE« 

Just so sure, therrfore, as God is the €rod of the 
universe, he is lov-e to the universe; and just so sure 
as he is the God of any individual creature which 
belongs to the universe, he is love to that individual 
For if Grod be love to human nature, collectively, be 
is love to each individual which composes human na" 
ture. Because the whole of ev^ry thing is made up 
by a collection -of all its parts ; and unless God be 
love to the individuals, in their individual capacity, 
he is not lo^e to the whole ; because the whole em- 
braces «achiAdLvidual. Of course, were it possibk 
for God fto cease to be love to any individual of the 
human race, that moment he did so, be ^vould cease 
to be God to that individual ; for £M is loroe* If 
6od loves a creature whom he has «nade for one mo- 
ment, he loves that creature as long jui it exists, let 
it be ever so long, as well as «very moment of its 
existence ; for God, every moment, is love. And if 
God has made beings who will exist eternally, God 
will love them eternally ; for God is eternal, and God 
is love; or, God eternally is love. 

All the above pi*opositions appear to be self-evi- 
dent, and grow out of the very nature of the Deity. 
Of course they need no proof. For the mind assents 
to them as soon as they are stated : for it seems a 
moral impossibility that one of them should be false. 
Bow is it possible to maintain the contrary ? We 
^ might as well undertake to maintain that God can 
cease to exist, or that he can cease io be what he is 
-hlovb! 
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youth, it teaches how ito pursue the paths of virtue^ 
in which ah>ne there is peace. lu middle age, it 
expands the soul witii liberal henevolence and diffu- 
sive charity, whicil are so essential to the happiness 
and well being of society, teaching how to set good 
examples in the world, and especially before chilr 
dren, bringing them up in the nurture and admoni* 
tion of the Loi*d« It is tlie sweetest companion of 
human life : white, without it, the thoughts of death, 
methinks, must he almost insupportable. But to 
the aged and infirm, when they know that their sun 
of life is fast hastening downwai*ds m the west, and 
that in a sliort time they must hid adieu to the world 
and all the things of time and sense, how comforting 
it must be to know titey have '^ a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens!'' 
And such knowledge is evidently contained *in the 
seriptures, which testify of Mim who is <'tho way^ 
tfie trutih^ and the life.'' 

This glorious truth, as astomsliing as it may 
seem, is what mankind are prone either to disbe- 
lieve, or else to disregard. To some, it is too good 
to be true ! To others, its truth does not meet their 
aelish dispositions ; and by such, therefore, it is dis- 
regarded. While Aere are, many, w ho are yet, from 
various causes^ totally ignorant of it, who, it may 
be presumed, ow proper evidence, would hail it with 
grati^de* But the number who as yet receive the 
truth in the love of it are comparatively few ^ though, 
we have reason to bless God, that timt number is 
fast increaoriing. 

What I have proposed, therefore, in these lec- 
tures, is to set forth that plan of grace and unbound- 
ed benevolence, which, as { humbly conceive, is re- 
vealed and clearly made manifest in the scriptures 
of divine truth. In doing which, I shall speak with 
all due defeiHsnce to the opinions of others ; not dif- 
fering from any one merely for the sake of differing^ 
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verns all events; so that not even a sparrow (alis to 
tlie ground without his notice and permission* But it 
will be seen at once, that this hypotliesis limits sioi 
both as to its nature and its consequences, otherwise 
no good could come of it. Fcjr how can Grod bring 
good out of an infinite evil, when he is no more than 
infinite himself?. If sin and holiness are both infi- 
nite, both have existed from eternitj, and both will 
exist to eternity ; which is the old JVIamchean error 
of two eternal principles, good and evit. 

2. Under this article, God is love, it will be pro- 
pej;, as I have proposed, to speak of the relation 
which exists between God and h\% rational ofTspring. 

It must be obvious to every one who is capable of 
exercising any reason at all, that tliei*e is the same 
natural relation existing between Grod and all ani- 
mated nature, man not excepted ; and in this sense, 
as -the wise man has expi*essed it, ** a man has no 
pi*e-emlnence above a beast — yea, they have all one 
breath^— all are of tiie dust, and all turn to dust 
again;'* ^Eccl. iii, 18—20.) But it is no less true 
that there is a moral relation existing between Gftwl 
and his offspring man; as St. Paul, appealing to the 
Gi-ecian ])oets, has said, •* We are also his oflf- 
,spr1ng:*' For unless there be a moral relation be- 
tween Ood and man, how could man be subject to a 
moraMaWy any more than other animals? The moral 
faculties given to man prove this moral relation ; and 
it is the only principle on which man can be consider- 
ed accountable to his Maker. Where there is no moral 
capacity, there is no moral accountability; and every 
man is accountable to4k1s Maker exactly in propor- 
tion to the degrees of capacity which he hath given 
him to understand his moral law. But it is the 
height of absurdity to suppose tfiat he who has but 
one degree of capacity to understand a divine or mo- 
ral law, is equally accountable as the man who has 
ten d^^ree^r more. 
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It will be seen, however, at once, that this limits 
the accountability of man ; and if his accountability 
be limited, his criminality is limited^ of course. — 
But this subject. will be more fully explained when 
we come to treat-of sin. 

If there be a moral relation between God and his 
offspring man, it is evident that this relation, in its 
nature, is exactly (he same to each individual of the 
human race, notwithstanding the* different degrees 
of capacity which may liave been implanted in their 
moral nature. . The father stands in the same rela- 
tion to all his children, notwithstanding their dif^ 
ferent dispositions, or different degrees of capacity. 
As the relation does not depend at all on the capaci- 
ty of the children, so different degrees of capacity, 
or even a total want of capacity, does not alter the 
relation. ^ 

This relation is immutable, and co-existent with 
the existence of the parties. If a child revolts from 
its parent, or the parent abandons the cliild, it does 
not destroy the relation. And it is onic^the principle 
of this relation, and this relation alone, that an ob- 
ligation can be maintained ou the part of the child, 
or a right to govern on the part of the parent. — 
Hence, if a parent be under the least obligation to a 
child, in consequence of having been the means of 
Winging it into the world, that obligation must con- 
tinue as long as the child is dependant, and the pa- 
rent is able to provide for its support. This obliga- 
tion cannot be destroyed by the conduct of the child, 
let that be as it may ; for, the obligation having ex- 
isted previous to the child's having done either good 
or evil, the obligation cannot be eitiier increased or 
diminished by the conduct of the child ; and to argue 
otherwise would strike at the root of all civil society." 
It will be seen that I am not arguing on the princi- 
ple of merit; but am speaking of that obligation 
which grows out of the common law ofourmoralna- 
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ture^ and the relation which exists between parents 
and children. The argument, therefore, will hold 
equally good^ and infinitely more foi"cible, when ap< 
plied to the nature of the Deity, and the relatioo 
which exists, and ever will exist, between him and 
his rational offspring. 

^^ If ye are without chastisement, whereof all are 
partakers/' saith ^n apostle, << tlien ye are bastards 
and not sons/' This shows that the apostle consi- 
dered the i-elation between Gk>d and all mankind the 
same; for if any are not his children in a moral sensej 
(God forgive t4ie inquiry,) ^n what principley or by 
what right, does he chastise them ? 

When we see a person correcting a child, what do 
we naturally infer from it? Answer: 1. That the 
])erson correcting is tlie parent, master, or guardian 
of the child : aad, £• that the correctimi is designed 
for the good of the child. And if we should be jus- 
tified in making any other conclusion, we should cer- 
tainly consider the correction not as disciplitiiuji 
chastisementf Hit as abuse; and that there was some- 
thing very wrong in the person correcting. ** He 
that spareth the rod,"* saith Solomon, 'Miateth bis 
Son/' Hence, a man may use the rod of correc- 
tion^ and yet love his son whom he correcteth. A 
correction in lore, however, is not unmerciful^ 

Ob thia principle we may see that justice and 
mercy 9re not two opposite attributes of the Beitfy 
as has been too often imagined ; and hence it has beea 
concluded that, 

** A God an mercy is a God unjust." 

YOUKS. 

But if justice and mercy be opposite to each other 
in their nature, neitherof them can be infinite ; and 
although thta will not be admitted, in so many wordS) 
yet conclusions have been, djrawn. which amount to 
about the ssyne thini;; For it has been supposed th^t 
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jast so far as mercy is displayed, justice is dispen- 
sed withy (at least, as it respects tlie creature,) and 
just so far as justice is executed mercy gives up its 
claim. I am well aware that it has been attempted 
to be shown that, with respect to the objects of mercy, 
justice is satisfied in another; but the futility of this 
will appear when we consider the immutability of 
justice. How is justice satisfied ? or how C4)uld it 
have been satisfied, with tliat which it did not re- 
quire? or how could it give up^batlt did require, 
and yet be saUsfietf > 

All thi* difficulty willvbej^lvedy by only suppos- 
ing that justice does not require an unmerciful pu- 
nishment^ and that mercy will not oppose Sijmt pu- 
nishment. For a punishment, to be just, must have 
in view for its object some good, and a good too, 
which overbalances the evil ;. hence, (unless it be in- 
flicted from the law of necessity, whicli will not ap- 
ply to the Deity,) the puaisbment must embrace the 
good of the individual punished, or else it does not 
embrace the good of the whole ; because the good of 
tiie whole (of any thing whatever) includes the good 
of each individual of all the particulars, which coni- 
pose that very whole. 

Now, the qn^tioii is, dofts mercy ever oppose such 
a punishment? Certainly not. For, if it did, mercy 
itself would oppose the good of the creature ! Is it 
so? says the hearer, let me look, at the statement 
again.. If mercy oppose a punishment designed for 
the good of the sinner, then, inasmuch as- it does so^ 
mercy opposes the good o£ the sinner. It is so!. Noth- 
ing can be more plain !. O then, God forbid,, that we 
should have such dishonourable* thoughts of mercy! 
that darling attribute o£heaven ! No, this cannot be,, 
mercy must eves be the 9inner's best friend. Ah! 
siy dear sir, i am glad tasee you have such honour- 
able views of qiercy ; but permit me to inform you, 
mj worthy friendi that it is only a mistaken notion. 
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of divine justice, which has led men to suppose t&at tfr 
justice of God any more opposed the salratioii of stih 
nersy than his mercj. It is not justice, bat it is 
cruelty, that would inflict an unmerciful panisbneat! 
ibid thattendemesSy which sometimes exists in earUi* 
fy parents, which would withhold a just punishmeiit, 
is not mercy, but it is tffeakness i Thus^ on this 
ground, we shall see justice and mercy meet tog^ 
ther, righteousness and peace embrace each other, in 
the sal ration of mam 

It is on this moral relation that God claims thi 
souls he has made as |i|| own. If the relation were 
destroyed, they would be no longer his; if not hisi 
they could not sin against - him. For if all or anj 
part of mankind have ceased to become the cbildrcn 
of God, in the sense we are now speaking, and have 
of right and in justice beoom« the chUdren of the 
devil, then the only siii th^ can commit, while is 
tills state^ is,. in keeping the commandm^its of Goif 
in disc^edience to their rightftil soverdgn,thedeTtt! 
For he who has a right to my person or being, has 
a right to my services f and it would be wronji^ in 
me not to submit. These statements are made in 
this clear light, that the absttrdity> of supposing that 
tiie moral relation which SKisied between God and 
man in creation is dissokned by sin, might mof<e fa^ 
ly appear. 

If this moral relation be not diitoblVed, then fle 
rrign ofsin and si^b is altogether unjust, unrigfate- 
lyus, and unlawful. The question now is, wbeHier 
God will ever samdium thb reign, and settle tiie ad- 
versary of souls peaceably over the great<»^ part^ or 
even any paf^,.of those mistaken mortals whom he 
has deceived and led astray ? and tbere% deciave 
bis reignt which wast alte^her usurpation, nnjuft^ 
and wicked, in the first place, now to be legi^, jus^ 
andirisl^^? insomuGb^.tiiiit ho shall no mmpo' be mi- 
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lestetl ill his dominioiiij, to the wasteless ages Ofl 
eternity \ ! 

My soul slirinks wUli liorror from tlie awft 
^ thought. If this be tite secret of the L.or<l, which I 
■^ yrith those that fear him, 1 can truly say, in tjicst^ 
^ cerity of my heart. " my sou), como nut thou iitT 
^ theif secret; unto thein assembly, mine honour, I 
tt Dot thou united!" (Gen. xlix. 6.) Forhowcat 

which was at first unjust, be made just by its loi^ 
continuance! If the devil be the prosier owner t 
my part of the human race, thrre can be no inor« 
pisticc, for aught I can see, in GoCs attempting 
] redeem them out of his hands, (unless it be by a 
kiutual agreement.) thanthere was in the serpent's 
iguiling onr mother Eve! But the reconciliation 
1 redemption of man is always represented in the 
^riptui-es Hs the wurli of sovereign power and good- 
nesm; destroying the works of the devil; subdninl^^^ 
his kingdom ; u|>ening the prison doors, and lettil^^| 
the captives go fr-ec ; and tJiat too, without even aalw^ 
ing the consent of the adversary; all of which pre- 
supposes his dominion to be unjust, unrighteous, and 
unlawful. 

If it were to be contended that the dominion of 

satan shnuld finally be cstaliUshed over all the works 

uf God, and that God will give up all Ids-rational off- 

Hpi-ing into !iis hands, there are none but what would 

its impi-opriety at once. Tea, to contend for such 

K doctrine as this, viz. that God will abandon the 

s uf his own hand, and give them (i. e. human 

■e) all. up to his arch-adversary, the devil, or, in 

words, make them ail endlessly miserable, 

Iroold be giving the eternal Jkmovau the blackest 

khnratter possible ! 

ell awaro it has been contended ' 

I desorvothis: and, of course, it 

uld be inflict it 
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t^hftt ikey sAji Let them suppose a Gotl dia 
cally opposite in all his attributes to the one th 
agine, and in whom they believe; could he d 
worse by his creatures than to make them all 
lessly miserable? Certainly not* Then TV'h 
they contending for? Why, that an almighty 
having the power to create human beings,, cg 
no worse than what they say would be right ai 
for God to do! O my God.!. forgtv«, I> huml 
seech thee, the wounds which thy character re 
in the house of thy pretended or mistaken frie 

But it IS c<Ateiid«d that man has had his o 
and he has- cfaoseni the way which has led 
eternal death. £t is therefore his- own faulty \ 
has no reason to complain. 

Withsuchfallacious arguments as theserthoi 
have been silenced, though, I presume, not sal 
But thi» fallacy must be exposed* It has de 
mankind long enough. It does not help the i 
in the least. For, when God gave man a la^ 
he not know his moral capacity to fulfil that 
and did he give him a law suited to his moral 
city, or did he not ? The difficulty is in sup] 
that there was a principle of* justice original! 
inhepently in. the Deity,, by which be made ; 
which could render it just for him to punis 
transgressor unmercifully ! If such an effect ha 
produced, this effect must^-a. priori^ be traced 
cause ; and, whatever- w« may suppose the mes 
which this effect is^ brought about, the cause w\ 
ginally in* God* But it is impossible that s 
cause should exist in God, because €rod is 
wliereasrtiii» hypothesis supposes a principx 
Ifisest and most malignant of which tiie hamaii 
caa conceive. Thousands reject with horrc 
doctrine of Calvinism, as they understand it, 
shocked at the idea tiiat God should create m 
of' human beini^fQc the express. purpose of^ 
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"^iotiReA in i\iQ\r cltrtialdamnalioH.' Anil jet 
arc nut Oistui-Lecl at all nt tiic idea tlint Goil sliould 
ciciitc tlicHameniiMCi'!il>IesmiIs,%vitUArcrtain know- 
li^ilge, and tliat too at tlie time of their creation, t'lat ^ 
tiwy would be eternally dajnned ! sootliing UiPmselvca 1 
witli this idea; wAy, the creature has had kit choice, 
and if he be damned elernalhj, it is his aicnJiiuU." — ' 
"" iw, for injsGir, I can sec no diDTcrence in tiie moral \ 
iracter of God, on tliesc two principles. They 
!, to m«, both alike, liorrid and abuminablc! It 
m to be endlessly miserable, it mattei-s not to' J 
, wbetlier God lias fixed that to be my doom by 3 
iri'cvocable deci'ee, or wbetlier ( am brought toL 
I circumstance by any other means whatever ;*■ 
y letjit be admitted thai God knew this would bo'T 
fate''nhen be brought me into being) and yet ho 
fl mo existence with this knowledge. But if b© \ 
Hied me without this knowledge ; and yet, if such'J 
awful circumstance, shall ever bajipen, it nppea)4l 
ne {0 ma.y tlie thought be forgiven, if it bo an^ 
or) that both God and myself would he ubjecttt of^ 
! ; and yet, there would be no one in tlie universe 1 
I could help us ! Fur I feel sure, that that God^'. 
9 is i^TB, loves me so well, that he would be a 
cli grieved at such acii-cumstanoeasi should^and*! 
iTfore would help me, if it were in hie powe^ !— 
I Gen. vi. 6, 7. 

tut God has all power, as well as wisdom anf 
dness. Whatever, thci>ef(ire, his goodness dicl 
, Itis wisdom devlscth the ]iian, and liis power'1 
rioth the same into effect. Wc have no necessi-^ 
on this principle, of admitting any cnncl(tsion,n 
r«ver plausible it tnay appear, which, accordin JT 
liir understanding, woukt be inconsistent with in^ 
to and divine Invc. " Can a woman forget hep 
king child, tliat she should not have compassion' 1 
tlic son of her womb ? Vea, they may forget," 
til Go»l, " yet wilt not I forget thcc.'' God'*' ] 
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love to bis offspring is represented hj the most es' 
clearing ties imaginable* ^* God so loved the worM 
that be sent bis only begotten Son/' &c« for what? 
** not to condemn the world, but that the world 
through him might be saved.'' And again, Christ 
saith, << I came not to condemn the world, but to 
save the world." fiut I need not enlarge here, as 
these subjects will come more properly under our 
consideration hereafter. 

3. I am to speak oS the design of God in the ere' 
ation of moral intelligences. 

And here, let it be remembered^ thai none by 
.searching can find out the Almighty to perfection.-' 
His ways are in the great deep, unfathomable by 
man. Therefore we should be exceedingly cautious 
not to attempt to be wise above what is written on 
these great and important subjects. If, however, 
we were permitted to draw a conclusion^ from what 
we know of tlie nature of the Deity, respecting Ai» 
motive or purpose in creation, that conclusion would 
certainly be favourabte to man. For,* 

It will be admitted that all rational beings ever 
act with some motive ; and that they have some ul- 
timate object in view to which all other purposes 
must be. subservient. Now what must have been 
the ultimate object of xote in giving existence to a 
rational being ? Can any thing short of a commu- 
nication of its own nature to that being, in propor* 
tion to its capacity to receive it^ and, of course, to 
render the creature which he hath made as happy as 
possible, be considerefl an object worthy of such a 
heavenly principle as diyine love ? This appears to 
me to be the most reasonable conclusion ; and there- 
fore, were we left to draw conclusions only from 
what we know of the divine nature, this appears to 
be the only conclusion which ou.&;ht to be admitted. 
But we are not left to reason alone for our guiiic 
We have s(Mne divine testimony on this subject..— 
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^ Tbou art worthy, Lord, to receive glory, ho- 
nour, and power : for tliou hast created all tilings, 
and for thy pleasure they are and were created/* — 
(Rev. iv. 11.) Here we have in express words the 
design of God in creation. All things, and, of course, 
all mankind, were created for the pleasure of the 
Almighty. ' 

But what is the pleasure of our Maker ? He has 
informed us, not only what it is, but also what it is 
not. ** As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked ; but that the 
wicked turn" from his way and live: turn ye, turn 
ye, from your evil ways ; for why will ye die, O 
house of Israel ?** (Ezek. xxxiii. 1 1.) Now, if God 
has no pleasure in the death of the wicked, and tiie 
wicked do die, it proves that the death of the wick- 
ed is not the ultimate object of God. He suffers it 
to take place, upon the same principle that he per- 
mits sin ; not that he has any pleasure in iniquity, 
nor in the wages of sin, which is death, but in the 
good which will be brought about by infinite wis- 
dom, through these means. It is the life which 
God hath pleasui'e in, which the wicked enjoys after 
he has turned from his wickedness. And who can 
say that the enjoyment of this life, i. e. eternal life, 
will not be greatly heightened by this superabound- 
ing grace of God ; which grace would not have been 
thus displayed, had it not been necessary in conse- 
quence of the offence of man. •'The wages of sin is 
death ; but the gift of God is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.'* *« Moreoverf the law en- 
tered that the offence might abound ; but whei*e sin 
abounded, grace did much more abound ; that as sin 
bath reigned unto death, even so might grace reign 
tiirough mghteousness unto eternal life by Jesus 
Christ our Lord.'* (Rom. v. 20, 21, vi. 23.) Were 
we to annex the word eternal to the word death, in 
the above passages, they woold contain palpable con- 
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tradicttons. If God suffer or\|ien]iit eternal death to 
take place ; and, much more if he be the author of 
it, will any one undertake to prove he has no pleasure 
in it ? For in this case, it could not be a way to an 
end or object, but it would be the end itself, and 
therefore the ultimate object of the Deity ? and if we 
say that he has no pleasure in it, we must admit that 
God will be eternally displeased ! 

And again : If the wages of sin be eternal death, 
how can God give eternal life to any, admitting the 
sinner receives his wages ? And we are expressly 
told, and that too by this same ajlostle, that *' be 
that doeth wrong shall receive for the wrong which 
he hath do^e : and there is no respect of persons/' — 
-(CoL iii. 25.) Ill this case it would be impossible 
to give the sinner his due, which is eternal death, and 
at the same time given him eternal life : and if this 
life should be given to some and not to others, there 
would be a respect of persons. But admitting the 
wages of sin to be simjily death, and nothing more, 
then the sinner may receive his wages, yea, all bis 
demerits, and yet this will by no means prevent him 
from receiving also the gift of God, which is eternal 
life, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Another testimony, which corroborates the one al- 
ready introduced, we have in Prov. xvi. .4. *< The 
Lord hath made all things for himself | yea, even 
the wicked for the day of evil/' If Grod made all 
things for himself, be made the day of evil for himr 
self; and if for himself, it was designed to answer 
some good pJh*pose, not inconsistent with divine love; 
for -God is Icroe* Unless the wicked are made for God, 
it would not be true that the Lord made all things Jot 
himself; and I should not be unwilling to admit thi^ 
God designed the day of evil for the wioked, and that 
the wicked shall all be miserable in that day. Bui 
this by no meafis contradicts the idea of all things be- 
ing made for (xod: neitiiw doesrit prove that the AlK 
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qfevil is an eternal eviL If God made all things for 
liimselfy he undoubtedly means to be glorified in the 
things which he hath made. And does he mean to 
be glorified in the wicked, by perpetuating to all 
eternity the thing in which be has declared by his 
own life he has no pleasure ? — or, by accomplishing 
the thing which he pleases? i* e. by letting the 
i;\ icked remain in eternal death f — or, by giving them 
eternal life through Christ Jesus pur Lord ? The 
words of God by tlie evangelical prophet Isaiah, 
(chap. Iv. 10, 11,) are very appropriate here. "For 
as the rain cometh down and the snow from heaven^ 
and retumeth not tliither, but \v^tereth the earthy 
and maketh it bring fortli and bud, that it may give 
seed to the sower, and bread to the eater, so shall 
my word be tlmt goeth forth out of my mouth : it 
shall not return unto me void ; but it shall accom- 
plish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it.'' AVith this testimony be- 
fore our eyes, if we can only be satisfied as to the 
purpose or design of God in ci^eation, we can have 
no doubt of the purpose, or of that design being ful-> 
filled ; but must feel assured that, in due time, it 
fdiall be carried into eifect. 

M^tch more testimony might be brought, if it were 
thought necessary, to show the original purpose and 
design of God in the creation of man. But it is be- 
lieved to be wholly unnecessary. For, to suppose 
that iiod has given existence, to any being whatever^t 
much less to his rational offspring, man, with any 
other view or design than to do him good, reflects so 
much disiionour on the divine character, that it will 
be admitted but by a very few ; and (it is believed) 
win be contended f(N* by none, except it be by a be* 
wildered nind, bordering on insaiuty. 

When CKmI created man, he either designed his 
bappiness or he designed his misery, or else, he 
was ^rtireljr indiifereiit as to both. ^ And the aanie 
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statement will apply with equal force to each indi- 
vidual of the human race. The second propositioii 
is contrary to his nature — xote — for love never ie* 
signs the misery of any one. If it produce a tem- 
porary evil 9 it is only for the sake of a lasting gootf. 
Hence every act of God must be considered, on the 
whole, however evil it may seem in itself, abstract 
from final consequences, as producing a supera- 
bounding good. 'The third proposition, viz. God u 
indifferent as to the happiness or misery of maih vir- 
tuafly denies his existence. For a God without mo* 
lives is no God at all. The first proposition, there- 
fore, viz. Ood designs our happiness, must be true. 

It may be observed, further, that the most impor- 
tant state, of any being whatever, is always the 
first, and, of course, the ultimate design of its au- 
thor;.and as the eternal state is the most important 
state of man, so this must have been the first and 
ultimate design of his Creator in bringing him into 
existence. This being the first, chief, and ultimate 
design, all others must have been subservient there- 
unto ; and, of course, they are not the end, but only 
the VPay to the end. Again: We come to the same 
conclusion in this way. Whatever a rational bein; 
does, knowing at the time the consequences, he de- 
signs those consequences. He may, it is true, de- 
sign them for good; or he may design them for evil; 
but, whatever may be his design in them, he no less 
designs them. Now God either does, or be does 
not, know the eternal state of every individual of the 
ITuman race the first moment of their existence ; or, 
if you please, he knew this when he first created 
man : hence, if he created man, possessing at the time 
this knowledge, he did, and still does, design their 
final and eternal state. It is just so with man, i. e« 
with a rational man, as far as his knowledge ex- 
tends. A man who acts without design, is a man 
raid of ttnderstaading. And if tlich*e are any conse* 
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ijuences attached to the actions of men beyond their 
knowledge at the time, (which often is the case,) in 
such cases men are only instruments in the hand of 
God (or some one else) in producing those conse- 
quences ; and therefore such consequences are not 
chargeable at all to the account of tlie poor ignorant 
instrument, who knew nothing about them, and of 
eourse had no design in them; but they are chargea- 
ble to him, and to him only, who both knew and de- 
signed them. Now the question is, whether he design- 
ed them for evi/, or (or good? O how easy it is to »ee 
here, that man's accountability is ever limited by the 
extent of his knowledge! But as God only is infi- 
nite, he only has infinite knowledge, and of course 
infinite designs; and therefoi-e all eternal conse- 
quences, whatever they are, can only be imputed to 
HIM as their sole author and cause. To contend 
that man, or any other being, has been the cause of 
eternal consequences, either good or evil, is only to 
contend that man, or some other being, possesses 
one attribute of the Deity, viz. infinity knowledge ; 
and therefore, acts from an infinite motive, and with 
an infinite design. 

From the above considerations, it evidently ap- 
pears, that God, in the creation of man, must hare 
had the same propitious dcfsigns towards each indi- 
vidual of the human race. ** The Lord is good to 
all, and his tender mercies are over all his works." 
(Ps. cxlix. 9.) Amen! Hallelujah! The Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth ! 

4. I am to speak of the immutability of the purpo- 
ses of Jehovah. 

lliis proposition is so self-evident, it is hardly 
susceptible of proof. Immutability seems to be a 
property essential to the Deity. Being infinite in 
all his attributes, nothing ran be added to them or 
taken from them ; and therefore they are not liable 
to change: hence ho is unchangeable in all his per- 
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fections; And» what is Yery comforting, lie gires 
this as a reason wby the objects of his luve are not 
consumed. << I am the Lord, I change nol| therefore 
je sons of Jacob are not consumed/' (Mai. iii. 6.) 
** My counsel shall stand, and* I will do all my plea« 
sure.'* (Isa. xlvi. 10.) ** The counsel of the Lord 
standcth for ever, the thoughts of his heart to ail 
(generations.** (Ps. xxxiii. 11.) The above passa- 
ges, though few out of many that might be quoted to 
the same cfTcct, are sufficient to prove that God is 
immutable in his nature, in his purposes, and in all 
his ways. Hence his love and affection towai-ds liis 
creatures cannot be weaiiencd, much less destroyed, 
by sin ; neither can it be strenghtencd, much less 
produced, by the sinner's forsaking his sin and turn- 
ing uf)to the Lord. The only difference there is, is 
altogether in the creature, and not in the Creator. 
The sinner, while in a state of sin, does nntr nayi 
cannot, enjoy the loveof Grod. Sin beclouds hisun- 
derstanding, and he sees his Maker thi'ough a false 
medium. Be believes his God to be offended, yea, 
angry #ith him, when, at the same time, this sup- 
posed anger is nothing more than a disapprobatioa 
of sin, growing out of real love to the sinner, (t 
is so with all good [earthly] parents. The displea* 
sure which they manifest, on account of disobedi- 
ence, grows out of real love and affection to their 
children. 

This will lead us to discover the nature of forgive- 
ness. Forgiveness, in imperfect and changeable 
creature^, i. e. in man, may be a real relinquish* 
ment of a punishment which was absolutely intended 
to have been inflicted : but not so with the Deity. — 
He changeth not. Therefore, forgiveness in him can 
be nothing more than a manifestation of his un- 
changeable nature to the sinner. When this is done, 
the sinner discovers that his sins, however great, 
have not alienated the affections of his Maker. That 
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tlic same love* and the same merciful disposition of 
liis heavenly Father, towards him, as his offspring, 
still exists. This is all that is necessary; and this 
is all that can, with any sense of propriety, be meant 
by tlie forgiveness of sin. Forgiveness, therefore, 
does not militate against the idea of the sinner's be- 
ing punished according to strict justice. For all 
the punishment which strict justice can require, 
without the least regard to mercy, must be designed 
either to do good to the punished, or to prevent evil; 
neither of which is incompatible with the nature of 
forgiveness. But to suppose a punishment not de- 
signed to do good, nor to prevent evil, such punish* 
incnt is revenge, which can only arise from a spirit 
of malevolence; and to apply such a principle to the 
Deity, would be an impeachment of the divine cha- 
racten But all punishment, either productive of 
good, or preventive of evil, must be limited in its 
nature; for it is succeeded by the good done, or by 
the absence of the evil prevented, which is equally 
good ; because the prevention of evil is good. 

The selling of Joseph^ bv his wicked brethren, was 
wisely ordered by him who meant it unto good, and 
therefore necessary to keep much people alive. The 
keeping much people alive was the good done. And 
the destruction of that very people, who were thus 
kept alive, was the evil prevented. So the most af- 
flictive dispensations in divine providence, we are 
often brought to see, are nothing more than bles* 
sings in disguise. Good old Jacob was led to say, 
«< All these things are against me !'' Yet how comfort- 
able was the evening or close of his life made by that 
very son whom he thought had been torn in pieces 
by wild beasts. And shall we one day hear our 
spiritual Joseph, even Jesus, say, not only to us, but 
to all his brethren, as sinners^ '^ I am Jesus, whom 
ye, by your sins, have often crucified afresh, and 
put to au open sbame; but now be not angry nor 
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grieved with yourselves tliat ye did it, for ye indeed 
meant it unto evil, but God meant it unto good, even 
your salvation, for I have died that ye might live?" 
Tes, methinks, this will be the language of Jesus to 
every ransomed soul. O, what emotions of mingled 
joy and sorrow, gratitude and grief, must fill every 
heart, when they thus behold their Redeemer, and 
thus shall hefLT tiie melting words of eternal truth ! 
Sorrow and grief, to think they have been guilty of 
ginning against the best of Beings, or that they 
should ever have performed acts so unworthy of 
him, or of them, as his children (for sinning against 
the messenger of God, is sinning against God him* 
self;) and at the same time overwhelmed with joy 
and gratitude, to think that his wisdom, his good- 
ness, and his gracious designs towards IJiem, had 
been neither altered nor changed by their evil dis- 
positions! 

All our confidence in the Deity rests in onr firm 
belief in his immutability* Did we believe him 
changeable, or even capable of changing, we could 
not place unlimited confidence in him. But believ- 
ing, as we do, in his immutability, that with him 
there is '* no variableness, or even shadow of turn- 
ing,'' whatever he has promised, we feel sure will b6 
performed. '< It is impossible for God to lie." — 
(Heb. vi. 18.) It is on this ground tliat we place 
confidence in man: and hence our confidence in our 
fellow beings is only in proportion to the evidence 
we have of their firmness and stability; and also of 
its being in their power to carry their good inten* 
tions into effect. 

Now, if there be any of the human race, to whom 
God is not love, for whom he has no thoughts of 
mercy, and who are not included in the covenant 
or purposes dl his grace, how is it possible, in the 
very nature of things, that we shocdd place full and 
nnliuHted conildence in him^ fts being tove, or potf- 
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sessing any thoughts of mercy, towards us? If flier©- 
be but one individual of the human family, who is in 
this predicament, I may be, for aught I can know to 
the contrary, that very indiyidual. 

But perhaps it may be said, there Is evidence by 
which the elect may be assured that they belong to 
this happy number, and are appointed to obtain sal- 
vation. But I may be permitted to ask, in my turn, 
if there be such a contradiction in the character of 
God, on what evidence can I rely? 

I will suppose that you are und^r the dominion of 
a king, whose laws, you know that not only you, 
but that all the rest of his subjects, have transgress* 
ed; and you also know, notwithstanding there is 
inuch said about his sovereign and all-conquering 
grace, that he has predetermined to bestow that grace 
only on a very few, and that all the remainder are 
consigned over to irremediable wo and misery; would 
you, in such a case, be satisfied with any etidence, 
as. coming from him, that he meant to do any better 
by you ? I think not. 

The objector may still say, as an apology for the 
character of this king, that he has promised to for- 
give all who repent and turn to perfect obedience : 
the subjects, therefore, have only to repent, and re* 
turn to their allegiance, and he will certainly for* 
give them ; for the king is faithful to forgive all who 
shall faithfully repent. But here, in answer, the 
same difficulty again occurs ; it is the goodness of 
the king, and nothing short of a manifestation of that 
goodness to the subject, which can lead him to re- 
pentance: short of this, he has no power to repent t 
and the king, inasmuch as he has predetermined that 
some shoura not be forgiven, so he has determined 
to withhold that goodness from them, which alone 
ean lead them to such a repentance as he will accept. 
Here, again, we are brought up! 

It 18 perfectly clear to my mind^ and^ fhm what 
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has been already stated, I think it must be pretty 
clear to all \\'ithin tlie sound of my voice, or whu 
shall hereafter read these lectures, that every scheme 
of divinity which limits the plan of divine grace to 
a part of mankind, or admits into its system the idea 
that God is not equally good to all his creatures, 
(taking into cojisideratioa. their diffei*ent degi-e^s oJf 
capacity) is founded wholly on a mistaken notion of 
the nature and character of God : and his purpose, 
in showing no mercy to those whom they are pleas- 
ed to call the finally impeuilent, (a character, how- 
ever, of which we have no account in the scriptures,) 
may he traced to a principle the most base and ma- 
lervoUnt of which the human mind can form the least 
conception. And did the authors of such systems 
believe that God would in fact deal with all men, as, 
according to their hypothesis, it must be supposed 
he will and does deal with some, would they be able 
to discover one good principle in him? No, I am 
sure tbey could not. And notwithstanding their 
blinded and deluded followers (as I must think tbem 
to be) sometimes have the audacity or the vanity to 
tell God that his throne would have been for ev^r 
guiltless, if he had left all mankind to perish ! Ye^ 
more, if he had made them all as wretched as they 
believe he will make some, i. c. endlessly miserable! 
yet, I must be permitted to think that if they believ- 
ed this would be the case witl) themselves/ and should 
realize for one moment its awful truth, they would 
think God to be verily and infinitely the worst of all 
beings f None of the gods of the heattien, not even 
Baal or Mdoch^ were ever thought to require such 
cruelty. The Moloch of the heathen, whose image 
for a time was set up by the Jews, in Tophet, in the 
valley of the son of Hinnom, where they made their 
innocent infants to pass through the fire, could be 
fully satisfied, as they supposed, with the momen- 
tary sufferings of these innocent victims: but the 
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Moloch of tlie Ctiristiafis requires the misery of mil* 
iions in another woi*td : yea, more, when they liave 
suffered ever so long, Ah* millions and millions of 
yearS; his wrath is th> nearer appeased! He still re» 
quires just as much misery as ever! J ! 

O, ye blinded Christians ! Say not tliat I have 
misrepresented tlie character of the Being ye pro- 
fess to worship. It is but the echo and counterpart 
of your own preachers ; only put in little different 
langna.f^e. 

But I will dwell upon this horrible picture no Ion-' 
gor, i. e. at present ; and if any thing has been said 
whicli is tlioeght to sa^'oiir of a waivt of friendship 
towards any class of people, I pan assure them that 
no such thing has been intended. I do really believe 
that the creeds of men, still followed by a large ma* 
jority of the Christian world, contain within them- 
selves fundamental errours ; and it is only for the 
sake of undeceiving those who have been deceived 
by fliem, that I use this great plainness of speech* I 
say, follvwedf rather than hHieved ; for there are 
many who follow those creed|^ and aid in suppcMiiin^ 
the abettors of them, because they are popular, or 
from some other cause, best known to tfiemselves, of 
whose understandings I have ^m> good an opinion to 
suppose they hdierce tliem. 

He who is bi'ought to know God as lie is, i. e. 
Tiews his character through a correct medium, al* 
ways beholds him in the same lovely, amiable, and 
propitious light. He considers him a fountain, yeSf 
anwthaustless fouTrtain,of immutable and eternal 
gomness ; communicating at all times the greatest 
possible good to all his creatures. Seeing the end 
of all things, and at all times, from the beginning ; 
not being subject to any contingency or disappoint- 
ment. Svhatcver his goodness dictates, his wisdom 
deviseth the plan, and his power carrieth the same 
into full and complete effect. In him, power never 
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degenerates into tyranniff wisdom into eraftf iuni\6b 
into unreasonable severityf nor mercy into weakness^ 
But ah his attributes, flowing from Iiis own eternal 
and immutable nature, xoye, concentrate in the best 
good of all bis creatures. If his children go astray, 
he corrects them in loving kindness and faithfulness; 
and all his chastisements are dealt out according to 
the multitude of his tender mercies, like as a father 
correcting a son whom he loveth. Although he 
sometimes deals out judgment without mercy to those 
who have shown no mercy ; y^t, in the end, mercy 
always rejoicetli agaiqst judgment. He doth not 
always €hide; because he delighteth in mercy; nor 
does be keep anger for ever, lest the spirits should 
fail before him and the souls which he hath m>ade. He 
is the same nature to all ; as he is the same God 
to all. He stanjjs in the sftme relation to all beings' 
of the same nature; and a change of the nature of a 
being would be the change of being. Hence, man 
would be no longer man, if his nature were changed. 
And so sure as man is man, God must have had the 
same gracious design jp the creation of all men, that 
he had in the creation of any; and, being perfect, he 
can neither revoke nor alter his gracious and glo< 
rious purpose. Having all means at his command to 
effect his infinite designs, he has arranged them all 
in the best possible manner, and each will be brought 
into operation in the best possible time. So it is as 
posMibie for God to cease to exist, or cease to be what 
he is — LOVE — as for one of his purposes to fail. 

O how happy ! how inexpressibly happy ! attMll 
those, who can look up with faith and confident to 
8uch a Being ! He is the source to which they flee in 
every time of distress : not, as to an ideal or imaginary 
being, who has no {tower to save, but as to a kind and 
affectionate Father. Does fortune frown, and pale ad' 
versity stare the humble believer in the face, be can 
ts look the Giver of every good to alleviate his wantsi 
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to mitigate hid sarrows, or otherwise (what may be of 
equal value) to give him fortitude under sufferingg. 
If abundance flows into the lap of plenty, and nature 
itself seems to smile upon all his labours, the child 
of this beneficent Parent will not be unmindful of the 
fountain of all his blessings; but, with a heart over- 
flowing with grateful acknowledgments, will go to 
lilm for all the wisdom which he needs. Has guilt 
found its way into the human heart, in consequence 
of some disallowed sin in an unguarded hour, tears 
of grief in silent supplication to him who seeth in 
secret will bespeak that sorrow which worketh re^ 
pcntanre: the wounded spirit unbosoms -itself in pe- 
nitential cries to God for mercy; which fervent pray- 
ers (if in sincerity} never fail to be answered in 
those pious resolutions which arc here formed for 
the observance of a future life ; which resolutions^ 
being kept, seMom fail to produce the desired effect* 
But what can be said of^ those who are conscious to 
themselves that they have been guilty of aggravated 
sins which have produced unparalleled guilt ? The 
case, surely, is shocking and trying. Yet, on this 
system, the v€5ry chief of sinners need not be, neither 
is lie, driven into despair. But, like the prodigal,, 
he recollects bis father's house, whei*e there is still 
bread enough and to spare; and returning to it with 
shame, though witlioiit hesitation, he finds the same 
reception as the prodigal did. But, suppose he dies, 
and has no chance to return ; what then ? Answer : 
If he die in bis sins, he receives the wages of sin, 
which is dtath ; but it does not necessarily follow 
that be has no cliance to return. We should take 
care we do not set bounds to the grace of God, or 
limit the Holy «. ne of Israel. But this objection will 
be more fully answered in its proper place. 

I admit that death would have been eternal in its 
consequences, had it not been for the eternal life 
which God has given us iu Jesus Cbrist our Lord. > 
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But, << M the Patber bi^ Ufe in himaeir^so 

hRth 1^ ven to tite Son to kave life in buaaclf, and hatis 
given bim power over all ieafa tbat he siiould girt 
eternal life to aa many as be bath given bun.^'- 
(Johny T. ft6« xvii. £•) And, as has been already 
shown, be hath given him all AingB : for Christ hin* 
self says, ^ All that the Father hath are mine.''- 
But although the consequences of death would bm 
been eternal, had it not been for Vernal life, yet tte 
consequences would not have been eliamal ntfierr; 
but an eternal extinction of being ; for dmUi is n 
extinction of life.* Hence, natural 4e»th puts n 
end as niueh to moral deatti, as it does to nsitmi 
Jtfe, because a man cannot be even eamnjly miiidei 
in a state of natural death* ^ He that is d^ tf 
freed from sin.'' (Rom. vi. r.) And the apostle 
argues that tite believers in Christ, having beei 
|ilanted into the likeness of his deafli, being buriel 
with bim in baptism, &c. (N^bt to be as de&d to sii 
as though they were actoally dead ;far he that i$ iai 
is freed (Gr. justified) ^urai rin. Now, if Diat deaft) 
which is the wages of sm, be endless misery, then» ns* 
thing ahort of mdless miserfi would free or jastily an; 
one from sin ! Bst if it be simply death, th&t deaA 
frees or justifes any one, and every one, front aui, haT- 
ing fully received its wages* Yet, by this alone, nooie 
would have eternal life. Thus it will be seen that etef 
nal life is the free gift of Crod, and purely by gnu^ 
i. e. favour ; for this is the meaning of the Greek 
word x«iw. rendered grace* 

* It will be perceired here that the author does nothelieFeiA 
9M intermediate state 4if eonacioua existence between death vb^ 
the resiurection s and of course death» tohim^is an exUnctionflf 
being; and all his ideas of a future state of existence are pi«^ 
cated on the glorious doctrine of the resuneetioii. This poin^ 
viU not b&labouted in these lectures ; but if any one thinks otIl6^ 
wise, he is Kqneffted to sead attentively Dr. Ihieatley'a Disquisi' 
tton on Matter and Spirit ; and unless be is thereby conyincedo^ 
its truth, nothing which the author of these lectures ciould saj o^ 
llut wbjtKJt woSd-he-filiely to omnnoe hifli*, 
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rtms •ftliave liiiil tlie fountliition or gpoiinil-work 
future liiticusKiuii. AnO iftlHiprcmiscs wliiclt 
havu latil are ftilHc, tlie whole siijirrati-iictiiru will 
a mere delusion. 1 mcaiit it' our idf^aH are urre- 
IIS in rogaiii to tlio nuttirc anil ctmracter uf Gml, 
■ tliet«e An the nnly data wliicli are eatteiitial to 
final cnnclusionsO >ill °^' concluaions will be 
«. We maj' bo ciTnneiiust pprliap!!* in xomo ntiici* 
ats, and yat iiur general 85Htem bo correct ; but 
ur ideas of lUe niiture and clytrncter n( God li« 
tinenufi, Ibcn nor wliole system of ritith, being 
t on iix\me ideas, must aUii be erroneous. And 
le reiiiarkH will apply to nil other Aystciiis in di< 
ity, as well lui tnoiii-x; and with the same or ei(Uttl 
;e. Now it will bo obvious, oven to the smallest 
acity, who sbHll be CHiiablo of reading Ibese lec- 
ts, that the character of Gud. us here Htatcd, is es- 
tially diHcrent from that whicli is found in all 
se creeds, which limit his grace to a jiart of the 
nan rare, Tliorcfore. if any of those creeds ba 
Ti in tliis particular, our's must be false ; and) vice 
ta, if onr's be true, those must be false. And, 
tlirrmore, it npjtriirx to mCi that no honest man, if 
he fully cunvinced and jierauaded iti his own 
III. can conscientiously do any thing cither to sup> 
t or iiropiigato an error ao iinpurtunt as the one 
ided to above. 

t is right, however, for all men t'l "piovo all 
igs, and hold fast that « hirli is good," Tlie noble 
'e»ns, of old, searched the scriptures daily to see 
>tlkC4' these things were so; and in this tliey were 
T noble Itian those at Thcsaalanica. There is no 
in, therefore, in imitating their example. Uut 
ir any nno shall ho fully convinced, beyond all 
Hoiiablc doubt, that the doctrine contained in those 
Hires is. generally speaking, false, 1 cannot aalc 
I tA HUppnrt it. or do any thing to encourage it, — 
i only favour I can ask uf uucti ones, is, not t<r 
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j^ersecntet either by word or action, tfaose-nriio silk 
eerely believe the doctrine true. And, 

To conclude this lecture, let us take care tiiat we 
ever give the same privilej^ to all, which we ask rf 
others. We may take the liberty, and no doubt 
ought, to make use of every argument in oar power 
to expose what we beKeve to be errour, and to propa- 
gate what we beHeve to he truth. But o«r weaposs 
must not be carnal. Let us, therefow, use only tbe 
dword of the spir^ the ward of Gfod, which is mrgh^^ 
through God, to the pulling down of strong holds. 

Let us imitate our divine Lord and master, who, 
had GomfMssion on the igpi<mint, and tiiose^utof tke 
way; meeting our brethren at idl times in the s|iirft 
6f meekness and brotherly love. 

We have altogether the advantage of our religions 
opponents : for, according to the doctrine we preacbj 
and in which we firmly believe, we most look upoB 
them, however erroneous, and however smfulf neW| 
as being heirs of the same eternal inheritance, sitb* 
jects of the same grace, and objects of the same divine 
love, with ourselves. Wh^'eas, on the other hasAt 
and according to tbe doetrme which tlrey preach, and 
which charity authorizes us to sui^iose they believe, 
we may be heirs of a kingdom diametrically opposite 
to the kingdom of Christ, in which they hope to gain 
admittance ; for according to them, wer may be sub* 
jects of endless wo, and objects of eternal hatred !^ 
Hence, if they do not manifest all that love, all that 
cinrdtality and friendship towards us, which we fed 
towards liiem, we must impute it to the malevoleiioe 
lat their doctrine, rather than to the want of a g&d 
disposition. 

But it shall be our aim to break down, if possiUe^ 
Aese sepamting partition walls» To teach our oj^ 
meats that we have all one common Parent, and j1 
we»are bretin'm. And. tlie same 6odovcr all, ia rich 
imto air to whom be iglory for ever* Ani^. 
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For th^ creature was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but 
by reason of bUn who hailh subjectea tlte sane in bope. Box. 
via. 20, 



IT is iiroper to oSn^pve here, that fte words in 
hope^ in the text^ not only in the Gredc, but also in 
^;lfattiE versioii, are placed in the next T^rse, and 
i^lcT the Golen : and that the particle o'^s rendered &e- 
ostts^y in the beginning of tiie 21st verse, is general- 
ly rendered thaU and is so rendered in the i6tb, 
1^^, and 2£d verses of this very chapter. Taking 
^MwH B ^ in haptf therefore, mto the latter roeinber 
imif m ^ i k mwc y^ ihey^ himmk in the original^ a fuH 
aSdjifBtifiaUe reason is given for the fact here stat-^ 
•d« viz. tlm creature ihhu madesu^eei to vanity r not 
wiUimglfi, &c. ifii hope that thfi creature itself aUOi (pv 
that nsien the (mature itedj^) shall he delivered frani 
the htmdage of corruptim U^o the glorious liberty of 
the children of God. 

This glof ioi^ (teliverance is not the s^f^bject of the 
present Tec^ture; hut will be taken up hereafter. 

What is pr<^08ed this evening is, to consider the 
areatton of mw^ ; his original state and standing ; 
llis natund and moral faculties; together with hii^ 
ain and disobedience. * 

It Bi»9t be obvious k^ all, even of the smallest ca« 
pfteiiy, that the origtml^organization, or constitu- 
tion of man, whatever it may have been, was jusi 
Boch aa God was pleased to have it. 

^oneii^^, certainly, cQuJd nQt Qflend, Unco^t 
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scions mfttter^ before it was oi^fmtzed into a con- 
scious being, eould not he displeasing to the Deity. 
Even SO) man could not ^tnobeyy until lie was not 
only conscious erf his existence as amoral being, but 
also was made sensible of the law that was given 
him, and which it was bis duty to keep. Man, 
therefore, existed in every sense as man, before he 
could have been a transgressor. I'he question now 
is, whether man (^hich is the ci*eatui*e Itere spo- 
ken of) was made subject to vanity, in his original 
constitution or creation, orw^iiether lie was made so 
afterwards, in ccmsequence of transgression 7 I 
shall contend for the former; thougti tlie hitter has 
been generally considered the truth. 

And here, that I inay not unintentioitally wound 
the feelings of any, it may hot be improper to pre* 
mise a little, by apprizing the reackr, (as I did the 
hearer,) that I shall be under the necessity of ' doing 
violence to my own consience, as well as to my own 
understanding and sense of propriety, and ah**'*^'' 
conceive, to the scr^ures of divine truth, UiMJo? 
take different ground, and proceed in a very diffe- 
rent channel, from what is ''considered arthodosc in 
the Christian world. But whether I ought to fol* 
low the divine testimony according to my own un- 
derstanding, or follow the vain traditions of men, 
the reader must judge. 

If a person should be ordered by the government 
to erect a new and commodious edifice on the site 
of one very ancient, and perhaps almost rotten^ 
(which, being in a tottering condition, and ready to 
fall of itself, must be taken down, in order to give 
'place to ttie new,) the persons interested in tills old 
building, seeing it beginniT^yo shake,*and the foun- 
dations giving way, wouHp'^m all probability^* not 
only be alarmed, but also offended : fi>r they do not 
yet believe that the new building will ever be erect- 
ed ; or^ if it should be^ they are apprehensive they 
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shall not like it so weU aa the old, to which they 
bave been so longacQustoffiied^ and then^fore, as this 
old httilding CQi^tains their last and perhaps only 
hope, they are loth to part with it. And can this 
l»e wondered at ? Certainly not. It is perfi^tly ^ 
matoral. But if they could but only he conyinced 
i|iat the new edifice will notonly he erected, hat that 
they will have an eqiial int^est in it, and also that 
it wiU he much hetteriban the cdd, (inasmuch as it 
win aoconmodate the whole -£attily, a (|uality that 
the old taUding, hy man^ was never thought to poa« 
BOSS,) J say, let them be eoavinced of all this, iHide 
they will not only he^wytia^^ofl^ee Ito old building 
demoli^ed, hut will lielp to puU it down themselves* 
But, (asking pardon for the above digression,) we 
Aall r^ui*n to our subjeet. 

The creature was made sviffec^ to vanitu. Now 
who made this cneatuce ? God ? or n^an ? Not man» 
e«4ainly; for inan must have been nuitfe before mm 
could act It is therefore equally certain that God 
ioade man subject to vanity as it is true that Gad 
]Bi|de man atall. 

If msm was tempted, while he was in his origiQal 
estate, then he was subject to temptation* Did he» 
#all ? Then he was certainly fallible. Did he sin ? 
Then he was capable of committing sin. And thi^ 
too, in his first, original, and, what has been gen^- 

|Iy considered, holy state. 

^ow how was ma^ temj^d? The apostl.^ </<jfW^ 
(ch. i. 14.), ** every man is tempted, when h^ 
ds drawn awfty of his own lust, and entiqed*'' Bvik 
if the firiE^ man was tempted in any other way, thf»^ 
here is 911. exception to this general rule. But if 
heve was no exception, then it follows that our first 
|MUB«Bta w^se made with the 6am,e propi^i^sitie^ whi^h 
:ii^ their chil^wny possess. Which wUl bring Qie; 
to consider^ 
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£• Tho original state and staBtdkig of man* 

And, first, let it be observed, tliat there can be bo 
sin in what exists m man originally, i. e. constitu- 
tionally ; nor in all the temptations to which he is 
^ liable in that state* For sin coimisiB not in being 
tempted, but in giving way to temptation. The great 
JBigh Priest of our j^rofession was capable of being 
touched with the feelings of our infirmities, and wu 
tempted in all points like as we are, yet 'withaut &iu 
(Heb. iv. 15.) This shows that sin does not conliist 
in temptation. The original state of nuui, there* 
frfore, was a state of innocence; thongh. ^subject to 
temptation, and, through the imbecility an^ weak- 
ness of his nature, or want of experience, UaMe i0 
err. 

Where, .then, shall we find, or in what csonsisted^ 
that original righteousness, which, it is supposed, 
man possessed, previous to his ti^nsgression? If 
this means innocence, it is what ^very child of Admn 
possesses when it i» born into the world. Bnt i^liy 
original righteousness, any thing more than inmeeem 
be meant, what evidence have we that pur first pa* 
rents possessed it ? This is often asserted, often re* 
/erred to, and often appealed to, as a standing max* 
im in divinity ; but where is the evidence on which 
this doctrine is predicated? I have dUigently 
sought, but have not been able to find it. 

In ]*cgard to outward circumstances, our first pa» 
rents, according to the account, certainly had fewer 
temptations than any of the human race have had 
since their day, or at least, since the giving of tho 
law by Moses. Man has now to eat bread by the 
sweat of his face; whereas they were in a garden erf 
delights, planted by the hand of their Maker, whese 
every thing grew spontaneously for their comfort* 
We are surrounded by various temptations, which 

* That>, ontheflttppontiittfliatUieaeeQiiBtislitcm^tnie* 
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assail us on everj side, but ft'om which we are botii 
morally and reHgionsly bound to abstain ; they 
were both morally and religiously free, except one 
single prohibitUin ! Now see the trial. Do we dis- 
cover any serious struggles ©f conscience? any great 
conflict with the adversary ? any attempt to resis- 
tance? No ! Nothing of this kind ! But no sooner 
were they told by that subtle deceiver^ who was a 
liar from the beginning, that the forbidden tree was 
good for food ; that it was to be desired ; that God 
knew it was godd to make one wise; and that they 
should be as god^, knowing good and evil, they take 
of the fruit thereof, and eat, and, seemingly, with- 
out hesitation^ So far, therefore, from discovering 
a couple of righteiins beings, struggling against sin, 
smd with ttie greatest compunction of conscience, re- 
luctantly yielding^ to unparalleled temptation, it 
looks a tlionsand tines more Hke two innocent, in- 
experienced, and uisuspetiing cliildren led away by 
a deceiver 5 or else! perhaps, following the natural 
inclination of they own pi-opensities. 

As a contrast to the above, permit me to mention 
bat one instsmce of the struggles and conquests of 
virtue since that period. 1 shall select the memo- 
rable youth, Jo^ep^ who was hated by his brethren 
on account of his dreams, as a pattei'n of moral vir- 
tue. See hijn at i^ early age (for he was but seven- 
teen when \m fathek- mac^ him the coat of many co- 
lours) taken from bis father^s family, and, of course, 
from his father's instruction, and by his wicked and 
treacherous brethren sold to a company of Ishmae- 
lites, who carried him down into Egypt. Go with 
him to t^e house of Potiphar, see him sold as a slavo 
to this n)iKtary officer, in whose esteem there was 
nothing to recommend him but his virtue and faith- 
fulness. See him rise, by degrees, in the esteem of 
his master ; behold the confidence he places in him, 
in makii^ hisi oi^rsoer of aU that be Ittttb. And « 
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now comes btitli Iiis trial and triumph of vii'tue; and 
that too, over tt^mptation ttnparalleled. It needs 
neither the pen nor the pencil to paint it ; the simple 
fact speaks for itself; while the future imprisonment 
and history of Joseph is^ a suffieient testimony of its 
truth ! Here is a trait of character more luminous^ 
in point of virtue and integrity^ than can be shown 
during the original standing of Adam. And if this 
be not a specimen of rifhtaiumess, and even ni conn 
piete holiness, what is it? 

But it nray be i^tdy that Joseph had hemt ren^u?? 
ed; as we read^ the Lord was ipith him. (Gen, 
xxxix. 3.) Admitting this to ha^e been the casei 
was be in a betl^* conditimi than Adam was, while 
in a state of innocence? That JoMfih^ however, had 
been renewed^ in the sense of tte orthotb^ of the 
present day, is much easier asserted than proved : 
for if he had been renewed, why have we not equal 
evidence that Ishmael was renewed, of whom it is 
- said, the son of the bondi-woman thall not be heir ^iih 
the son of the free^woman; for i^ was also said of 
bira,^' 0<mI hxtth heard the voice of the la d ■ and 
will makeqf him a great nation.'* ' And again, « Be- 
hold I have blessed hin^.'' (Gal iv. $0. Gen. xvii. 
go. xxi. 17, 18.) Dues God hear the prayers of ttOi- 
rmew^ men ? or does be bless unr^eved men (ac* 
cording to the doctrine ot the schools) pr not? But 
we are not attem^ing to grove that other men have 
been either holy or righteous, since the days of 
Adam ; but only to show that Adam gave no evi- 
dence, neither is there any evidence, of bis being 
any more boly or righteous, by nature, or in bis mr 
^nal state than other men. 

There is one text, which may perhaps be brought 
as 8A ebjeotk)B to the above, and as proof of the ori- 
ginal ri^teouAto^s of man. (Eccl. vii. 29.) '< Lo, 
Ibis only bave I faund, thakiGod both mads man ufr 
* nfi'; Jwl tbcgr JttTe eoui^t ant sMmgr Ji^«irtM»a.^ 
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Uei-o I tdinll a[ippal to Dr. Titylor, whoxc criiili- 

* <i, an a. Urbi-ew xcholai-, I am inclined tu lliiiik, 

1 not be cnlteil in qucMion, its prool tliat tlie Ue- 

Vioni livre reiulei'cil upHght lias no reference 

■uny inliprfnt riglttcounHcsa or moral virtue; but 

|uiil liave bepn nini-e properly renilrreil rig/il, i. c. 

i made in^rt Just as he int(Ti<lc<l tu make bim, a 

kniiitl tntcllij^i-nt bring; capalile of moral Hctioo, 

T )ft liable to err : or, in llic W(ir(l§ of ohi" text, 

" made man subjixt to vanilij ; and, of couri>e, be- 

bHubjoct to vnnit,v, they have sottght mit mauij in- 

\tron». It (loeM nut nece^i^aril}' follow, bowevei-, 

t utl Uie inventions of men arv vain ; some are of 

Ibiitrary rJiai'actor; Tor, ni»n bping made rigbl, bu 

Is capable of doinii^ griinil am evil; and I must be 

Noned for tliiiiking tliat lie is murli more inclined 

> to do. 1 cannot but tbink, whatever may be tbe 

opinion of othci'n, there are many more inventions 

in tho wfti-ld wbich are vsefui, and some very much 

", tlifln there are of tboso ;iiiuch are even useless, 

I mncli less, of tliniie which ai-c pernidotis. The 

l under consideration, tlicrcfot-c, while it gives 

mroofof a state of original righteatisuessi superior 

ihat Mlate of innorence in which every one is born 

irid, (as it will be perceived,) affords no 

lof of tlie supposed fallen state uf man.* 

I* Dr. Tuylwobaervea upon this text, (Eccl. tu. 2S. see above,) 

the wls« man in tile uonlext, is Inquiring' iolo the corcuptlon 

I ilepwviiy of iniinkinj, of the men gnd women tliRl lived in 

In thla int^uiry he met willi difficultieii. However, in 

utkaf; indil UM Ihc only Ibing in which he vimtbar, 

■ God made tM", maikelltlcctivclv, orminkindl^n^^U. God 

not only to Adam >t first, but to ell men in«uc- 

,s, tt;ii^iifi and oiukTst!! riding- Ki il'ulinB'uisI' be- 

■ iiiaBuod. 
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ll hns bcMi tlie labour nf tllt^ clefgWtfrThSI 
turieH tn ilrtrrado tUe mo.Hl. uoblc ui-vaturu ■ 
lower crratinn. man. and sink him. if possible, exa 
below tlic brutes. Tea, tu make liiin think af Uo- 



inmniliim: Whith ■; 

luBlltheinremiu.i' 
iiiiilcntiiiuJiiiKK, aiii-U.-. 
Sin. Bet&tt etlitioii, 17 
Agwn, "The Uebivw 
nol generally sii 
tbingi not otpal 
vi. 13. 3 Cliron. 
Bight Kordt, Job vi. 25, am 
ions, or monj ngento, it i 
After producmG- a nanibi 
peva tb»t yofAur, rig-bt, dotli 
rtfoujin£iat." ' ' ■* '' 
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And fiirthf 
(luced, where the word 19 uaed, vix. Jii' 
15, he adds »^in, "Thia mukes it evui 
GoiJAaJA nuutf Taon BiDH-r, [for it m*y, ^ 
trMulMcd) «ri<l yet (hereby way not be 
in the lii([liea( luid moat perfect seine, m 
teoua; But only his hrm^right with n 

with thOK powers, and fiivnuFed wilh <)>u 
DMnts bys jiropeTiucaf u'luab lie tn*^ I- 
in Um beat ami most absolute seuiG m > 
be rWrt." U)iil. mp. Beet, 8. pp. 432- 

" Thi» B>i>oMtiun of Dr. Taylor's," =;'' 
wbeia 1 wrote Tor llie above note, but 
time for publication in tlic tint edition •: 
perfect accordance with Ihnt uf the mo^i 
of the IBth ocnltln, the Iter. Dr, Saiixit 
he wu the greal«Jt Hchtibu- tliat ever :iil 

After the ii£e of (eivrtteen be never ) 
tran^lalion of Die Old Tctptamciiti lie 11 
tively. He was the most strenuous ami tlnriralled uli ___. 
rectitude of human nature, u!i it came (nan (>dd. Ha bu4 
a» an axitm thu ilnj auributes nt Dell.t could mt be ' 
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self, tod of ht9 fellow^Bieiit a»»beHig by imtiitey even 
l¥orse than the brutes^ a kind of devils incarnate /-^ 
And what is all this foi*; They wmt pardon me^ 
\dien I state, what appears most lileely to be the 
truth, but what, at the same time, I could wish to 
see proved false; viz. It has been with a view of 
raising themselves, and a few of their peculiar 
friends, in the estimation of the world, many of 
whom are their deluded followers, as a kind of dc* 
mi-gods y or, at least, a superior order of beings to 
the remainder of the human race ! And whi^ gives 
them tills superior excellence? It is not because 
they are so much better members of society than 
others; possessing more moral virtue, &c. (for, as 
far as this is the case, we are happy to give them 
credit,) but because they vainly imagine liiat they 
have been miraculously or sujiernaturally wrought 
upon by the spirit of God, which has changed them 
from an original state of sin and pollution (into 
which tliey and the whole human race had fallen, by 
reason of Adam^s transgi'ession) to a state of hoii^ 
nessi Of this original sin and corruption we shall 
consider presently. That the above is nothing more 
than the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy, 
(Luke, xii. 1,) will more fully appear as we"^ pro- 
ceed. 

on an^ other hypothesis. He considers this passagfeof Solomon 
(Eccl. vii. 29.) unanswerable. Although Solomon was perplexed 
ia solving* all the difficulties in relation to this subject, yet he 
Vas free from all uncertainty, and all doubt upon this point, viz. 
' T/uxt Ood mtikes man, mankind^ all men in (dl ages, past, pre- 
mot, and fidure, rxoht ; they all possess ih4U redmtde of nature, 
which if rightly wtpraved, will enable them to hum and fulfil the 
U)iU and pleasure nj their Creaior, This, (continues my friend; be- 
in^ the true interpretation of this cardinal passage, aH other pas- 
sages in theOld Testament, should be es^ained in eonfbrmit/ 
toit." 

♦ The reison I-ftc^uentlynwkeuse of the plural pronoun tiie, 
is, I consiiie]* the reaaer with me, nod as assisting me, in this in- 
rMiifiitiwi* 
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Dr. Adam CItirko, in tiis late notes on tUo BAkt 
as well as many ntlicra. has Inhotiird lianl U» shM. 
not only Itic Ruperiur iiiidcrRtnmliiic anil exc«Ui|li 
of tiiir lirat |iui-ciits bcfoi-c tlirir iluuibcd ieiti '" 
also tlic cliuni^c whicli took place hi their naf 
UiH rt^'Hiii'ct. in conttcjtiiencc uf tran<igi-csslun. 
he liaH Huccccilcd will UM njntear hy carcfiiU] 
ruslng bis noten; aiul for thin purpasc thi!; nro re 
monilcd to the reader. " Tficy Bucin." says he. (U 
our ftrHt parciitN.) '• in a mnmcnt nut unl/ to iaf 
last HOund ,iudgint.-nt, but also rtfieclions a sImA 
time bel'tire Adiim was *ii v-'wa thai ho cotiltl luuM 
all the creatiircN bifiiiglit before him, accunUw b 
Uieir rcHjieclivc niitiirc and iiualiticei: lunv lioiSm 
nift know that lii-st jirineijilc concerning tint Divine 
Niitin-c, tliat it knau-s all things ; and llint it is ■■» 
iitpi'PMent, then^fiM'C ho endcatuum to htilt* (liinffH 
among the trees, from theej-ciif tlic«/l-'^c/---v f- ■-"" 
Niiw is there any evtdcnre that Adam \v} 
knowledge of God before he sinnnl •'- 
could not iiamo creatun-w, after he nuhhI - 
and as correctly, aii lie (lid before? lean m l> ■%*}. 
if there be any evidence of either of thcuc l^ts, It 
ban entirely eluded my itearLli. No, ho f»r fmn 
obtaining this evidencL- from rciidiiij^ (ti" r»j.,. ....'. 
learned and ingenious notes, they tn 
evince, to my nnuci-standing. tlic truth ■ 
tin. that ^rait men are not lUwaija wt.< !;■ ■ 

proceed. 

Under tbiy article it nill be prnjier to tiike nollo 
and consider the present condition i)f iitariltiiill, U 
«taudingin relation to their father A<1;.h. ri... 
will bring us to consider nioi-c fully \vl •• 
ariginiU sin; i. e, the sin which humnn ni 
pogeil to Uy under in consequence of Ail;'. ,, - 
gi-ession. 

What befell Adam, by rca^ion of liis sin nr trxH- 
gression, so i&r as we hare been able t<j 
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wts nethiiig more flmn wbat now befatlis every son 
or daugliter of Adttm in passing from a state of in- 
nocence (in which stnte we shall consider all men 
nntil they are proved otherwise) to a state of sin an4 
disobedience* The question now is» whether this sia 
could, by imputation, or in any oth^r proper sense* 
descetid to his posterity, so as to render them, iii 
any sense, chargeable with it? As far as any thing 
is incumbent on us, by way of argument, we do n(S 
hesitate to say. Mo I and 1^11 rest on this ground 
Ufitil the positive of the question be proved* How- 
ever, although it seems very unreasonable to call upon 
any one to prove a negative, yet, having the evidence 
immediately at command, in this case, we do not hesi- 
tate much to attempt to show that the contrary is 
true. •* What mean ye, that ye use this proverb con- 
cerning the land of Israel, saying. The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes, and the childi-en's teeth are set on 
edge? As I live, saith the Lord God, ye shall not 
have occasion anymore to use this proverb in Israel* 
Behold, all souls are mine ; as the soul of the father^ 
so also the soul of tho son is mine ; the soul that sin- 
fieth, it shall die* The son shall not bear the iniquity 
of the father, neither shall the father bear tlie iniqui- 
ty of the son ; the righteousness of the righteous shall 
1)0 uium him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall 
be upon him.'* (Ezek. xviii. 2, 3, 4, 20.) This is 
proof in point, and as direct as words can possibly 
express* Now, if the son does not, and shall notp 
hear the iniquity of the father, how can, or how 
C(nddf the iniquity of Adam descend to his posterity ? 
The idea is as unreasonable as it is unscriptural.--. 
If we are in any sense guilty or accountable for 
Adam's transgression, why not, in like manner, ac- 
countable for the sin of all our ancestors, fi*om Adam 
down to our own parents? and so we come into the 
v^oM loaded with isin and guilty of which^ how^veiy 
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we are totally ignorant and uoGonsdotts ? O ivtui 
work orthodoxy has made of coinnion sense ! 

Buty supposing all mankind at*e corrupted, conta- 
minated, or polluted by Adam's sin, and they are now 
fiom into the world in this degraded or degenerated 
state, this must be considered our misfortune, and 
not our fault* For if Adam could not be blamed for 
his original state, we can no more be blamed for our 
original state tlian he; and the first state of which 
we have any knowle^^ is as much our origiual 
state, as the first state w%hicb Adam had any know- 
ledge was his original state. Whatever we may sup- 
pose the state of man either is, or was before he had 
any consciousness of it, or of wliich he has now no re* 
collection, it is nothing to him; neither is he in any 
sense accountable for it If he is born into the world 
ever so rich, it is no thanks to him ; if he be ever so 
poor, it is not his fault. If he is well made and en- 
dowed with good sense, he is indebted to the Giver 
of every good gift for the favour; if he beaver so ngl; 
or deformed, and dcpriveil of almost every sense, he 
cannot help it. Anu so it is with every gift or every 
privation of nature. Every human being can sayi 
with equal propriety, by the grace of Ood lam what 
1 am ; and this is as trfie in naturCf u e« originally 
or constitutionally, as it is in gracif i. e. by any spe- 
cial gifts bestowed on man after his having come to 
the years of understanding. << Who maketh us to 
differ? and what have we that we have not received 2 
and if we have received it, why should we boast as 
though we had notreceiv^ it?'* (1 Cor. iy; 7.) 

From these considerations, I conclude that man is 
born into the world totally destitute of a moral or 
religious character, as pure, in every moral or reli- 
gious sense, as a clean piece of white paper; without 
a single impression, but capable of receiving many; 
and also susceptible of blots and stains. This brings 
me to consider^. 
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3. Of fhe nataral and moral faculties of man. 

It is by no means my intention to go into a meta- 
physical dipcassion of this Isubject, as that would be 
very foreign from our present purpose, but only to 
offer some general remarks. 

Every one will perceive, at once, that the natural 
faculties or senses of man are all limited. The senses 
of hearing, seeing; feeling, tasting and smelling, how- 
ever free to act, are all limited within a certain sphere. 
Sound, which does not come in contact with the organ 
of hearing, can no more be heard by us, than by ])er- 
sons totally deaf. So with the organ of sight; we 
see only those objects which we term in sight; and 
these remai*ks will apply to Qvery other natural 
sense. These propositions are all self evident ; and 
therefore requii'e no proof. 

Now if we consider the moral faculties of man, 
however free wft may suppose them to be, they are 
no more free than the nataral faculties, and are as 
much linrited. 

The faculties of loving or hating, believing or dis- 
believing, choosing or refusing, however free, are all 
limited (i. e. in finite beings) by the very nature of 
things. We have no more power to love that which 
does not appear to us lovely, than we have to hear 
that which is not within hearing, or to see that which 
is out of sight. Just so with believing or disbeliev- 
ing, choosing or refusing. We can no more believe 
without evidence, or disbelieve when the evidence 
has come to our understanding, than we can see an 
object which does not exist, or prevent seeing one 
when it passes immediately before our eyes. How- 
ever free >^e are in all our volitions of choosing and 
refusing, yet we have no more power to clioose a mi- 
nor object in preference to a major, or refuse a ma- 
jor object rather than the minor, when each are left 
equally to our choice, than we can taste aloes like 
Jwney, or smell the most disagreeable odmir with th^ 
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flame pkasvre as the fr^^-ant rose* I admit that fte 
-nearer objects appraximate to each other in likeaess 
or value, the dtffei*eitce in tbehr choice will be pro- 
portionahly less ; but they aiust be exactly aJike ui 
order to be rendered pcrfecfly indiffei*ent. And as 
)ong aa there is a choice, although it may take but 
little to alter it, yet iK-ithout that little^ the choice is 
as certain to be followed as thoogh the difference wen 
ever so great. For if the difference were ever so 
great, the choice could be no more than certain to be 
followed ; and if it be ever so little, it will be cerMnn- 
Uf followed, unless something be flung in to turn tte 
scale; in which Case it would not be followed, thott|^ 
the difference should have been ever so great* 

These observations show that our actions are a» 
much limited in a moral sense as tiiey are in a m* 
tural ; and if limited in themselves^ they mu»t be li- 
mited in their coiise^uences, so far as ttley defend at 
all on us as their natoral or moral causes. 

Of these facts there could not remain even the sba« 
dow of a doabt^ were there no scripture to support 
them; (and especially, there being no scriptirre 
against them ;) but I shall be able to show that this 
doctrine is as scriptural as it is reasonable. *< It is 
not in man that walketh to direct his steps.'' (Jer. x« 
td.) ** A man's heart deviseth his way, but the Lor^ 
directeth hi^ steps.'^ (Prov. x\i. 9*) 

Now we know that, in a certain limited sense, a 
man does direct bis steps; and he can be said to do 
ttis with as much propriety as he can be said to do 
any thing, or that he is a moral accountable being.— r 
But yet there must be a sense in which be dc>es not 
direct his steps, and this is the only sense in which 
the above passages can be considered true. Now in 
what sense can this be? Xlnless it be in relation to 
those consequences which are entirely hidden from 
roan, and therefoi*e he has no design abont them, I 
am unable to tell in what is^nse it can be. The I«ord 
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so directed the steps of Joseph's brethren^ that by 
their means Joseph become lord of Egypt, whereby 
much people were kept alive. This was what those 
wicked brethren by no means devised. Thus their 
wicked hearts devised their way, but the Lord direct* 
ed their steps. 

From the above, it will be seen that all the moral 
faculties of mart are as limited, in their very nature, 
as his natural faculties: and hence, the consequences 
of all our moral actions, whether in themselves good 
or evil, are as limited as the consequences ot our 
natural actions, which we know, or at least have 
every reason to beliipve, are limited to time; and, so 
far as it respects the individual who performs them, 
to his own natural life. But we shall see more oC 
this in our next discourse. 

4. It is admitted that all have sinned, ^nd come 
short of the glory of God, (i. e. in the sense of scrip- 
ture ;) yet, nevertheless, we roust except him who 
knew no sin^ but was holy, liarmlesSf and undefUed, — 
So we can truly say, in tlie language of the prophet, 
** All we, like sheep, have gone astray — and the Lord 
hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.'' (Isa. liii. 6.) 
But if it be cleariy indicated in the scriptures that 
thei-e are some who have not sinned, we are under 
no more necessity, from the above quoted passage, of 
supposing that each individuak)ftlie human raceha!^ 
sinned, than we are of supposing, from a similar pas- 
sage, that each individual of Judea and Jerussdeui 
went out to John, and were baptised of him in Jordan. 
We have no evidejice that either Enoch or Elijah 
ever committed sin| but the evidence is much more 
clear that tiiey did not, being exempted, so far as we 
know to the contrai'y, from all the consequences of 
sin ; even from death, the wages of sin. And it is 
unreasonable to suppose that children, (I mean in- 
fants,) although they ai*e subject to death, ever com- 
mit sin: Christ says, << of such (i. e. while in a state 
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of infimcy) Is the khigdoln of teaveii.*' He sayi 
nothing about their IrepeRtaaco ; and it is difficaltte 
conceive how thiit they are caf^le of rcfpenttng, er 
that they have aiiy thing to repent oij ft^4^ Mcftv 
the kmgdam ^ heaten. 

It has been difficult for nany to accsmit for fln 
mffering which thooe little iittfoeentft offcen endirr, 
without admitting thtft^ in «one aenoe or other, tiie^ 
are ainnera. Uence^ while aone bare iupposed that 
guilty of Adam'iii trtaagpreaaion^ or what is coii- 
monly called original sin, (Oe abiurditj of whvk 
has already been ahowii,*) oOMSi to get rid of tkit 
absurdity, hare tun into another, eqnall j ||lartnfp.^ 
The idea to which I rilode ap^ars to haye been bo^ 
rowed from tbe Egyptian, Pytbi^reaB^ fir Plal^* 
nean philosophy, and, iike many other aboard no- 
tions, has been Inoorp^mted by some into tlie Chris- 
tian faith. 

This hypothesis snpposes thtft all mankind havi 
existed in some prior stkte, of which we hare mt 
no knowledge or reooUection^ mid iii tiiat state be- 
came transgressors^ L e» sinned ; in coMequetice of 
which, this world wtfs made, and we Were aent here 
to inhabit mortal bodies as k pUnishmMit for tilte mm 
we^ as indlTidilakb oommitted in this pre^nsthig 
state. This sentiment has been stated at lai^ge ia » 
^ork entitled^ << TAe-i8tet#l»^ of StMdUff^' pobliididi 
not mAtiy years since by a leatiied dergyman in tti 
state of N^w Hampshire^ and is tftill held by soney 
as has beesi understood, even in this city $ hut it is* 
anppositicm^ resting men on hyp^tbeais tiMiii veij 
solid argnmenty m eridence Sitom di^seriptwt». tt 
required little more than bnreiy ii^ be . etatod, to bi 
exploded by ewerf rational bdng who ia datemnned 
to believe nothitig withoot first seting suflteient en 
dence (either direetlyt or eka from tha ani^ogy «l 
things) in its iaTovr. 

* See the note i^gee^, 5ft» tfid S9. 
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The above bypotheftis a))pears to fne aftodt as ra*- 
tional as it would be for a parent to correct and pu- 
nish his childrenfor supposed crimes which they com- 
mitted ih their tTi/ancy) or before their remem&rance; 
or, at leasts which they have no reeolleetion at the 
time they receive the ptmshment ! The children are 
sensible of soffering, but they know not for what!-^ 
If there be any justice in such kind of punishment, I 
kiiow net on Mrhat principle it rests. But as few, I 
apprehehdy will ever undertake to defend a scheme 
so chitneHcal, I shall say no more respecting it. 

To defimd tlie propriety of suffering hnmanityy 
even where there is neither sin nor guilt in the indi- 
vidu^ who suffers, and reconcile it with the divinte 
benevoleTiC0, even to that very individual, it is only 
necei^sary to suppose, that some good, in some way 
or other, though at present it may be entirely be- 
yond the understanding of mortals to conceive hoW, 
will be the result of such sufibring; ol*, at kast, the 
sitflferfng may be necessary to prepare the mind for 
titose future joys prepared for the sufferer^ and with- 
ottt vHfieh tii^ could not be so fully realifised. It 
may be asked here, what evidence have w^ of this? 
Answo* : The evidence ariseft from the natui^e of Crod, 
a&d the analogy of things. 

It is believed that God, altiiottgli omnipotent, 
conld no tsa^pe make humah natuit^, without sub- 
;^eting it to all the evils ftaturnUy incident to 
famnim nalnt^, than he could make two hllh With- 
0«t a valley between them. If we are nt libeHy 
to suf^KXte that natural death iVM ittduded in tb^e 
detiuncitttfon^ God agaitist si^, which ^t^tils to be 
Ae jjUxm icriptnrd account^ and which Mt few will 
attempt to tony, then the sinner^i beiiig still pefmit- 
tmi to live, atid procreate fals Sj^les, hotwithstand-^ 
ing they are all subject to death, as he was, must be 
considered a matter of pure^avimr; for had the sen- 
tence been executed immediately^ mmm IpmM haw 
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been extirtct at once, and would have so i*e] 
as he now will remain, were it not for a fu 
surrection. It is possible^ however^ after { 
the sentence of death was executed, only b 
holding the tree of life^ and not by maki 
change in the original constitution of man 
whatever we are to understand by the tree o 
seems that mant by taking it, might have li 
ever. For the Lord said, '^Behold, the ma 
come as one of us, to know good and evil. A 
lest he put fortli his hand, and take also of 
of life, and eat, and live forever^ tlierefore tl 
God sent him forth from the garden of £den 
the ground from whence he was taken.'' (C 
QSi, 23.) As tlie tree of life is brought in 
brance again at the close of the book of Uev 
which is to bear twelve manner of fruits, an 
her fruit every month, (whose leaves will 
the healing of the nations. Rev. xxii. 2,) it is 
able to suppose that this tree, whatever is to 
derstood by it, will support the eternal exist 
man : but« being deprived of it, in consequenct 
he was left to languish and die. But it may 
per to remark further, that, in every Dense ii 
death must iwtv be considered as unavoidable^ 
us, in no such sense is it designed as a puni 
for awr sins. It might have been considerei 
nature of punishment to Adam, to know that 
-been the means of introducing death into the 
by reason of sin an4 disobedience, but no i 
ment to the innocent sufferers, who did not si 
the similitude of Adam's transgression. So, 
manner, the«man who brings distress and mil 
. his family by reason of his own sin, dissipati^ 
wickedness, the distress and misery of his fa 

* It is believed that man, is hit original and present ( 
.^n isBttoally nonaJU 
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a punishment to Aim; b«t 110 punisbinenl t<f his /a* 
milyf unless they are also partak«FS in his m$. It is a 
suffering to them^ but a suffering not accorB|m«ied 
with guilty and which may be wisiely designed for 
their future good. In this light we o6ght to eOn« 
sider all that we endure on account of others^ For 
1 contend that nothing ever ought to be considered 
a punishment for sin, except that which the sinner 
might have avoided (speaking after th%manner of 
men) by virtue; and all that may now be considered 
avoidable by pure virtue, may still be considered li 
punishment for sin. But unavoidable evil is no pu« 
nishment* 

The demerits and consequences of sin will becon*- 
sidered in our next discourse* I sl>a}l observe bere% 
that it has been pretty generally agreed, by DM>st 
Christian divines, that sia deserved eternal deaths 
and what has puzzled them very m^uchis, tofittdout 
a way how Grod could hejtBst, and yet save the sin'* 
ner from this d^^^rr^d punishment. It will be mf 
purpose to steer clear^ if possible^ of all such contra^ 
dictions. 

Some« however, discovering t1>e cruelty in suppos^* 
ing that any one, particularly infants, may be eter* 
Bally miserable barely for the sin of Adam, have ad- 
mitted that this infinite debt (as it is sometimes term- 
ed) to divine justice, has been cancelled by the suf«> 
ferings of Jesus ; and thus, man is placed in a second 
state of tria^ which is generally termed his day of 
probation. Admitting this to be the case,, as it res- 
pects what is called original sin, man is now just as 
well situated as Adam was, or as he could have beeup 
if this sin bad not been committed. Though, even in 
this case, I should prefer denying the debt! Because^ 
in point of argument. If I admit that this debt was 
ever contracted by Adam, in such a manner that it 
was binding upon his posterity, I must either prove 
payment, and ^how that justice has been completely 
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satisiied, or eHre ackiiowledge that ttie debt is still 
due. Now how is it contended that this debt has 
been paid? Why some say that God himself, in the 
character of Mediator^ has completely cancelled this 
debt! If this were really the case» i. e. that God 
made satisfaction to himself^ why might he not as 
well have forgiven the debt, without any other satis* 
faction than that of forgiving it ? Seeing a little ab- 
surdity in iMs mode of satisfaction, otbei*s have con- 
tended that it was a second ])erson who made satis- 
faction to the first* Then I desire to know whether 
tbere was any incrcy or forgiveness in the first per- 
son ? If this scheme of satisfaction represents our 
heavenly Father as possessing one spark of love, 
mercy, or tenderness, for his offending oflTspring, it 
is entirely out of my sight. A man has ten sons. — 
Nine of them have disobeyed him ; and he is deter* 
mined to punish them unmci'cifully. The elder 
brother (who is perfectly innocent, and whose sensi- 
bility is so great that he can suffer as much in a few 
hours as all the other sons could have suffered in 
their whole life) feels compassion for his guilty bre- 
thren, and propojjes to take their place. The father, 
without being moved at all to pity, at this generous 
offer in behalf of the guilty, and still demanding^suF- 
fering as a substitute for obedience, accepts the com- 
passionate victim, and satisfies his vindictive justice! 
upon htm ! Tes, and I may say, thus wreaks bis 
Tengeance! notwithstanding he knew the innocent^ 
of the victim; notwithstanding he knew his keen 
sensibility; and notwithstanding he knew that the 
suflfering, although sli(«rt in duration, would be equal 
to the most excruciating torment of his nine guilty, 
sons, if continued through the whole course of their 
lives! O, says the reader, my soul shrinks with 
horror from such a character! neither does it help f 
the matter in the least to say that justice is of such | 
a nature that the disobedient children cannot be foi" 
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given till oSended j^tice has received this suttsfac- 
tion ! Then tbink, kind reader, O think, my friend! 
how near the above character resembles the first 
person of a threefold Deity which is worshipped by 
most of the Christian world as Goil ! If the justice 
of Gody even ** the God and Fatlier of our Lord 
Jesus Clirist,'' i*^aired the eternal death of man, as 
a satisfaction for the sin of Adam, and if he has ob*' 
tained satisfaction for that offence, in the siiffmngs 
of his well beloved Son, on whom he has laid a pii* 
nishment equal to the requirements of his .iiistice,t 
does he forgive human nature this sin ? . Can a sia 
be said to be forgiven, when the uttermost farthing 
wliich justice required has been paid by 4iuffering 
humanity? Suffering humanity, did I say? Yes.-^ 
For none will pretend, after all that can be said 
about a union of the divine iiatui*e with tiie human in 
the pei*son of Christ, that any thin^ moi^ than hu<- 
man nature suffered. Now sooner than admit that 
the debt of original sin has been cancelled in tins 
way, I would acknowledge it still due. For in this 
way it exalts the character of the compassionate Son 
of God, only in proportion as it sinks and degrades 
bis unforgiving and unn^rciful Father! This doc- 
trine, therefore, cannot be true,* because it militates 
against the cbaractei* of God — God is love — but j-ovb 
can neither be unmerciful or unjust. 

But this subject will be ti*eated upon more largely 
in our fifth aud sixth lectures. These hints are on« 
ly flung out by the way, in order to prepare the mind 
a little for whjit must be expected in tJie sequel. — 
The doctrine which teaches, that God could not con- 
sistently with his character forgive sin, until a satis- 
faction had been made to his divine justice by suffer-* 
iug humanUyf (an expression which I use to signify 



* And if the pttniahment be not equ*! to tkt demand, where is 
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M ^m justice required of the ^nifer to suflfer, or att 
that ClirJ9t<eiidureil9) is a doctrine no where contain- 
ed Ifi the Bible; and is a doctrine as repugnant to 
Mason and ooand sense as it wonld have been awful 
in its consequences admitting t!iis supposed satisfac- 
tion had never been obtained. Let such a doctrine 
be imitatedy as far as it might be, by man. Let a 
fathw believe it to be wrong for him ever to forgive 
•a offending child until be hath either puni^ed it 
unmerc^fttllj, or else{what would appear to me to be 
fluuch more cruel) punish an innocent victim in its 
room and stead ! — mi wiiat would soon be the stat^ 
of human society ? 

We otkght to be exceedingly cautious that we do 
fiot impute to our heavenly t ather principles which 
we shcMild thinly would be an^ impeachment of our 
own moral characters, were they to be charged upon 
oursdlves. 

God is ever represented in the scriptures of divine 
truth as being ready and willing to forgive sin on 
the repentance of the sinner. Hencehe saith, ^ Let 
the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man 
his ttioughts : and let him return unto tlie Lokd, and 
he will have mercy u]ion him; and to our €rod, for 
for he will abundantly pai-don/^ (Isa. Iv. 7J) The 
whole of the 16th chapter of the prophecy of Ezekiel 
is full to this purpose, as well as many oliiers which 
might be mentioned. And If sinners are accountably 
for their own sins, and those only, wfatdi is also 
shown in the chapter referred to above, then all tiiat 
is necessary for any one is, to break off bis sins by 
righteousness, and his iniquities by turning onto the 
Lord. '^ Let him* that hath stolen, steal no more;^ 
and so with every other species of vice. " Cease to do 
evil j and 4eam4o do wetl;'^ wbii^ beteg ilone, the sin- 
ner becomes, what he ought to be, ftoly and righteous. 
Bu^ '^ wH be «stol» where isrl^ gftaeein M Uml 
for this appears to be a salvation by work» ! Aaswen 
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The grace is in tlw maidfestatioit of thie goodness of 
Grod, which leadeth men to repentance and good 
works* (^e Rom. it, 4.) i 

On this ground, every sinner knows for himself 
what he has to repent of; it is only of those sins in 
which he is conscious to himself that he has yioiated 
the law of his moral nature. From these he is 
called upon to hreak off; from these, and these only, 
it is his duty to reform. Because every sin against 
God is equally a sin against the law of our moral 
nature, or the dictates of a good conscience ; and 
what are noisins against the law of our moral na- 
ture, or the dictates of a good conscience, can no 
more be considered as sins against Grod, than the 
mere casualties incident to human nature. Hence^ 
Inst (by w^hich I understand all the propensities of 
the human heart) must conceive, in order to bring 
fortli sin. Whenever this cause, therefore, is want- 
ing, the effect cannot be produced. And sin, when 
it is finished, bringeth forth death. (James, i. 15.) 
The propensities of the human heart are not in 
themselves sinful, though they prompt ever so much 
to do evil : but when any one resolves in his own 
mind to indulge a propensity which is in any sense 
unlawful, then this propensity conceives ; and it be- 
comes sinful in the individual. (Mat. v. 28.) But, 
as yet, there is no death attached to it ; why ? — bcr 
cause |be sin is not finished : but when the sinful re- 
sollpon is performed, sin is finished, and death is 
the consequence. << When the commandment came 
sin revived, and I died.'' (Rom. vii. 9.) On this 
ground we can account for the sin of every indivi- 
dual of the human race/ and tlie consequences to us 
as sinners are what, if we had remained innocent and 
virtuous, we should have never experienced. 

All that we may suffer,, or be supposed to suffer, 
on account of the sin of others, not being produced 
by any sin of ours^ is no punishment to us ; but it is 

G 
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a si^eringf so far as it respecW vm, designe 
finite wisdom, for our good ; i^nd wbich i 
duty not to despise, but to sustain with ( 
fortitude and resignation. Jt way not o»l; 
signed for our good, but also (or the good o 
This should make us willing to suffer, if th 
God be such, for the good of man. 

The apostles considered their sufferings a 
up the measure of the sufferingaof Christ; 
asmuch as they were so, for aught we can 
the contrary, there was the same merit in 
And hence, we are assured, tliey will q^eet ^ 
same rewaj*d : <^ If so be that we suffer w 
that we may be also glorified together. For 
that the sufferings of this present time are v 
thy to be compared with the glory which 
revealed in us.'' (Rom. viii. 17, IB.) Al 
ing, therefore, must be considered in one 
two points of light ; i. e. either as the immec 
unavoidable consequences of sin, or else des 
infinite wisdom for a future good. Aod it 
thermore very possible that much of tlie suffc 
human nature ought to be considered in ho 
points of light. Viewed in cither light, wni 
a just sense of the same, the mind becomes i 
ed, not to the suffering itself, but to tlie bani 
who inflicts it. 

Thus, instead of debasing man infinitfily 1^ 
brutes, which is done by considering him b> 
wholly destitute of every thing that is good, 
sider him still, notwithstanding all his iuipcrl 
the most noble ci*eature of this lower crcatio 
consider him as still possessing the image of 
which he was created ; and that man is a 
made in the imi^e of Grod now, as he was 
first place: for if this be not tlie case, why 
given as a reason that << whoso sbeddeth man* 
i>y man shall his blood be >sUpd : for in the ij 
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God made lie tnan/' (Gen. ix. 6.) This was spok- 
en to Noah, after the deluge ; and notwithstanding 
the supposed total depravity which man had experi- 
enced, yet this reason is urged why he siiould not 
shed the blood of Iris fellow man. Man, being 
njade siibj<m^to vanity, is liable to err; yet, not- 
Avithstanding all this, man is still made in the image 
afGod. 

Whatever we may suppose, that man lost in Adam 
as it respects his nature, we are fully warranted in 
«aying, that it was restored in Noali, when <*God 
blessed Noah and his sons, and said unto thetn, Be 
fruitful, and multiply and i^eplentsh ttic earth.'* — 
(Gen. ix, 1.); the sasme blessing which he pronounc- 
ed upon Adam, whom he created in his own image. 
See chap, i, 25, 27. 

We have ho account timt Grod ever cui'sed man in 
consequence of his first transgression, as has been 
<yften supposed ; and even the ground; wliich was 
cursed for his sake, we have a most precious pro- 
mise that it should be cursed no more; for ** the 
Lord said in his heart, 1 will not again curse the 
ground any more for man's sake; although the im- 
agination of man's heart should be evil from his 
youth.'* (Gen. viii. 21.) Our translators have 
i«endcred the Hebrew ♦J fei, by for, in order, I sup- 
pose, to favour the doctrine o{ total depravity; but I 
liave the authority of- Dr. Taylor and Dr. Clarke, 
both, in rendering it though or although.^ If this 

" *The Hebrew particle o fei, which we renderyor, in this place, 
signifieth althov^h, as several learned men have well observed* 
and our translators themselves have so rendered it in the follow- 
ing" texts. Exod. xiii. 17, [ki] klthough thai was near. Josh. xvii. 
18. [ki] tho* they have iron chariots, and [ki] tho' they be slroiig, 
2 Sam. xxiii. 5. althoug^h my house he not so, &c. (See also Prov. 
vi. 35. Jer. iv. 30. Hab. iii. 17. Zech. ix. 2.) And so it should 
liave b^en rendered here. / wili not curse the ground any more 
for man's sake ; although the imagination of man's heart should be 
evil from his yiuth. That is, although he should full into the hist 
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(i. e. ilie above) were necessarily the atate of mafti 
it would be as good a treason whj man should be- 
come extincU fts it was why that wicked race should 
be destroyed. But the text under consideration nd- 
ther affirms nor implies any such^thi^; but only 
that man is liable to become thus erM^ .Md altliouf^ 
that should be the case again^ he has piVTised not to 
destroy the world again by water. The next trial 
will be hyjire; and although some may sufler great 
loss, yet they themselves .shall be saved^ so as bf 
fire. 1 Cor. iii. 15. 

According, therefore, to the premises here laid 
down the truth and propriety of which will still 
more fully appear as we proceed, childrenf while in 
a state of innocence, in which state they must be 
considered till they are capable of uoderstiinding the 
law of God, instead of being tpight that they are 
children of the wicked one, that God is their en- 
emy, and that he is very angry with them, and with 
every body else, for a sin committed by Iheir first 
parents, long before they were born, sliould be taught 
that they are in every sense <^ the word the c/iildren 
of Qod; that they are heirs of his kingdonif together 
with his Son Jesus Christ, who came into the world 
to teach them the knowledge of this glorious truth, ani 
who, while he was on earth, suffered much for them^ 
and on account of the truth which he came to teadi; 
timt Christ loved the world of mfl^nkind, and espedaJr 
If children, being considered in a state of innocence; 
and that they should, in^fpnsequence of these greai 
privileges, endeavour to Wve as lie lived; he being tike 



degree of cDrruption ; meaning that he would use other methods' 
of reformation for the fature." 

From hisj/outh, << This I conceive," says the Dr. in a note, '* is 
a phrase, signifying the greatness and long duration of a thing." 
As proof of this, he quotes, Psal. Ixxtviii. 15. Isa. xlvii. 12, 15. 
Jer. iii. 24; which see. Taylor on Original Sin, part 2, pp. 123, 
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great pattern amd example of the Christian life. On 
this ground the best morality can be taught, and the 
best reason can be given for it. If a person's being 
bom an heir to a crovrn Is a good reason why he 
should be ediicftted with a particular refer^mre to his 
Ailing that important station, the reason will hoild 
good here in a superlatire setise. If a person's be- 
ing absolutely destined to live in a certain country is 
31 good reason why he should have a knowledge of 
that country, of its laws and government, of its 
manners smd customs, it is oti this grotmd we plead 
the necessity of every one's becominjg acaiiainted 
with God, and With Jesus Christ, Whom he hath 
sent, whom to know is eternal life. Now would a 
person be so likely to attend to tliese things, if he 
tliought there were but a bare possibility, after all, 
of bis obtaining thid object; but that the probability 
was against him ? No ! But, on ttie contrary, just 
in proportion io bis doubts and fears, he would be 
likely to slack in his vigilance. 

If his preparation were to be Considered tl>e 
means, and the only tne.i^s, by which he was to ob« 
tain iMs object, theire would be, I must confess, some 
more encouragement ; but he is told that this will 
depend after all entirely upon the will of another, 
who has alr^dy determined his destination, and 
who, at the same time, was governed wholly from 
motives within himself, which have no real con- 
nexion with any thing which 0ie creature can do. 

From these, mid msmy other considerations which 
might be mentioned, I am iirmly ])ersuaded that the 
doctrine for which I am contending is the most con- 
ducive to good moTSility, even if that were our only 
(^ject, of any that ever was advanced. It is oftefn 
objected that this doctrine ought not to be preached, 
even if it be troe. Withotit taking up any time to 
expose the futility of this objection, (for what can 
men preach better fltan the truth ?) i will only 9M^ 
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in this place, that the strongest reason I can gi?e 
vhy it should be preached — ^is, because it is true. If it 
were not truCf notwithstanding tl|e temporary good 
it might.producey yet, the very circumstance of its 
not being true, would, be a good reason why it ^qM 
not be preached* All admit that the doctrine would 
be good, O yes, nothing oould be better, if it weit 
only true ; without ever considering that the yerj 
circumstance of its being mod, is one great evidence 
of its truth* If it were acknowledged not to be good, 
it would be. one great evidence in my mind that it is 
not true. ^ 

Now how does this statement stand when appKei 
to a doctrine diametrically opposite to the one bat 
contended for? -In aeknowl^ging this good» tbey 
(i. e. tiiose who advocate a different doctrine) ac- 
knowledge the one in whidi they believe, and which 
stands opposed to this, not good. Why tiben do they 
believe it true9 If the doctrine be not good, can the 
author of it be good 9 and if the author be not good, 
can that author be liOVK ? O fcNrgive me* my reli- 
gious opponents, I can assure you that I am seekjac 
your best good, while I thus expose both you mm 
your doctrine. 

But it is time I had brought this lecture to a close. 
We find then the present stote of man to stand thns: 
he is made subject to vanity, agreeably to his origi- 
nal constitution ; he comes into the world perfecdy 
innocent, in which state he is a fit subject for the 
kingdom of heaven ; he is movally inclined to good, 
but nevertheless prone to evil ; thus he stands in need 
of all possible instruction, of which he is capable of 
making a wise iQiprovement. But for the want of 
proper instruction in the first place, or by neglect- 
ing to improve by it in the secimd, he is liable to 
pierce himself through with many sorrows. Lest, 
however, those evils should be productive of events 
incompatible with infinite wisdom and benevolence 
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II the glorious plan of tlie Deiiy^ tihey are all cir- 
umscribed hj his su|ierior wigdom, power, aad 
;oodnes9; the deyeleimient of which will be tiie la- 
•ours of our fiitare lectoreB. 
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The soul that ainneth, it shall die. Exsk. zviii. 4. 

r 

I AM this eyening to speak of sin : its nature; its 
demerits ; and its consequences. 

That all mankind^ generally speaking, as has been 
already observed, are sinners, hoth scripture and 
daily experience evince; and as sinners, it is 
equally true that all receive the wages of sin, whick 
is death ; the soul that sinnetht it shall die* All will 
agree, therefore, that to palliate sin, or to deny its 
existence, would be of no use; but would rather tenl 
to extend its baneful influence. But while we woald 
avoid this, on the one hand, so we should equailj 
avoid magnifying it on the other; ^r this, so far 
fi*om being of any use to the sinnery^will only tend 
to drive him into despair. 

The Christian clergy^ for many centuries, have 
been generally agreed in the opinion, that sin, in it» 
nature, is infinite, being committed against an inii* 
nite Being. On this principle, however, all propor^ 
tion in the degrees of sin is destroyed ; for all sin is 
against God, who alone is infinite ; i. e. as much so 
as any. But it is on this ground, and this oniyi 
that any one has ever attempted to prove that the 
demerits of sin are infinite, or that it deserves infi* 
nite punishment. The futility of these arguments, 
however, I am happy in believing, begins to ap- 
pear ; and in proportion as the light of divine truth 
breaks in upon the understanding, such absurd no- 
tions will be exploded. The child .of two years oldf 
who disobeys its parent^ is a transgressor^ no less 
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IhM the one who is much older; bat who would attach 
equal <lenierit to both? yet both sin equally against 
tlie parent. 

In treating of the nature of sin, I shall endeavour 
"to be as coticise asf })08sible ; and yet be sufficiently 
(ilain^ so as to be understood. ** Sin/^ saith an in- 
spired apostle, *< is the transgression of the law/' 
(l John, iih 4.) Sin^ therefore, presupposes the 
existence of a law; and a law presupposes ^ legisla-*' 
lior or lawgiver, whose intention in legislation, or 
giving tlie law, is supposed to have been thwarted, 
in order for the law to take cognizance of sin* For 
if the intention of the law (in which word I now in- 
clude the lawgiver) be tiot thwarted, in what does 
the sin consist? What is the transgression of a law, 
if it be not acting contrary to^tlie intention and de- 
sign of the lawgiver or legislator ? This will lead 
Us to perceive at once, that God cannot be consider* 
ed, in any direct sense, the legislator of that law 
Khich is transgressed by sin. For, to suppose 
M'hich, we must suppose that his intentions, in the 
^ame direct sense, to have been thwarted ; i, e. have 
become abortive I But who will undertake to say 
Lhis ? The moment we admit it, we admit that God 
bimsclf is not infinite ! which sup)K>sition involves 
the mind at once in such a labyrinth, as from which, 
nothing can extricate it. For it is at once changing 
the glory of the infinite and unchangeable Jehovah 
into that which would be no better than an image, 
made like to corruptible man. Infinity can have no 
opposition. For that which is opposed is limited by 
that which opposes it. 

Then, says the objector, there is not, neither can 
^lere be, any such thing as sin in the universe | as 
nothing can successfully oppose God. 

But, stop! my dear sir, not so hasty! Would it 
tiot be more rational to say that sin is something 
^'ery different from what has been generally suppos- 
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edf than to say, if 6in be not what has been suppos" 
edy then siti does not exist? - I^or sin may exist, and 
be exceeding sinful too, and yet not be what thoa- 
sands have imagined. 

I shall therefore pi'oceed directly to show what 
law is violated by sin ; and also, who is the lawgiv- 
er or legislator of that law. 

The law of a roan's own understanding (wbid 
may be termed the law of God in the heart, because 
a man's own understanding is from God) is th6 law 
which IS transgressed by sin. Any other law than 
that which exists in the understanding of man, is a 
law which exists in God, only, and therefoi*e is a law 
which God alone can fulfil. Man is not amenable 
to such a law; it being above his capacity to under- 
stand. There would be more propriety in supposing 
children amenable, i. e. accountable, to the laws of 
the state, than to suppose finite beings amenable to 
that law by \rhich God governs the universe, Notr 
if sin cannot be proved, without admitting that that 
law which exists alone in God, and by which hcg(*- 
verns the universe, has been thwarted, and in the 
committing of which his intentions and purposes are 
viohited, it would be impossible to prove the exis- 
tence of sin. For, on this supposition, sin can only 
be nominal, or ideal, but not real ; as the real pur- 
poses of God are by no means frustrated by sin. 

If sin, therefore, be a violation of the law of onr 
own understanding, the next question is, who is the 
lawgiver^ or who is the legislator of this law?— 
Answer: The law Itself being the "im]jerfect know- 
ledge men have of moral good;** the legislator, or 
lawgiver, in all moral and accountable tieings, mast 
be a capacity to understand, connected with the 
causes and means of knowledge, ** which standing 
or existing on finite and limited principles, will 
justify my supposition, that sin, in its nature, ought 
to be considered finite and limited^ rather than in- 
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finite and ttiiIiiiHied» as ha^ by msmj been su^ios- 
ed.*** 

A man's own coQsciencey which is the result of 
all the knowledge he possesses, from whatever 
source obtained^ is the legislator of tliat law which is 
yioiated whenever he commits sin. Hefice the apos- 
tle says, ** When the Gentiles, which have not the 
law, do by nature the things contained in the law, 
these, having not the law, are a law unto themselves; 
their conscience also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing 
one another •'* (Roro.iL 14, L5.) 

The Jews, also, which had the law, must have been 
governed by the same genera] rule; l^Bcause the law is 
taken into the account of tlieir ^^ means of knowledge;'' 
(see above;) and therefore, according to the princi* 
pie laid down, helps 9^i£Lke up their conscience.-*- 
This, therefore, does not alter the general definition 
which we have given to the word conscience ; viz. 
If. is Wie result of all the knowledge which a man pos- 
sesses. This knowledge, being imperfect in ^11 im- 
perfect beings, shows that the law itself produced by 
it must be imperfect; and therefore this law may be, 
and often is, transgressed by the very acts through 
which the i)erfect law of God is fulfille<l. This fact 
may be beautifully and clearly illustrated by tlie his- 
tory of Joseph ; the crucifixion of Jesus; and many 
other memorable events on sacred record. The law 
of tlie understanding, or of the conscience, >y|)ich is 
tlie law of God in the heart, is transgressed, when- 
ever, by tlie influence of temptation, or from any 



• See Ballon on Atonement, p. 15, 16, I would here remark, 
that the substance of the whole of this article, as well as much 
of what I shall have to say hi my next lectiu-e, is faken from that 
excellent and unanswerable work. And I hope that what is 
here stated will be an inducement to my readers to examit)e the 
work itself to whicb I am in a g^reat de^e indcbtjed for these 
ji:emarks. 
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other cause^ a good understanding yields to a coin 
trary choice. In this case, what law is it that coin 
demns? An8w:er: The law of. the understanding, 
or conscience, which is violated, and lui other; for 
a law which is not violated cannot condemn. Thus 
the inspired apostle says, ** If our heart condemn as 
not, then have we confidence towai-ds Grod.^' (1 
John, ill. 21.) Let a man, therefore, so condart 
himself that his own heart does not condemn bim, 
and it is altogether a mistaken notion to suppose 
tliat thci*e is any law by which he can be justly con- 
demned. I admit that he may still have great fear 
of condemnation, in consequence of his being igno- 
rant of the law; and by supposing that a law exists 
which in fact does not. But only let him be brought 
to the knowledge of the trutl^and he is at once der 
livered from this slavish fei|r 

** Our acts as moral accountable beings are all 
limited to the narrow circle of our understandings; 
therefore our goodness is limited, being of the finite 
nature of our knowledge, and our sin is in tlie same 
finite and limited circle.^* (Ballou on Atonement, 

p. 22.) 

Having thus far considered the nature of sin, and 
shown, as I humbly trust, that it is altogether finite, 
proceeding from finite and imperfect causes, and 
resting wholly on finite and imperfect principlesi I 
might proceed to treat of its origin, by which its 
finite nature would more fully appear; but, lest I 
should swell this work beyond my proposed limits, 
I mast refer tlie reader to the valuable w^ork, from 
which I iiave taken the liberty to make a few extracts, 
on thi3 subject; and will therefore pass immediately 
to consider a subject whidi has not been so largely 
ti-cated upon in tfie work alluded to above; viz. 

2. The demerits and consequences of sin. 

Admitting the premises laid down, thus far, cor* 
rect; it will be rationally concluded at oncpi thatf 
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as sin is finite in its nature, so, in its demerits and 
consequences, it must be also finite and limited.-— 
But, notwithstanding this rational and necessary 
conclusion, yet it may be well to offer some direct 
proof on the subject, by which the correctness of the 
whole will tHore fully appear. 

My cirtdence will be derived from two sources: 
Jirst from the law of reason ; and, secondly, from the 
Jaw of the scriptures. 

1. I would ask, is it reasonable to suppose that a 
Being, infinitely wise, infinitely powerful, and infi- 
nitely goodv should bring a creature into existence, 
which, in the whole of that creature's existence, this 
great, wise, and good Being knew there would be 
more misery than happiness ? so that this creature, 
in any period of its existence, possessing a perfect 
knowledge of all its consequences, (such knowledge 
as God possessed before creation,) could rationally 
prefer non-existence to such an existence as bad been 
giyen him by his Maker ? This is not reasonable. 
And to suppose that this is the case with any of God's 
creatures, reflects the greatest possible dishonour on 
the character of the Creator. 

No finite being can merit an infinite reward, or 
demerit an infinite punishment. Tlie most that he 
can do, in reason, is to forfeit every blessing which 
has been given him by his Maker. And were our 
heavenly Father to take away every blessing which 
he has given us, he could do no moi'e than to take 
away our existence. This is the utmost, then, which 
reason, or which justice, (being founded only in rea« 
son,) can demand. This reason, and this justice^ 
existed before tlie existence of man* And both rea* 
son and justice would forbid the existence of a crea« 
ture, rather than to suffer it to exist, and then punish 
it nnmercifuMy for any thing it should be capable of 
doing. To suppose^ therefore^ that an unmercifiU 
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piinishment can be just, is repagnant to every prin- 
ciple of reason, humanity, of even common sense! 

2. We now come to consider the direct proof from 
the scriptures on this subject. 

And here let me premise, by saying, I shall not 
undertake to provi'^ from scripture that the demerits 
of sin are not infinite ; for this would be proving a 
negative, which I am under no obligation to do.— 
No, I shall only examine tlie scriptures on«this sub* 
ject, which go to prove the demerits and consequen- 
ces of sin, and see what is, as well as what is. wA, 
proved thereby. ^^ 

I conclude that it will be a given point that God 
did inform man of the consequences of sin before sin 
was, and in fact before sin could have been, commit- 
ted. ** For where there is no law, there is no trans- 
gression.** (Rom. iv. 15.) A rule or direction, 
which does not point out the consequences of disobe- 
dience, can be nothing more than advice, which can 
liardly be considered a law. But it is equally ne- 
cessary that the penalty (whatever may be under- 
stood by that term) should be published, as it is tbat 
iliat penalty should have been annexed to the law.-r 
For the penalty is supposed to be a constituent part 
of the law; but a law concealed from the peopk 
would be the same to them as a law not in existence. 
What should we think of a legislator who should 
make a law, annexing a very severe penalty to the 
transgression of it, but should publish only a part 
of the penalty to the people : the people transgressi 
i. e. disregard the law ; and on the day of trial the 
whole of the penalty should be inflicted, of which 
the people were totally ignorant when they trans- 
gressed the law? This, no one will say, is either 
just or righteous. The criminal is always suppose 
ed to understand, or at least to have it in his power 
to understand, the law which he has transgressedf 
and by which he is to be tried; and could it be known 
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that this was not the case, it would be a good reason 
why he should be pardoned^ and the penalty not ex- 
ecuted upon him. 

The above remarks have been made with a view 
to prepare the mind for the examination of that law^ 
under which Adam stood in the garden. 

Did God, or did he not, inform Adam of all the 
consequences of transgressing that law? And is it 
reasonable to suppose, or can we be justified in sup- 
posing, that God will inflict on him, or on any of 
his posterity, in consequence of his transgression, a 
punishment^ of which he was not fully and explicitly 
informed? The above questions need no answer; 
(i. e. from me;) the truth and propriety of the sub- 
ject being perfectly clear. . Now attend to the words 
of God. " In the day that thou eatest thereof' (i. 
e. of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil) 
*' thou shalt surely die.'* Heb. ** moth tamuth, dy- 
ing thou shaljt die." (Gen. ii. 17.) 

These words, thou shdtt surely die^ or dying thou 
shalt die^ contain all the penalty, whatever it be, an- 
nexed to ^e law which God gave to Adam. Now^ 
kind reader, endeavour to stand firm on thy feet, and' 
fortify thy mind against the force of prejudice or 
tradition, while I ask thee the following plain, but 
at the same time candid question. Is Adam here 
threatened with a punishment after death! — much 
less, is he informed that it would be impossible for 
him ever to die, in any other sense than that of con- 
tinuing to commit; sin, in consequence of which he 
should be eternally miserable ? No, not a syllable 
of all this; yet here is the law which Adam trans- 
gressed; and, f^ course, the law by which he must, 
be tried! 

I am well aware that scholastic divinity has la« 
1)oured hard to mall^ out a threefold death threaten- 
ed ; death temporal, death spiritual, and death eter- 
nal ; but as I see noteven the shadow of evidence here 
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of an ettmal deaths I shall take up no time to refute 
the nonsense and absardities of the ac:liool8. The; 
have harped mach on the marginal reading, dyi^ 
thou $haU diCf literally> niat& tamuthf a death ihs& 
shaU diCf and have strained everj nerve to make oat 
eternal death by it; but all to no purpose. Dr. Cluie 
paraphrases the words thus: ** thon slialt cootiiHie 
in a dying state till thou die.'' ** This," says be, 
'< we find literally accomplished : every moment of 
his life^ man may be considered as dying till soul 
and body are separated." (L e. till deatli.) ** Other 
meaniagSf'* continues he, <'bave been giTon tUs 
passage, but they are in general eitlier f andfid w 
incorrect." 

But Adam transgressed the law which bad koi 
given him^ notwithstanding the 'peiuilty or coBi»' 
quence annexed. And now comes his trial. Goi 
calls to him, in the cool of the day, heaj^ the cob* 
fepsion of his guilt» and his excuse for it. He ex- 
amines the woman in liks manner; and thereby 
traces the sin to its original source; which havisj 
done, pronounces a curse on the deceiver. STow bear 
the sentence ]^nouneed upon the guilty pair. Thai 
of the woman I shall pass over, as no one will on* 
dertake to say th«re is any thing in it which has the 
appearance of a punishment in smother state of ex- 
istence. We come to the man : what does God say 
to him? how does he point out to him the conse- 
quence of bis transgression? As much will depend 
» on this sentence of the Almighty; I shall give it in 
full. ^* And unto Adam he said^ Because thou hast 
hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, and hast eat^ 
of the tree^ of which I commanded tbee^ sayingt 
Thou shalt not eat of it;" (here the law and the 
transgression ane both explicitly stated* Now bear 
the sentence;) ^< cursed is the gnound for thy sake; 
in sorrow shalt thou eat of it ^how long ?) all the 
days of thy life; thorns also and thistles shall it 
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bHng forth to thee; atid thou shalt eat the herb of 
the field ; in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, 
(how long ?) till thou return unto the ground ; for 
out of it wast thou taken : for (to sum up the whole 
in one word) dust thou art^ imd unto dust shalt thou 
return/' (Gen^iii. ir, 18, 19.) 

Now, kind reader, be candid. In all this sentence, 
does God give the least hint of any punishment after 
death? No!— -he does not! Neither is it possible to 
suppose that Adam, or any one else, should ever have 
obtained this idea, either from the words of the law 
which had been given, or from the sentence here 
very explicitly stated, consequent upon transgres- 
sion!; Well, here is all the acconnt we have of 
this transaction ; which contsdns the law, the trans- 
gression, the trial, the confession of guilt, and the 
sentence pronounced, agreeably to law, by the author 
ht the law HiMSEi^F, and u}K)n those persons who 
first received it, and by whom it was first trans- 
gressed f and, of course, there could have been no 
mistake ; but every thing must have been judicial 
and correct. If this sentence, therefore, does not con- 
tain a just and full explanation of the law which had 
been given, I ask, what does it contain? If God ever 
meant to inflict a punishment, of which this doA not 
hear even a shadow of a shade in comparison, how 
can we account for his not giving the least intima- 
tion, no, not even the most distant hint, respecting 
it, to Adam? 

Leaving this matter for the wiseacres (who are 
foolish enough to contend for such things) to settle 
among themselves, I pass to consider the next capi- 
tal sin which stands on record. 

Adam, being permitted to continue in life to pro- 
pagate his species, (notwithstanding the tree of life 
is immediately withheld from him, for the want of 
which he must eventually die,) in process of time had 
two sons; each of g^whom brought an oflTering to tU^ 

u2 
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Lord, The offmog of Abel was accepfted^ m 
that of Cain was rejected; in consequence of wl 
be was angry^ and his countenance feiL InsI 
bowever* of looking into bis own heart, to find 
cause of the non-acceptance of bis ofibriag, jeab 
arose in his breast, and he loiriged witb an en« 
eye on bis brother : and it came to pass, thml, n 
they were together in Hbtb fieU, ^ Cain rose 
against Abel his brother, and slew htsiu'^ (Gen 
8.) Here is a mnrder, and that of the nost atrse 
kind — % fratricide J — ^the mnrder of a brofUwr !— h 
as it were, in cool blood! — growing out of Jeahi 
as it seems, on accoont of religion ! He had fee 
ed no injury whatever from this brotiiar, ml 
does it iippear that his brother had desptaod haa 
account dT the non-acceptance of his offertng. HI 
then was the matter? Answer : ** Tlie Liord hal 
spect to Abel and to his offering | but unto Ciia 
to his ofiering he had not respect.'^ This disf 
thecefore, seems to have been a kind of religious 
pate; and perliaps there was about as BMich v^ 
in it, on the part of Cain, as tliere has been in al 
any, of the religious disputes since ttiat period; 
where tnvj has been shown on the part of ihe 
putaats. 

We will now attend to the trial and ooatIg 
of tins murderer! <^And the Lord said umi» C 
Wheiie is Abel thy brother?" Cain, like«oot a 
inals, denies the charge implied in these Wfords, 
said, ^* I know net:'' and thm ariis this uwid 
question : ^' Am I my brother's keqisr ?" And 
liord said, '< What bast thou dons? Ibe voice of 
brother's blood crieth nnto me from the groand. 
Cain now psrc^Tes bis guilt detected. He si 
before that tribunal where no witnesses weve ne 
B«ry ; tar God, who was hiK judge, nesdeth aet ^ 
a^y isboidd testify of vum, fit be knows what i 
bjinu fifiia was a MHUNkr, the |fmr d <r er » tiw 1 
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Uie courts ^ trial, the canvktion^ 4iiid God hinisdf 
the iwige ! And it there ever were a case, which 
could d^and the full and complete execution of the 
law, it seeits, this is <me« Now tear the sentence 
from the JttdKe of ail the eUHli, who doedi right. — 
*^ And now thou art cursed from the earth, which 
bath opened her montii to receive thy hro&er's blood 
from thy hand.'' Here k the first eurje everpao* 
nofiil^ed em man ! and what follows shows in what 
this curse ooiiwasted. ** When thou tillestthe groand, 
it ahall not henoefortti yield unto th^ hi»* stmgth ; 
a fffptive and a vagaboiMi sbalt thou be in the earth.'' 
N0Wf mf dear Imthren, ^ideavour to be serious 
iH»ce more. Is there the least intimation in all this^ 
tksAA styi mm^ awful pnnishment awaited Cain in 
another world? No, I am happy in being able to 
^Ajf thei*e is not! Cam, however^ thohght this 
p«nishinent was greater than he could bear; and 
be immediately feared for his life. Dr. Clarke, 
upeaktng on the subject, observes that, ^ The ori* 
j^maA words, Ckidal avatd mineso {h&te rendered, 
Mf jmaiislifneni is greater than lean hear) may be 
translated. Is my criw^ toe greai to be forgiven? — 
Words (says he) which we may presume he uttered 
on the verge of black despair." (See his note on the 
place.) Cain apprehended that he should lose the 
protection of his Maker; ^ and from thy face shall 
I be faid^^^and it shall come to pass that every one 
4hat fiimieth me shall slay me." But the Lord, not- 
wiftstanding the43«fitence which he IhuI pronounced 
«pon him, gavse him a tsken of his favour ; and said, 
^Therefore whoaoeirer slayeth Cain, vengeance 
shall be tafc^i en hhn sevenfold. And the Lord set 
a mark upon Cain, lest any finding him should kilt 
Mm." 

<< Dr« Shockford" (as quoted l>y Dr. Clarke) '« ob- 
-serves that ti^ Hebrew word othf which we ttnxis- 
laic amati, mgtMm a sign er token, Thna^Q^tv. 
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ix. IS. The bow was to be leothf far a sign or tdkai 
that the world should not be destroyed : therefore 
the words, Jind the Lord set a nuirk upon Catn, sbodd 
be translated, And the Lord appointed to Cain a 
token or sign to convinte him that bo flersoii should 
be permitted to slay him." • 

Does this look as though God was^an enemy to 
Ciiin ? and that he had yet in reserve, in his ^ott 
counsel, an awful ptmishment which awaite«b, 
oi which he had given him no intimation ? If it doeSf 
I cannot see it.^ And yet, to suppose that this was 
the fact, and that, at the same time, Ckdn should have 
bad no intimation of it, is to me unaccountable. Bat 
yet it is contended that God will finally punish aUf 
except a few, unmercifully. O where is that ada- 
mantine heart, which can avoid bleeding with grie( 
M^ien it looks into the doctrine of the schools of mo- 
dbrn divinity ? l¥hat a charaoter is there giv^n our 
heavenly Father! who is acknowledged by all,(wbei 
creeds are out of the question,) to be the first, the 
greatest, and infinitely the best of all Beings ! Should 
any one be disposed to speak thus evil of the nuntf 
who has been only an instrument in giying meaa 
earthty existence, I would vindicate hi^ character as 
long as blood should be permitted to flow in my 
veins : God forbid, then, thai I should be silent, when 
the character of our Father who art in heaven is 
thus (that I need not say traduced, I will only say) 
misrepresented J I would not be understood, l|»wever^ 
that I mean to use any weapons which are carnal : 
but those which are more m^hty, through God, to 
the pulling down of strong holds. But^ to proceed. 

From this period, the world seems to have passed 
on upwards of two thousand "years without affording 
any very memorable events, either for the philosopher 
or the historian, excepting, during this long period 
of prosperity, the world had become very wicked.-^ 
** And God 9a w that the wickedness of man va* 
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great in iito earth, and that every inagination of 
the thoughts of his lieart was^nly evil continually." 
(Gen. Yi. 5.) Thk passage has often been brought 
to prove the toinl depravity of mani and that he is 
now, by naturet a fall^i^ creature. But, admttting 
this to be a true representation of that particular 
race, or generation, (though of this there may be 
some doubts, as this passage was only designed to 
give their i^neral charajcter, which will always ad- 
mit of some laudable exceptioas,) yet this is no evi- 
dence t^t the generations which had existed before 
them were of this chas'acter, or titat this has ever 
been the duuracter of the world, evei^ geueraUjf tpwk^ 
ULg, since. But that this was the character of tfai^ 
wicked race, m% admit. ^< And tlie Lord said, I will 
destroy man w^m I have created, from the face of 
the eaj*th i" But does he e^ak of any furtlier p^* 
luahment which th^ should endure^ or be liable ta 
endure, after they were thus destroyed/rom thefa£e 
of the earth? No-*-fiat a syllable of all this ! Why 
uiea is M suj^iosed that €rod meant any such <hii^ ? 
This is a q[uestiQn which I ^all not undertake to 
answer, let those answer it who thus believe,. I 
have noticed, however, evc^ passage, as I have 
|»H>ceeded, which indicates m the least degree the 
judgment, wrath, oi* vengeance of Grod — ^upwards of 
two thousand years have expired — one race of men 
are to be, and, as we shall see, is destroyed — and 
yet, not a single^ word which carries the most dis- 
tant indication of any punishment after death ! << The 
ifioges of dn is death,^' But that the sinn^ should 
ever receive any tiling more than his wages, is a 
doctrine not to be found in the Bible ! 

But the sentence, as repeated to Noah, runs thus : 
^^ And God siud,.ThQ eiul of all flesh is come before 
me; for the earth is filled with violence through 
tliem ; and, behold, I will destroy them with the 
earth." Noah^ however, found grace in the sight of 
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the Lord ; and having ^ilt an ark, according to Vis 
direction, for the preservation of himself and familjTy 
OS well as the various l^pecies of other animals, he, 
with them, entered into the ark, and the flood came; 
by which the inhabitants of the old world, togetfter 
with all other animals, were swept away. ''And 
all fliesh died that moved upon the earth — and eveiy 
man." 

Here is the awfiil fullilmentof that solemn sentence 
pronounced upon that wicked race ! Tea, God is 
equally faithful in the execution '*of his judgments} 
as he is in the fulfilment of his gracious promises. 
And what is very worthy of our notice here is, that, 
if he ever deviates from what might have been most 
rationally expected, according to thcf letter of his 
word, it is always in favour of mercy i Witness the 
' continuance of the life of Adam sifter his transgress 
sion ; the token of favour given*to Cain ; the grace 
found by Noah 5 the prolongation for fifteen years 
of the life of Hczekiah ; God's favour to the people 
of Nineveh, after the preaching of Jonah, &^. &c. 

But not a single instance, to my recollection, can 
be found in all the sacred volume, where the judg- 
ments of God have beew mentionecl, and of which we 
have had an account of their fulfilment, where the 
event proved to be worse than what, according to 
the previous denunciations, they had reason to ex- 
pect. Witness the whole history of the house of 
Israel. And in those events, where God apparent- 
ly changes the dispensations of his providence in fa- 
vour of his creatures, we have every reason to be- 
lieve, it is because he delighteth in mercy. 

I come down to the days of Abraham, with whom 
God made an everlasting covenant, and in whom all 
the nations of the earth shall he blessed. (Gen. xviii. 
18.) « And the Lord said. Shall I hide from Abraham 
that thing which I do: for I kndw him,** &c. " And 
the Lord said^ Because the cry of Sodom and Go- 
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norrah is ^at, andbeeanse their sin isTery griev- 
ous; I will go down*' — Hark! — Abraham^ being 
alarmed for the safety of the place (for his brother's 
son. Lot, was there. Gen. xiv. 12,) drew near and 
said, " Wilt thou also destroy the righteous with 
the wicked? Perad venture there be fifty righteous 
within the city — Shall not the judge of all the earth 
do right 1^' Yes, surely, God nev6r does wrong. — 
*« And the Lord said. If I find in Sodom fifty righte- 
ous within the city, then I will spare alii the place 
for their sakes." Is this, kind reader, tliat God^ho 
is so incensed against his creature, man, tbjkt he 
cannot forgive the smallest transgression until he* 
has received a sacrifice of a sufigsring tantamount to 
the endless misery of all human nature? O awful 
idea ! But what is there to justify it? Nothing. — 
Here God proposes to spare a whole city, although 
confessedly wicked, for the sake of fifty righteous 
persons! But Abraham, knowing the wickedness 
of the place, begins to hesitate ; he takes off five from 
the number, and, with the greatest humility and sub- 
mission, asks whether the place must be destroyed 
for the lack o^five ? He receives the same gracious 
iMi^wer, ** If I find thei^ forty and five, I will not 
destroy it." Abraham renews his petition, and 
brings the number to forty ; and yet receives the 
same answer. ^^ And he said, Oh let not the Lord 
be angry, and I will speak: Perad venture there shall 

thirty be found there.*' The city was still safe. 

— J— He takes off ten more — and says, " If twenty 

be found there;'* — and still finds the city safe. 

•^Oh let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak 
yet but this once: Peradventure ten shall be found 
there. And he said, I will not destroy it for ten^s 
liake.''— — O, what condescension! what mercy! 
what compasision — What encouragement for prayer! 
what assurance of the loving kindness of our heaven* 
Jy Father! . 
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But, after all, that wicked city was not spared.— 

what a wretched place it mast have b^en !— M, 
bark! — Does Grod say any thing about punisbiDg 
them after death? — ^For this is our inquiry at pre- 
sent. — ^No— not a word of all this ! Biit^ so far fitm 
it, God hath assured us of their deltvenmce. *^As 

1 live, saith the Lord God, (to Israel,) Sodom t\iy 
sister hath not done, she nor her dau^ters, as 
thott hast done, thon and thy daughters. B^ld 
this was the iniquity of thy sister Sodom, pride, ftl- 
nesa of ^read, and. abundance of idleness was in her, 
and igk her daughters; neither did she strengths tke 

^Iiand of the poor and needy. And they were haugh- 
ty, and committed abominations before me ; therefore 
I took them away as I saw good/^ ■ < * But thoa 
bast multiplied thine abomination more than they" 
—yet, nevertheless, lie says — ^ Wlien I shall brinj 
again their captivity, the captivity of Sodom a»i 
her daughters — ^then will I bring again the captivity 
of thy captives in the midst of them — ^when thy sis- 
ter, Sodom and her daughters, shall return to their 
former estate— then thou and thy daughters shall ^^ 
turn to your former estate.'* If the restoration ef 
Sodom and her daughters is not here clearly 0A 
fully implied, as well as the restoration of Israel af- 
firmed^ I am utterly at a loss to know what it am 
mean. See Ezek. xvi. 48 — 55, 

We shall now pass to take notice of the law which 
was given on mount Sinai; which, being four bun* 
dred and thirty years after the promise made, to 
Abraham, saying, <*In thee shall ail nattom be 
blessed,'' could not disannul that it i^uld Hiake w 
promise of none effect (Gal. iii. ir.) 

We shall not go into any particulars respectiiig 
this law, because, had it contained ever so great de- 
nunciations, we should not admit that any thing con- 
tained therem could fimilly mili^te a^iiiist tiie pro- 
mise made to Abraham ! which promise^ si^Oi St 
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Paul, was not made unto seeds^ as of many, lint as 
of one; ** Ani to thy seed, which is Christ.'* (Gal. 
ill. 16.) This law is summed up in the 26th chapter 
of Leviticus, where all the blessings, consequent on 
obedience, are particularly set down ; and all the curs- 
es, in case of disobedience, are clearly denounced. 

The reader is requested to turn to this chapter^ 
and read it attentively; and also thft 28th, 29th, 
and 30th chapters of Deuteronomy ; in which he will 
find the sum of the whole law ; i. e. all that Was ever 
promised to man, as a reward of virtue and obedi- 
ence, and all that has been denounced against him 
on account of disobedience and sin. And, as asto« 
nishingas it may seeTi; neither the blessings promis-^^^ 
ed, nor the curses denounced, extend beyond this life ! 
Rewards and punishments seem to be perfectly con- 
genial to the present state of man; but, neverthe^ 
less, all are proportionate to his deeds; which being 
altogether finite and llipited, being, as they are, the 
works of time only, so their consequences are equal- 
ly finite and limited. 

We have gone through with the denunciations of 
the law, as contained in tlie Old Testament, and are 
warranted in saying, if God ever designed to pu- 
nish his creatures in another world, i. e. in another 
state of existence, for the sins which they commit in 
this, the world was kept (for aught we can find to 
the contrary) upwards of four thousand years total- 
ly ignorant of it. 

. Ine greatest punishment which was ever threaten- 
ed the Jews as a nation, is^in these words: *' And I 
will scatter you among the heathen, and will draw 
out a sword after you ; and your land shall be deso- 
late, and your citfes waste. — And they that are left 
of you shall pine away in their iniquity in your ene- 
mies' land ; and also in the iniquities of their fathers 
shall they pine away with them." (Lev. xxvi. 33, 
39.) ^* And among those natioiis|fcalt thou find no 
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easet neither shall the aole of thy foot haTe rest: 
tlie Lord shall give thee there a trembling heart* and 
failing of eyes, and sorrow of mind : and thy life 
shall bang in doubt before thee; and thou shalt fear 
day and night, and shalt have none assurance of dry 
life.'' (Deut xxviii. 65, 66.) AU these judgnenti 
have been most signally fulfilled ; and are stiU tuV 
filling, in various parts of the world, at the preseot 
day* Perhaps there is no part of the world wbere 
the descendants of that ancient and once hononnbk 
race, enjoy {greater privileges than in tiiis land o( 
civil and religious liberty. 

Bntf says the objector, is there no proof in scrip- 
^\ ture of a punishment after death? — Perhsqis so: fe 
you will perceive, kind reader, that I have said no- 
tiling to the contrary — I am only examining tie 
evidence as I come to it ; and when I come to sock 
proof, I shall be very ready to admit it, being fullj 
])ersuaded that our heavenly Father will never pfl* 
nish any, but for their good. But I cannot think ot 
any passages in the Old Testament more forcible 
than those I have considered ; if I could^ I should 
certainly state them* We shall therefore pass to the 
New Testament. I am glad to hear it, says tlie ob- 
jector; for I am sure you will find proof cnoagh 
there, not only of future puipishment, but also ol 
endless misery. Well, surely, this is a very strange 
thing indeed; what! does the gospel of eternal life 
unfold and bring to light a punishment which the 
law knows nothing of? and which we have not 
been able to find in all the Jewish records? 
•trange ! 

The apostle to the Hebrews says, ^^ The priest- 
hood being changed, there is made of necessity a 
change also of the law ;" but if it be changed after 
this sort, I would ask, is it changed for the better, 
or for the worse? The same apostle says tliat 
Chrirt is the modjud^r of a new and better covenant, 
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being founded on better promises ; because the law 
is to be put in the heart, &c. See Hebrews, 7th and 
8th chapters. But if the new covenant expose sin- 
ners to a ponisltment not mentioned in the old, 
wherein is it better ? We must look a little to this 
new covenant, and see what it is* For even if the 
new covenant promises blessings not mentioned in 
the old, i. e. eternal blessings, yet, if it contain 
eternal curses also, and the greater portion of the 
buman race will finally endure those curses, in 
what does the better qusJities of this new covenant 
Consist ? 

I shall not take up every passage in thfUiNew' 
Testament which is supposed to prove future, and, 
by some, eternal punishment, as this will better 
come under our consideration in the last lecture, but 
shall only mention a passage which has been con- 
sidered as forcible as any $ and unless the doctrine 
alluded to be contained in the passage I shall ilame, 
it is not at all likely it will be found in the Bible. I 
allude to the parable of the sheep and goats! for this 
doctrine has ever been supported, or attempted to be 
supported^ more from parables, visions, and allu- 
sions, than from any direct testimony. 

The parable to which I allude is found in the gos- 
pel of St. Matthew, S5th chapter, Slst and 46th ver- 
ses, inclusive. Unless the reader has the parable 
perfectly in his recollection, he is requested to turn 
to it. The words on which future and eternal pu- 
nishment has been supposed to be predicated, and by 
which it is thought to be proved, are these. Depart 
from mef ye cursed, into everlasting Jire prepared/or 

the devil and his angels I *ind these shall go away 

into everlasting punishment/'^ 

In order to a clear understanding of the doctrine 

* For a full explanation and illustration of this parable, see 
Notes on the Pambles, p. 153. 
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contained in this parable, it will be uecessai*j to m- 
quire, Jirstf wiiat those who are pronounced blessedf 
are blessed for? and, secondly , on what is this cum 
predicated? — or for what arc those hn the left hand 
cursed? 

1. " Come, ye blessed of my Father, Inherit the 
kingdom,*' &c. Why ? " For I was an hungered^ 
and ye gave uic meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave 
me drink," 6lc. Now, kuid reader, on what is tin's 
blessing predicated? Answer: On feeding the 
hungry, &c. Is it possible, then, tliat tliis should 
be the blessing of imnwriatity P There is notliing 
said iipthis parable respecting the resurrection ^f 
the dead ; nor of that salvatpn which is not accord" 
ing to the works of righteousness which we have done; 
but which is purely of grace, and that not of our- 
selves, it is the gift of God. To apply this bias- 
ing, therefore, to tlie immortal state of man, is evi- 
dently a mistake. Our Saviour was speaking of no 
such subject, nor in reference to any such period ; as 
will evidently appear by reading his whole discourse 
on this occasion 5 which commences at the 4th verse 
of the 24th chapter, and ends with the £5th ; L e. 
with this parable ; and on examination it will be 
seen that he confines the whole to the then present 
generation. This generation shall not pass away iiU 
aU these things be fulfilled. The truth of this wUl 
more firfly appear, by consulting Matt. xvi. 27,28. 
Mark, viii. 38. ix. 1. Luke, ix. 26, 27 : where the 
coming of the Son of man in his glory, &c. is spok- 
en of ^ and in all the passages referred to his conn- 
ing is confined to tlie lifetime of some of those then 
present Hio destruction of Jerusalem by the Rod- 
mans, and tlie awful judgments which fell on that 
devoted nation, the Jews, is undoub^dly (i. e. in the 
opinion of your humble servant) the burden of this 
parable, as well as of many other predictions, both 
ill the Old and the New Testament. See Dan. xii. 
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1, 2, 5. John, V. 25, 28. 2 Thess. i. 6 — ID : all 
of whicli passages, I conceive liave reference to the 
same subject, and were fulfilled at the same time."^ 

This will lead us to see what is contained in the 
denunciation. Depart ye cursedj &:c. And these shall 
go away into everlasting punishment. This is the 
language of tetc? : for it is written, " Cui*sed is eve- 
ry one that continueth not in all things which arc 
written in the book of the law to do them/' (Deut. 
xxvii, 26. Gal. iii- 10.) So it is said to those on 
the left hand, Depart ye cursed! Why ? " For I 
was an hungered and ye gave me no meat,'^ &c. So 
it must be perceived that they were cursed for tlic 
neglect of those very things, for the doing of which, 
those on the right hand were blessed! This judg- 
ment, therefore, is wholly predicated on the first co- 
venant 5 which was a covenant of works : and ac- 
cording to this covenant, it is said, **The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die." It is according to this cove- 
nant, that, *^ every one is rewarded according to the 
deeds done in the body ; i. e. according to their 
works." And according to this covenant it is, that, 
«* whosoever doelh wrong shall receive for the 
wrong lie hath done, and there is no respect to per- 
sons." (Col. ill. 25.) The apostle does nof say. 
Iff shall be liable to receive, or he shall receive if 
he does not repent, but, positively and peremptorily, 
he^hall receive: the soul that sinneth, it shall die! 
These shall go away into everlasting punishment! 

The question now is, whether this punishment must 
necessarily, according to this declaration, be in ano- 
ther world; i.e. after death ! I say necessan/i^, because, 
unless the words necessarily have such meaning, there 
is no necessity of giving them that construction. 

♦ The awful Judgments, &c. wbichT feU on the Jews, it i9 
true, may represent, in the wisdom of God« still greater events 
which are yet to take place $ but this does not alter the primary 
meaning of the parable . 

15 
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It will he perceived that the whole force of this 
passage is predicated on the word erverlasting* The 
everlasting punishment applies to the unbelieving 
Jews in particular^ and to all other .nations, when 
they hear the glorious news of the gospel, and reject 
it. The punishment represents their state as a na- 
tion» being broken off from the good olive tree ; or to 
those who. are still alienated from the life of God 
through the ignorance there is in them. Now if this 
Qtate of things either has continuedi or will continue 
sufficiently long to justify the use of the term Attiitm^ 
everlasting, then all is rational and cleiu* ; without 
supposii^ the passage to have any reference to a sup- 
posed punishment in another world ; i* e« after death. 

A very scanty knowledge of the scripture use of 
this term will show that Ijiere is no necessity af mak-^ 
ing the cQmmon application. Because it is acknow- 
ledged by all the learned, tliat this word is often 
nsed in a limited sensb ; and m reference to things 
of time only. 

It is used in this sense by St. Paul, in writing to 
Philemon, concerning his servant Onesimus, who, it 
seems^ had absconded from his master, and whom 
Paul) having found, had converted to the Christian 
faith I and accordingly sends him home to his master. 
And, that he might be well received, sends by hip 
this short epistle, which we have preserved in the 
New Testament: which coincident, being so circym- 
stantiaJ* carries with it very striking proof of the 
truth of the whole history of the life oif this author. 
In this epistle, he says, v. l^tli* " Perhaps, therefore, 
he departed for a season^ that thou shouldst receive 
lum for ever: 'im dt,imn ajifvot uarix^t where you will 
perceive the sam® word, Mmi, is used. Will it be 
contended here that St. Paul had any reference to the 
eternal existence of Onesinuis ? I tUnk it canneibe: 
nor to any period after his death. For the 9m'xAce$ 
of Onesimus is the* subject of this letter ; and Paul 
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informs Fliilemoiiy that, if he owes him any thing, 
to charge it to his, i. e. Paul's account ; and that he 
would repay it. (v. 18, 19.) 

" Words,*' says Dr, Clarke, ** in all languages, 
liave, in process of time, deviated from their origi- 
nal acceptations, and have hecome accommodated 
to particular purposes, mvUiiimited to particular mean- 
ings. This has happened both to the Hebrew oSjr 
iAam, and the Greek mm -. they have been both used 
to express a Umited time, but, in general, a time, 
the limits of which are nnknawn,^* The Doctor has 
laboured hard to prove that the unlimited is the j?ro- 
j)er use of these words; and that the limited is an 
aecammodaM one. How well he has succeeded is 
not material to our puri>ose, since the words are ac- 
knowledged to have been used in a limited sense — 
<« hence the words, when applied to things which, 
fi^om their nature, have a lunited duration, are pt*o- 
perly to be understood in this seiise.'^ (See Dr. 
Clarke^ Note on Gen. xxi. 33.) 

Now, even acd^rding to this learned writer, what 
must I prove, that the mnuhment in the text under 
consideration is limited? Why, cmly to show that 
punishment is limited in its nature: and then, accord- 
ing to this learned writer's own confession, it is li- 
mited in its duratum. 

To show this I have only to show that the pu« 
nishmcnt is designed for the good of the punished; 
for then the punishment is limited by the good, which 
the punishment is designed to effect : and I cmclude 
that no argument is necessary to prov^ th^t this is 
the design of all ^od beings who punish or chastise 
their dependent children. Although Hm chastise^ 
nent for tibe pr^eut is not joyous but grievous, ne-r 
vertheless, aft^nve^d, it yielded the peaceable fruits 
of righteouimess to Ibem that are e]i;frcised thereby. 
(See Heb. xii« H-) Now, if chastisement were to 
be continued without end^ there would be no after- 
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ward to it ; ncitlicr would it yirld Uic fmite t^t^t 
cousnPHH to tlio jiuni»liri). It can lie nnl; a nulcvo- 
lcnt.bcing w)io iMinUIicH, but not Tor the gooduftti< 
puiiixlifil. 

If, tlici-cTorc, tlic puniKhment be limitod ut all, in 
any si'nsc of tlir. word, tliMt is no necessity, from 
fbc word, of canning Uip Wea of it intn u U'iwt 
•itatc of rxiNtPticc ; bi-caiii^r it is ackiiowlL i ! . 
fiiles of tlic f]U<?!itioii, tUiit tlicw word- 
10 tbincs wliich bavo IiaO both theip ctJiu 
and i-na in time. If xo, why may it not ut lu..- .. 
iiiilrd in flits iiiLHHage equally as well ? 

Hut I bavc conceded more tu tlie learned Dodir 
than wa« nrccssnry. t shall endeavour lo stiuB, In 
ray last lecture, that an indefinite jicrimJ, 
a hidden unknown ))^n()d of time, is the < . 
port of these words; and that an abs<>!<. 
is Uic acconimodated one: whitli will pui tl,. .— «-. 
iiig oar into the otlier hnnd. It ninttt be proTcd thtf 
punishment is, in its nature, endlat, bcrore 'vt tM 
< oncedo to the doctrine. 

It may he asked, after all, vl!-:t ' i :■ 
ronseipipiices of sin? Answer: !i 
of sin Is death.' "The soul il. . 
die.'" Tliis is the final sen! 
we may connect all the miHencs torn 
previous lu the execution of this final t 
which puts a final stop to the sinner't 
he that is dead is freed from sin. (Run ^ 

he that is freed from sin, in my ajiprvlicnsH 
eijually freed from its ronsequuices. Ruttir 
in — rieiitli — ; 



IiTCciving the wages of sin — deiitTi — and, of cdj 
being freed from sin, would, of itseir. give naq 
Burance of receiving also the gift of Uodf wli 
eternal life, through Jesus Clirist our Lonl. ^ 
therefore, will be the subject of owr next loclnn 
W i 
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;And not only so, but we also joy in God through out Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom we have now xeceived the atonement.— 
Kom. V. 11. ' 



I AM to speak this evening of salvation : to show 
in what it consists, and by whom effected : to refute 
the vulgar notion of satisfying an infinite dissatis- 
faction t and to explain the doctrine of reconcilia- 
tion. 

The text, therefore, which I have chosen, will not 
be considered unappropriatc; especially when it i» 
noticed that the Greek word, tMraxxAytit rendered 
Qtonementf in the text, should have been transiated: 
TeconcUiaHon, aa it is in tiie marginal reading; and 
also, in £ Cor. v. 18, 19 ; which see. 

. If this word had been ' correctly translated, the 
Ward atonement, and, of course, the doctrine of atone'* 
ment, as it is now understood, would not have been 
Round (as it is not contained) in the New Testament, 
tfeither is the doctrine of atonement, i. e. in th6> 
Mnse of making satisfaction to divine justice, by the 
means of a suffering victim, any where to be found in 
the Bible. In the Uld Testament, wherever we read 
of making atonement, &c. the Greek word, in the 
Septuagint, is ihATn^iof, a pn^tiatory, or mercy-seat* 
It alludes to the lid or coroering of the ark, which was 
made of puregoldt and on and before which, the high 
priest used to sprinkle the blood of the sacrifices on 
the great day of atonement. This signifying, that„. 
as the mercy-seat covered the ark of the covenant, 
so the blood of sprinkling covered, concealed^ or ^ut 
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away, their sins^ asd hid them from the face of Je- 
hcvah*^ 

But, not to be too critical, we shall proceed, ad 
has been proposed, to speak of salvation. Salvation, 
as revealed in tiie scriptures, may be considered in a 
two-fold sense. First: salvation, by faith in the truth, 
i. e. the truth which is brought to light by the gospel 
of Jesus Christ x a:|id, seeondty, salvation^ by being 
brought into the actual enjoyment of that truth, in - 
another world, which we now only enjoy by faith. 
Salvation, in the first sense, is enjoyed, or may be 
enjoyed, by every bdiever in the truth. 8alvati<inf 
in the second dense, is enjoved, i« e. now, by none ; 
except those who have ent^ed upon a state of im- 
mortality ; but will be enjoyed by aix ; i. e. when 
they shall enter upon this immortal state« For 
then will be brought to pass the »aying1iiat is writ- 
ten ** Death is swallowed up invictory.'' (Isa. xxv. 
8, 1 Cor. XV. 54.) Thus, " we trust in the living 
God ; who is the Saviour of all men, specially m 
those that believe." (i Tim. iv« 10.) 

* 'iMtrif^/ey comes from iXMjmdu, otlxdOTiofnUf to be propiHowf or, 
with an accuMtlve of the thing, to make ahnememjbr. Heb. ii* !/• 
Ej( TO l}ui9)t§r^du nrat t/uut^uLf^ to fndk0 atonemeni (or reconciUa^ 
tion)/or the nns of the people. In the LXX. (i. e. SeftuagirU,) 
iXAs-tfgioy generally answers to the Heb. nnc3i fJrom the V. nfla, 
to cover, expiate. See Parkhurst's Greek Lexicon, under the 
word 'JxATngm, '<Tlie word ixatfu^m never in the Scriptures mg- 
nifi.es '^propitiation," as it is translated m the pubHc Tersion ; 
(Rom. ill. 25 ;) but is used wherever it occurs, both in the Old 
Testament and the New, to express Uie mercy-seat, which was 
the gx>lden lid of the ark, upon which the Shechinah, or cloud of 
glory rested, and from which oracles were dispensed. Exod. 
xxv. 22.; Numb. vii. 8, 9.; Lev. xvii. 2. ; Heb. ix. 5. It must bo 
evident to every unprejudiced person, that this beautiful allusion 
of the apostle, which is intended to represent ChHst as the mes- 
senger of divine mercy, and the medium of divine communica- 
tions to mankind, gives no countenance to the commonly re- 
ceived doctrine of atonement by vicarous sufferings, though ma-^ 
ny, misled by the common translation, lay great stress upon this^ 
'text." See Improved Version, Horn. iii. 25. and note. 
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Salvatioiiy ki the second sense, as named above^ 
will come under our consid^ation in the seventh 
lecture ; wh^i we come to speidL of tiie deliverance 
of the creature from the iMmdage of corruption into 
the glorious liberty of the children of Crod. This 
lecture, therefore, will <Hi]y embrace salvation, in 
the first sense of the word | i. e. a salvation bj faith 
in the glorious gospel of Jesus Christ. 

This salvation implies reconciliation to God; i* e. 
not only a calm submission to his laws, to his go- 
vemment, and the dispensations of his providence^ 
but, also, a hearty acquiescence in the same; believ^ 
ing them to be all right, just, and good* For while 
the mind is in a state of unreconciliation to God, it is 
supposed to be in a state of opposition ; and while Ujl 
opposition, it Is in a state of ^n. 

This i"econciIiati(ni is produced wholly by a ma* 
nife^tation of the love of God to the sinner ; and 
hence, for the reconciliation to be perfect, the ma- 
nifestation must be made in such a manner, and to 
such a degree, as to overcome and completely de- 
stroy all opjiosition. This complete manifestation 
of tlie love of God to tlie sinner is tantamount to, 
and all that can bo undei*8tood by the forgiveness of 
sin : as the forgiveness of sin can by no means im- 
ply a change in the disposition of God towards the 
^nner. Hence the apostle says, ♦< We love him, 
because he first loved us/' (1 John, iv. 19.) And 
if the manifestation of the love of God in a Redeem- 
er^ or through tlie ministration of his son Jesus 
Christ, when fully realized, and perfectly under- 
stood, be not sufficient to reconcile the sinner to 
Ood, and thereby save him from sin, I know of no- 
thing which can save him; i« e. in the sense in 
i^rhich believers are specially saved, in which sense 
^e are now speaking. <^ For there is none other 
^ame under heaven given among men, whereby we 
must be saved,'* (Act3/iv* 13.) Now it is very 
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evident, that all men are not saved, in tliis sense of 
speaking ; but 1 have reason to believe it is either 
owing to an ignorance of, or else a disbelief in, the 
truth : and not to any virant of divine efficacy in tlie 
truth, were that only linoMm and believed. But it 
is the believer only who is saved in this special 
sense. " We walk by faith and not by sig^t"^ 
There may be, it is true, degrees of faith accnrding [ 
to the strength of evidence which is made clear to 
the understanding ; but let the evidence be ever so 
strong in favour of immortality and eternal life, ve 
still walk by faiths as well as hope for things whid 
we see not: and this will continue to ^be the case^as 
long as we continue in this state of existence. I 

Salvation, in the second sense of the word, will 
take place when this^iortal puts on immortality; 
i« e. in the resurrection ; when we shall be *^ chil- 
dren of (lod, being children of the i^surrectioD." 
But of this I shall speak hereafter. 

Thus I have endeavoured to show the natare of 
salvation ; and also, what it is that produces it; 
viz. the manifestation or commendation of the love 
of God ; which shines most conspicuously througit 
the medium of him who is the ** Lamb of God, that 
taketh away the sih of the world." 

I might here expatiate largely on the love of God 
as manifested in Jesus ; but this I must dispense 
with, in order to make room for ar^ments, which) 
if not more edifying, may be more necessary. 

It will already have been perceived, that, if the 
arguments and statements laid down respecting sin 
have been correct, there has been.no occasion for an 
infinite sacrifice, nor for any sacrifice, to difine 
Justice, in order to open a way for tlie forgiveness 
of sin, and reconciliation or salvation of the sinner. 
I am fully convinced that the idea of a sacrifice to 
satisfy divine justice, or to appease almighty wrathf 
is a coriruption of Christiatttty, w)iich crept in gnr 
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dually, with other gross absurdities, some of which 
have been already exploded; (i e. by Christiatis in 
general, especially in this country f) but others still 
remain.* 

Atonement, under the law, signified cleansing, or 
making those things pure, which, either were in re- 
ality, or else were supposed to be impure ; and thus 
the blood, by which the atonement was made, was 
applied to the vessels of the tabernacle, &c. as well 
as to the people. But the bloq|| ^^ ^^^Y ^ type or 
figure ; and therefore is to be understood in a figu« 
rative sense : for it contained no purifying quality 
in itself, but was rather considered as a covering; 
which the root of the Hebrew word signifies ; (i. e. 
the word used for the mercy seat, tlie lid or covering 
of the ark of the covenant, and also used for the ex- 
piation, or atonement;) viz. a covering or some- 
thing that coiereth. See Parkhurst's Hebrew Lex- 
icon, under the word -Ma kopher, in general, to co* 
vcTf overspread. 

Sin was considered as defiling the man, and ren- 
dering him impure. Our Saviour saith, *^ that 
which Cometh out of the man, (i. e. out of the heart,) 
that defileth the man." Mark, vii. ^0.) Hence^ 
man being considered in an impure state, he needs 
to be sanctified, i. e. purified, or cleansed, and made 
holy. 

Agreeably to this idea, St. Paul says, *< Christ 
also loved the church, and gave himself for it; that 
he might sanctify and cleans#it with the washing of 
water by the word." (Eph. v. 25, 26.) 

This presupposes that the church which Christ so 
loved, and for which he gave himself a ransom, was 
in an unsanctified, unholy, and impure state: yet 
this state of impurity did not prevent the love of 
Christ; he gave himself for it, notwithstanding ; and 

* See Dr. Priestley's History of the Corruptions of Civnstijmlty. 



ihat too, for ibe express pprpose of nakin; ber 
pure and clean ; ** that he. might present it to him- 
self a glorious charch, not having spot or wrinkki 
or any such thing : but that it should be holy and 
without blemish/' (Ibid, r. ST.) 

This shows the scriptural doctrine and nature (^ 
atonement. But as the word (in consequence how- 
ever of an erroneous translation) Is now incorporated 
into the gospel dispensation, and the doctrine of atone* 
ment is thought to b^tbe real essence of the Chm- 
tian religion, it becomes necessary to say sometluiig 
respecting it. But still we must be permitted to 
use the word in the sense of scripture, s^though that 
should not be altogether conformable to the croeds 
of men. If atonement be^considered as syn<myBoi» 
with reconciliation, which certainly is tht measrag 
of the Greeic word Mi<r«Axce>i, and is the marginal 
reading of this very passag^, the onhr one in wbich 
the word atontinetU is found in the New Testam^ 
then the idea is not so essentially different from the 
atonement under the law, according to tlie idea 
which has already been given of that. For as that 
was to ckanse, or to make pure f^ so the sinner 
may be considered as cleansed, or made pure, in a 
moral sense, when he is reconciled to God. In all 
this however, we see nothing of the nature of a sub* 
stitnte, suffering in our room and stead ; nothing in 
the nature of a sacriftce oftred up by the sinner; 
nothing in the nature of satisfaction to divine jns* 
tice, without whicli Got could not be jnst and yet 
forgive sin, or be the justifier of him that beKeveth; 
nothing like cancelling an awful debt, and delivering 
the sinner fh>m deserved wrath and vengeanre !— 
All tbisy wlndi seenas to be the doctrine of the 



* The word recondUaiion, (Gr. tMo^Ktv^du,) in Heh, ii. 17. an* 
flw^n better to the atonement of the Old Testament^ Uian the one 
ifrotffte^ 
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scliools, is no where to be found in the scriptures of 
divine truth. For^ although those ideas may havtf 
become familiar to the mind of raany^ who are in 
tlie habit of Jieading some particular passages with 
this construction^ yet, as will be seen, all such- con- 
structions are rather forced, or far fetched, than 
otherwise. 

My worthy friend, and ^luch respected brother in 
the ministry of reconciliation,"*^ in his JTreatise on 
mStunementf published twelve or fourteen years ago, 
and which still remains not m\]y unanswei*ed, but, 
as it respects its general system, and plan of atone- 
ment, is unanswerable by scripture testimony,^ has 
completely refuted the vulgar notion of saMsfying an 
infinite dissatisf action $ or of considering the deatii of 
Christ in any other p^nt of view, as being a sacri- 
JicCf than that of its being so in a figurative or al- 
Jegorical sense ) through which medium the love of 
God was communicated to man. I shall not, thei^e- 
fore, go into a laboured dissertation of a subject 
which has been already so fully discussed, and 
which remains unanswered ; but choose rather to 
recommend that work> and bring it before tlie eye 
of the public, in this place* 

Dr. Priestly, also, whose learning and piety will 
>iot be doubted by candid and liberal minded men, 
who are acquainted with his works, has fully refute 
ed the notion of Christ's ever having been consider^ 
ed as a sacrifice, (i. e. in the sense in which he is 
now so considered,) either by the apostles, or by the 
fathers in the first age of the Christian church. — 
See his History of the Corruptions qf Christianity p 
vol. i. article Atonement. This work also I 
would earnestly recommend to the attention of my 
readers. 

Under these considerations, I shall only speak 

* Bev. Hose» fiaUou^ now of Bofton, llmacliuset^t 
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of a few tilings which arc the most striking to my 
own mind ; and to which I wish partit:ularly to cail 
the attention of my much respected brethren in this 
place. ^ 

One error often leads to many. The error to 
which most of the ahsiinl notions in divinity may be 
traced, is, as I Inimbly conceive, the siippositionthat 
sin is an infinite evil, which demanded Inlinitcsatis- 
faction to divine justice. This led the way to the 
supposed necessity of an infinite sacrifice: and as 
Christ was sui>i>oscd te have been this sacrifice, this 
led to the supposition rf his divine nnture; which, 
iti their train, led to other notions, inconsistent vfitk 
themselves, palpably absurd, contradictory, and ri- 
diculous! And were an enemy to the Christian re- 
ligion to endeavour to brinfi; ^t into disrepute, and 
make it an object of ridicule to t1|e most rational 
and reflecting part of community, he could not do it 
in a more ready way, than to preach up some of the 
most prominent doctrines of the schools, (even in 
the present day,) plainly and explicitly, as the doc^ 
trines of the Bible. Some, being, as we may well 
suppose, aware and sensible of this, take care to say 
but very little about any fundamental points of doc- 
trine : they take care to preach pretty good morali- 
ty I (which, to be sure answers a certain purpose 
-very well;) but you may hear them month after 
month, and perhaps year after year, w itliout know- 
ing in what they really believe; or whether they ab- 
solutely believe any thing, as a subject of divine re- 
velation. In this they are undoubtedly wise; butin 
what does the wisdom consist? Do they not very 
well know, that, if they should dwell much upon 
the doctrinal points, which, as may be supposed, 
they have pledged themselves to support, they would, 
in a very short time, preach away, those whom even 
they themselves would consider the very best part 
of their hearers ; and they would have none left, ex- 
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cept those, who. would be considered by most people, 
if not by their teachers, to be a set of mere selfish 
bigots; who wish the happiness of none but them- 
selves, and those like minded; who, like the Phari- 
sees of whom we read, can say in their hearts to all 
others, stajid by, come not nigh ttSf for tve are more 
holy than thou I Thank God ! I am under no such 
obligation! I have pledged myself to no party, 
nor to support any particular doctrine or sentiment. 
I am still open to conviction ; and am entirely blind 
to my own heart, if I am either obstinate or fro- 
Avard. Convince me of the truth of that, in which I 
do not now believe, and if it be a truth which be- 
longs to the Christian religion, I will immediately 
preach it, with tlie same ardour, the same fervency, 
and the same zeal. I am already convinced of some 
errors, which I once believed, and preached, as 
truth ; I nmy be, perhaps, still convinced of others ; 
but, for the time being, I declare before Him who 
knows my heart, I ever did, and feel that I ever 
must — come life — or come deatli— preach that, and 
that alone, which I believe to be true. 

These, my asseverations, perhaps, are altogether 
unnecessary; neither do I mean them as a charge 
against ministers of other denominations; they may 
do the same, for augj^t I know, God knoweth out- 
hearts ; but these remarks are only designed to show 
my sense of duty and propriety on this subject. The 
mind of preachers never ought to be trammelled by 
the sect or sentiment to which they are supposed to 
l>eJong; but let them remember, that, while they are 
the servants of all, tliey are the Lord's freemen : 
and that they are under no obligation to bow down" 
to the images, which the J^cbuchadne%%ars of the 
day may set up: but to renounce, altogether "the 
hidden things of dishonesty, not walking in craftiness 
nor handling the word, of, Grod deceitfully; but by 
manifestation of the truth, commending themselves 
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to erery man's comemce in tlw sight of Grod." (^ 
Cor. ir. 8.) 

These obserrafionSy I hofSy will prepare the mnd, 
in some degree, to hear with candour, and withoot 
prejudice^ what is to follow. For there is notbnig 
which so completely unfits tte mind for <»ndid ia- 
Testigation, as a prepossession of pr^fudice aguiist 
what is expected to be adranoed. 

Now tot the sake of exposing the glari i^ absif' 
dily of considering the salvation of sinners to be * 
salvation from infinite and deserved pmrishinenty 
which tlie sinner jostly demoted in 8in»ing agaiBst 
an iiriloite Jikavak, I will admit the doctrine, fer 
one moment, tme :. and then see bow God is suffw- 
ed to getrid of this awful dem^itt so as tooave eun 

m 

MC SIW9UT* 

Now sin, mind ye, is infinite, deserving infinite 
panishment^ which the justice of God» requires; 
which demand must be satisfied before one sioner 
can be saved ! This infinite moutitain of sin, there- 
fore, (if I may be allowed to make use of such a me- 
taphor,) or rather tlie infinite requirement of diTine 
justice, stands in the way of the salvation of the sin- 
ner. How, then, can the sinner be saved ? Why— 
God has found out a way. But how ? Why-— to 
speak in plain terms, accoriMngto our metaphor, (and 
we must roeak plain on such occasions,) — €rod rol* 
led away tbis mountain himself; or, at least, he got 
it so far out of the way, that he could-— some how or 
otiier, by using a g^roat deal of precaution — get a few 
irimiers by it, or round it-^unuer it, or over it, iato 
^heaven ! Do not grow uneasy^ kind rettdor^ it is all 
"^right^ undoubtedly. But, stop! another difilcol^ 
arises. How did' God move this raonntttn 2 for H 
was as big as hlmsriC, Is God mwe than infinite? 
If o. Well then^ how could infinite remove ififlnite? 
Supposing these two mountoins, vi2. the mftnity of 

GkNl, and the tefinity of sin, \aA hoea pat iato an 
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infinite pair of scales! wMch wouM have Veighed 
down the other ? Answer : Neither ! But the scales 
vrould have remained just as well balanced as though 
there had not been the smallest dust of the balance in 
them. Thus jou will perceiye, if sin had been inft- 
fiite, or the demerits of it infinite, God himself, be- 
ing no more than infinite, could not have removed 
it, so as to have saved one sinner. 

Again : Where was this mountain of sin removed 
to ? I say re-maved: for no one, at this day, supposes 
that it existed from eternity : and yet, it has grown 
to infinity! It 4s far superior to the little stone f of 
which we read, which was cut out of the mountain 
without himdsr and became a great mountain, and 
filled the whole earth : for this mountain not only 
filled the earth, but it is supposed to have filled im-» 
niensity — It is injRtitte! Reader, if thou hast ever 
been in favour of this absurd notion, and if it should 
still occupy the least place in thy mind, I must now 
pity thee^ knowing that thou must begin to feel very 
uneasy. I will tlierefore pursue the metaphor no 
further. 

But you must take care not to give up this idea 
too soon; lest more should go with it than, at present, 
yott should know how to paft with. For if sin be 
not infinite, where was the necessity of an infinite 
sacrifice, or of any sacrifice, to divine justice? For 
if sin be not infinite, an infinite Jehovah can forgive 
it, just when he sees fit, without tlie least violation 
of divine justice. It never was unjust for God to 
forgive sin. And if no such sacrifice were necessa- 
ry, where was the neces^ty of Christ's b^ing any 
thing more than what he is plainly and clearly styl- 
ed in the scriptures: Jesns of J^a%areth, the son of 
Joseph: (John, u 45 :)a man appron^of God among 

fou, by rtdra^AeSf wonders f and signs 9 which €hd did 
f him: (Acts, it. £2 :) the one mediator between Ood 
and men, the imm ChriHJesuSn (1 Tim. ti. 5.) For^ 
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aside fi'om tliis great and infinite sacrifice, wfaicli is 
supposed to have been necessary, on account of the 
infinity of sin, tliere is no necessi^' in supposingthat 
any thing was done, or that it was necessary any 
thing sliould have been done, more than what God 
could enable man to do; or, in otlier words, than 
w hat God could do thi*ough the instrumentality of 
man ; viz. the miracUSf woiulers, atid signs, vhich 
God did by Jesus. Be not alarmed, kind reader^ 1 
have only quoted a few passages out of many which 
might have been quoted to the same purpose; but 
this will come under our next discourse, \yhatis 
said here is only to prepai-e the way for w bat is to 
come. If thy heart be at all opposed to the words 
above in italics, it only shows that it is in opposition 
to the scriptures of divine truth, rather than in op- 
position to your humble servant. 

But, admitting that Christ was God as well as 
man, how was this infinite sacrifice made? Will 
any one admit that the divine nature suffered?" 
This never has been, nor is it possible that it ever 
should be, admitted by any rational being. Then, 
who, or what, did suffer? Answer : The man Christ 
Jesus. And if it was the human nature only that 
suffered, then, after allf it was nothing more than a 
human suffering. These ideas must be so plain and 
clear to every one, that they need not be pursued any 
further. But — 

How was even this suffering necessary to cnahlc 
God to forgive sin ? How was any sacrifice to di- 
vine justice necessary 2 May God pardon my er- 
ror, if it be^ne, when I say there was no necessity 
for the suffering of Christ, as a satisfaction to divine 
justice. For aught I can see, or aught I have been 
able to learn to the contrary, God could just as con- 
sistently forgive sin before, as since ; neither does 
he now forgive sin, on account of, or with the least 
reference to, the sufferings of Christ j any more than 
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lie (Iocs on account of the sufferinj^ of the apostles, 
or any one else who has suffered in the same cause. 
** As by man came death, so by man came the resur- 
rection of the dead." If Jesus hsid not died, he could 
not have been raised from the dead. In this sense. 
Ill's death was necessary. It was also necessary tliat 
his death should have been public; so there could be 
no dispute about its reality. He was therefoi-e deli-« 
vered, though by a traitor, according to the deter- 
minate counsel and foreknowledge of God: and by 
wicked hands he was crucified and slain, though itwas 
what God) by his hand, and by his counsel, had deter- 
mined should be done. (See Acts, ii. 23. iv. 27, 28.) 

These things were all necessary in the wisdom of 
God ; as Jesus was to set an example which had ne- 
ver been before set by man, and which, I have rea- 
son to fear, has been but yery rarely, if ever, fully 
followed by any ; i. e. of pure and perfect love to the 
chief of sinners. While we lament, therefore, the 
sufferings of Christ, viewed as such, and lamei^that 
there is too much of the same spirit yet in the world, 
which caused those sufferings, and which has caused 
the suffering of many others ; yet we rejoice at the 
exhibition of divine love which shone through his 
sufferings: believing, as we do, that nothing short of 
-a perfect knowledge of the truth, for whose sake he 
suffered, could ever have enabled him thus to triumph 
in the hour of persecution and death. 

The blessed Jesus, who could thus pray for his 
murderous enemies. Father forgive fAew, for they 
know not what they do^ possessed love which was 
stronger than death. The sufferings of Christ, there- 
fore, hold a conspicuous place in the Christian sys- 
tem: but not to satisfy an infinite dissatisfaction 5 
not to appease divine wrath ; or to render God any 
more placable, merciful, or propitious to man. None 
of these tilings were ever necessary: and if they had 
been necessary, ten thousand such sacrifices, admit- 
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ting the Deity unchangeable^ would not have ac- 
complished them. 

Now where is there a single example, in the scrip- 
tures of divine tmthy to justify this sclienie? — ^i. e.the 
scheme we have been refuting ? Not one. Wbik 
we find abundant to the contrary. 

IfVhen the man was fouml who bad fell among 
^ thieves, in travelling from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
there is no account of any previous satisfactions 
being made to the law against his ti*avelling that 
road, or for any thing else, before the good Samari- 
tan could pour in tlie oil and the wine into his woundst 
and make all other necessary provisions concerning 
bis cure. When the prodigal returned to bis father's 
house, there is no account of any 8atisfaction» whick 
was necessary first to be made to the father, on ac« 
count of the loss of his services for so long a tinsel 
or that any satisfaction had been made, by the elder 
brother, or by any one else, on wliose account be 
was^w received. When the lost sheep was foundi 
we have no account of any damage having been paid 
to the owner, on account of its having gone astray; 
but the owner takes it on his shoulder and go^ hove 
rejoicing. Whatever damage he hud thought of be- 
fore, while the sheep was absent from the fold, and 
while he was in search after it, yet, having found it^ 
he thinks no more of the damage | beinjp fully satis- 
fied with the recovery of his property. 

The sacrifices most acceptable to God are, a con- 
trite penitent heart, and a devotedness to his service* 
In this sense, the apostle exhorts his brethren, by tbe 
mercies of God, to present their bodies a living sa- 
crifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is their rea^ 
sonable service. (Rom. xii. 1.) And in this sense, 
i. e. by being devoted wholly to the service of his 
God and Father, Jesus Christ, through tlie eternal 
spirit, ofiei'ed himself without spot to God. (Heb* 
ix, 14.) And it is i^ tai<r«\^^^ ^S. ^%<^ ^^^^»!^^ 
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a compliance with this example, which alone can 
purge our conscience from dead works to serfe the 
living Grod. In this way, and in thk way fmly, viz. 
^' by being devoted to the service of God, can we be 
^ found of him in peace, without spot, and blameless. 
<' (2. Pet. Hi. 14.) 

But may I not be permitted to ask, without either 
^^ alarming any one, or giving offence, how can the 
'^ blood of Christ, in any possible supposed literal 
^' sense, either now, or at any future time, cleanse our 
"' conscience from dead works? It may do it, to be 

I" sure, in a similar sense as the blood of bulls and of 
^''' goats, and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the un- 
:y clean, sanctified to the purifying of the flesh: (Beb. 

^'' ix. 13:) for this never could have been understood 
^ only in a figurative sense : and the blood of Christ, 
ri^ in my humble opinion, ought to be understood in a 
^ '^ similar figurative sense. And whosoever undertakes 
p^ ^ to prove from tlie scriptures, that Jesus was made a 
^1 sacrifice for sin, in any other sense, will find, or else 
F^ I am altogether mistaken, that they have undertaken 
m( a very difficult task.* 



^ • • " Becanse the word atonement" (says Dr. Priestley) " fre- 

^ qiiently occurs in the Old Testament, and in some cases atone- 

» ments are said to have been made for sin by sacrifices, this whole 

business has, on this account more particularly, been tliouglit to 

refer to the death of Chtist, as the only atoning^ sactifice. But 

" this notion must be given up, if we consider Uie meaning of 

atonement ander the Jewish dispensation. 

*< From comparing all the passages in which atonement ig 
mentioned, it is evident tliat it kignines the making of any thing 
eiean, or holy, so as to be fit to be used in the service of God, or^ 
when applied to a person, fit to come into the presence of God ; 
God bemg considered as, in a peciUiar manner, the king and 
sovereign of the Israelitish nation, an#, as it were, keeping a 
court among thera. Thus atonement was said to be made for tite 
fldtar, Exod. x»x. 36, and for si^use after having been infected 
ivith leprosy, Lev. xiv. 51. AaiM made atonement for the Levitetp 
Num. viii. 12, when thev were dedicated to their office and mi- 
nistry, when no sin or offence H said to have beeix dnw^ w V4 Vf 
It. Atonement was also made at the puxi&caaaiQiKw cl^\e^^x^\&N 
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But. before I dismiss this ailicle, I must take no- 
tice of another system of atonement* which has been 
callodf for the sal&e of distinction, especially in Eng- 
Jandy (i. e. by its enemies,) the Jniinommn system; 
but which has been, and by some still is, considered 
the only pure system of Universalism ; that is to say, 
the only system of the gospel* 

There was JintifiomianSf it is true, who were not 
UniversalUts $ for they extended the system only to 
the elect: of course, it will be seen that this system 
diifers from •Antimonianisini in the same sense us the 
system of Universulism, by Mr. Huntington, differs 

xiv. 18. Burnt offerings that were wholly voluntary are said to 
be accepted to make atonement for the off'erer, Lev. i. 3. Atone- 
ments were also appointed after involuntary uncleanness, and sins 
of ignorance, as well as in some cases bf wimtl transgression, upon 
repentance and restitution ; but in this case it had no relation to 
the pardon of sin in the sight of God, but only to the decency 
and propriety of public worship, for which a man who had so of- 
fended was considered as disqualified. Guilt, in a moral sense, is 
never said to be atoned for by any sacrifice, but the contrary is 
strongly expressed by David and others. 

** The English woi-d atonement occurs but once in the New 
Testament, and in other places the same word in the original 
jcstTfltxxstyM, is rendered reconcUiation ; and this word is never used 
by the Seventy in any passage relating to legal atonements. 

*• Had the death of Christ been the proper atoning sacrifice 
for the sins of men, and as such, been prefigured by the atone- 
ments in the Jewish dispensation, we might have expected not 
only to have been expressly told so, (if not from the first, at least 
after the fulfilment of the prophetic type,) but also that the time, 
and other circumstances of the death of Christ, should have cor- 
responded to those of the types of it. Christ being put to death 
at the feast of passover, might lead us to imagine that his death 
had some reference to that business ; but if he had died as a pro- 
per expiatory sacrifice, it might have been expected that he would 
have died t>n the day of expiation, and at the time when the 
high priest was entering^into the holy of holies. Had this been 
the case, I much doubt whether it would have been in the power 
of any reasons, though ever so solid, to have prevented men 
from considering the one as a 0opeT type of the other. Now 
the want of this coincidence should lead our minds off from mak« 
ing such a comparison.'^ See Hist Conrup. voL i. p. 192^195, 
Birm. edit. 1782. 
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from Calvinism: aad as Mr. H. called his system 
Calvinism improved, so this system might be styled^ 
not very impr^perlyf Jhitvaamimtism impiwed* 

This system agrees with Calvamsm, as well as 
with many others^ in admitting the infinity erf sin, or 
the demmts of sin, and also in the vicarious suffer^ 
ings of Christy as a sacrifice for sin» &c. and pleads 
for the salvation of the church, which, according to 
the original system, is only an eUeied numbtTf but, 
according to the improved system, which is now best 
known by the Mdiyan system, is the whole human 
family, ^all being conBidei*ed as elected and chosen 
in Christ,) on the principle that Chrii^, our vicarf has 
fully discharged and cancelled tlie debt due to divine 
justice, by his vicarious suierings and aU-^toning 
death. ^ 

This system agi*ees also with SabeUianismf an sup^ 
posing that Christ had no human soul, but that, in-^ 
stead thereof, the eternal God — the great Jehovah 
— animated his body, so that y reality (as it respects 
his being) he was very God^ as well as the Head of 
every man. 

But — 'here is the swrnmun banum of the system— 
in Christ, God was sa united to the human nature, 
that all their aCts became his; in a direct and proper 
sense, so as to render him answerable for tiiem all; 
and all his acts became theirs, in equally a full and 
perfect sense. 80, he becoming liable for the sini^ 
of the whole world, suffered the full demands of the 
law, not as an innocent person for the guilty, but as 
being the guiUy, in virtue of the union which subsist- 
ed between him and the members of his mystical 
body, human nature; while, at tlie same time, and 
in virtue of the same union^ human nature, i. e. all 
mankind, in him, did actually fulfil tlie law in all its 
parts, did die in him, did rise with him, and are 
now quickened by itim ; and thei^efbre^ in the eyes of 
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the law and justicey are^ by virtue of thk wiion, 
both just and holy. 

Tills system has all the difficulties of CUmun, 
in making out the great sacriftce. For, turn it, and 
twist it, ever so many ways, one of two things miut 
follow : viz. eitlier that God did actually sujer and 
die; or else, that Christ did neither miffevt nor die! 
and without which, in what did the sacrifice consist? 
It may be contended, tliat the soul of man does not 
diCf but that it is only separated from the bodj; but, 
admitting this to be tru^, (which, however, by the 
way, is not admitted,) it does not ^elp the matter m 
the least: for it is the soul that fed^s the panp of 
death ; which is all that is generally meant by dy- 
ing; and if there were no soul, there c^Hild be no 
payfl It is the soul that Jeels; it is the soul that 
9Hjffer$ : now, if Jesus had no soul^ except Mmightf 
God— -either CM iuffered ; or else, there was no s»J' 
fering at all ! 

But this difficulty if not peculiar to this system. 
We meet with the same difficulty in supposing that 
Jesus had a human soul, like other men^ if we sap- 
pose that something more was necessary to consti- 
tute him the Christ. For the moment that we ad- 
mit that something essential to the Deity was equal- 
ly, and in the same direct sense, essential to Christ, 
and was that which constituted him Christ, and 
without which he would not have been Christ, that 
moment we must admit that something essential to 
the Deity suffered, and, of course, died, in tiie 
sense that Christ died; or else, we must admit 
that Christ did neither suffer, nor die, in any 
sense ! 

But, after all — aside from its falsity--— the immo- 
ral tendency of this system is my gi*eatest objectioa 
to it. And here perhaps, I shall draw conclusions! 
or make inferences, which the- abettors of this sys- 
tem would not admit; but they are conclusions 
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which appear to me to be jast, and evidently grovr 
out of the system, and therefore^ it may have ap- 
peared so to others. 

This system not only admits, bat contends,^ that 
the full demerit of all sin that ever was, or ever will 
be committed, was cancelled, and the infinite debt 
of the whole human nature fully discharged, almost 
two thousand years ago, on Motmt Calvary! Now, 
admitting this true, what is tlie necessary conclu- 
sion ? Why, that all tlie guilt arising from sin 
now, all the compunction of eoiiscience which sin« 
ners now feel, all shame, all remorse, &c. arise whol- 
ly from the ignorance of the sinner ! — ^that there is 
no just occasion for all this, the law has had its fuU 
demand, the debt is completely cancelled, divine jus« 
tice fully satisfied, not only for the sins which have 
been in the world, but also, for all which mankind 
either are, or ever shall be capable of committing! 
O, my friends ! If this be Vniversalism, I do not 
wonder at all that it has not spread more rapidly* 
I do not wonder that there are many who believe 
the doctrine in the main, yet, seeing it predicated 
upon such principles, and, perhaps, not being able 
to defend it upon better principles, do not avow it 
publicly* I fully believe there are thousands kept 
back upon this very groun^; who cannot believe in the 
doctrine of endless misery ^ and who would rejoice to 
espouse the cause of universal henevolencef if they 
could only see the doctrine placed upon that ration- 
al, clear, and scriptural ground, in which the be^ 
liever would be happy in acknowledging, and which, 
at the same time, could be no excuse for sin. It is 
the immoral tendency, or the supposed immoral ten- 
dency, of the doctrine, that has kept back so many 
good men from avowing it openly* And I am very 
sorry to say, that, in my humble opinion, there has 
been too much to justify tliis precaution* Let any 
one pi*each up fully and clearly what appears to me 
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The Vmrn 6t rhrm ati his rKreJ," sajs Mr. iWft', "ap- 
pears to me a trjth of 5':ch importance, that I cam see no conas- 
tc-ncy in the doctrine of salvation by Jat^ witliout it." And a 
a not.- umier thi* anicle, he funixer says, ** Tbe method of gace 
a'^d sulrjt;«jn, accord! r.g^ to un'ron, is not at all contradictory to 

the soverei^ty of God : ^B«t nhen soTereignty is introduced 

from r.n>t to hot, to the utter excftinon of equity, which is oAea 
doae: {i& a palliative ior man's i^rtaraiice in diVine tliing%) <be 
consequences attending arc da]ig'erou&. Fiat, as it depteoAtei 
the sacn6ce of Ckrut^ and makes !)is death unnecessary: nact 
ahtolxdmoB might bsTO remitted the offence without shtKidin^ oC 



blood. Or if it is hinted, that the cooditioB fos& wl^^ tnd vtf 

accepted from mere sovereign pleasure only ; then, cKconseqaence^ 
it was not proportionable, as an atonement unto the offence; 
and its dignity as the blood of God denied ; Kor (apon soch a 
supposition) vas it arcemniy that our Saviour ahoiikt he mm 
than man." 

Here, it will be seen, that this author admits the Infinity of the 
demerits of sin, which alone made this awful mer^ee neeessuy; 
and this scheme was invented to get rid of the hoirid idea of 
causing' the innoeefU to suffer %fumtkwtm1 in the room and stead 
of the guiUy / Bv means of this tmioft, CkrUt^ who^s siqiposed 
to be God himself, (united to human nature in such a manner to 
be in equity chargeable with aU their faults,) is supposed t<^ be 
tbe gidhy / / / (See Rdl/9 Unirn^ page Ari.) 

*'j3ndii9 diffuty as the Sloai of QodL*' This ia fbuaded on t 
very doubtful, and probably spurious word, in a passage in Acta» 
x%. 28. •« To feed the church of Gad^ which he hath purchased 
with his own blood." GaiasBAca has it» **Feed the chuKb, 
TS aoftt, of the Lord," which is *■ supported by all the nw^ 
ancient and valuable MSS.'^ (See Improved Version, and Gries- 
hsch.) 

** Bendes,*' (continues Mir. B. p. 48,) •*! know not of any hu- 
man laws, which admit of suretyship in capital offences; ana an 
is not only a dehtt for which suretyship is sometimes admitted, 
but a transgresfdotit a crime, capital in the highest sense, only 
atoned for by the shedding of blood; by the math, yea, by the 
eterncU death, of the sinner; which justice must iq^ict, before it 
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We have reason to be thankful, tbaty the daily ex- 
perience of each individual of the human race, (whc- 
tlier believer or unbeliever,) of every sydtem or 
scheme of religion, witness to the contrary of what 

can be |)roperly satisfied ; nor can it possibly admit of a surety 
here ; because it can only punish him, whom it first finds guil- 
ty ; and that — according to divine equity ; which can only de- 
clare such guilty, on whom tlie fault is round, and can only find 
the fault on such who have committed itl" If this does not in- 
volve God Almighty in all the sin and guilt of the world, I know 
of no language which could do it. It is of no use for Mr. R. to 
say, after what has been stated above, '* We only committed the 
fault," and '* upon us only can it be found :" for he makes the 
Union Such, that it mi|['ht be said, with the same propriety of lan- 
guage. He only committed the fault, and upon Him only can it 
be found ; which, in my hiimble opinion, would be blaspnemousf 
For what docs he say above ? *« It (i. e.Jttstice) can only punish 
him whom it^Ei^ finds guilty." Yet, on p. 140, he says, "the 
toil and torment were wholly his." — Who, then, was guilty ? — 
But, again : How is this atonement, which implied, ** tne death, 
Ae etentat deaths of the sinner," eflPected ? Answer : By the 
death of Christ. But was his death eternal ^ O no ! Ah ! here, 
again, we are brought up \ If it be contended, that his death 
would have been eternal, had not God raised Jiim from the dead, 
it is equally true respecting each individual of the human race.— 
And the same power which raised him, can raise all, (and that 
too, without this supposed unioriy) as well as it can raise him .*«- 
Or, if, ** as the Father raiseth up the dead and quickeneth, even 
so the Son quickeneth whom he will ;" (having power over all 
flesh : See John, v. 21, xvii. 2 :) then after all, it may still depend 
on the Son of God whether the dead shall be raised or not. But, 
believing that the father sent his Son into the world, not to do 
his own will, but the will of him that sent him ; that Jesus hath 
no will to act contrary to the will of his Father ; and that he 
will perform the work which he came to do; we resolve the final 
issue of these great events into the will of God : andtiiere we are 
vilKng to leave them. 

That the whole object of the scheme of salvation by Mr. R. 
was to deliver man from the supposed guilt of Adam's sin, (which 
is the only sin on which this unmerciful punishment is supposed 
to have been predicated,) appears obvious throughout his book; 
particularly p. 64—67, inclusive.* These are his words : " A» 
all died, and were lost in Jdam, when he was caught in toils of 
sin and death, it is evident they were ^en in him, then united to 
Mmf so that Us sin was {heir sin ; Ma death, thdr death. Aj io 

• I makt lie of tbe New Toric cdiliQBypiintcd, 18^. 

£2 
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18 maiDtained by the system under consideratioti; and 
therefore the evik resuhing from it cannot be Yery 
extensive. 

It is but little conseqQence to tell the sinner who bas 
brought misery and distress upon himself, and, per- 
hapsy upon his family, by his sinful and foolistf prac* 
ticesy Of never mind it! war situ are all cancMAl 
Christ Jia$ paid the debt for yoM / — ^wben he knowsy 
yesy absolutely knows» let that be true or Mse, it 
does not help him now in the least. He knows Ibat 
he has got to endure all the baneful consequences of 
his sin and folly» in thi$ lifef notwithstanding all 
tliat Christ has either done or suffered : then why 
must he not in the world to came? If we are not 
saved from the immediate consequences of ^n ; if all 
these tilings take place since the death of Christ, for 
aught we can see, just in the same manner as thef 
did before, why should we ex{)ect to be saved from 
any consequences, in this way ? I know of no swk 
salvation : and therefore cannot preach such a sal- 

AcUtm, so in Christy united in him, in all he did and sofTered ; nr* 
ed in him, crucified with him, risen with kirn, ascended and seat- 
ed with A1//1, in heavenly- places," &c. Now all this, as figura- 
tive languft|^e,i8 beautiful ; and I have no objection to it : but 
when we take the Jigure for the gubttanee, it makes complete 
conjfiirion ; and makes both the condemnation and salvation to be 
a mere nominal or ideal thing. 

See a^in, on p. 140 : ** We were altogether in a state of fa#- 
jdviiyt wnilst the toil, and torment, was wholly his/' Connect with 
this what we find on p. 48: '^Justice — can only punish km, 
whom it first finds guilty." Yet the toil, and torment, was wholly 
his / V^aa not the guill, then, according to theae premises whoi> 
ly BIS ? 

Again : If ffe, being God, could not suffer ; and toe^ human na- 
turcy the church, his oride, beinr his body, did not suffer, was 
not the suffering, after all, merely ideal f Such absurdities only 
need to be stated in their true light, to be rejected by every ra- 
lional mind. It is believed, that this, whole scheme is fouraed 
on false premises ; whicht l>eing proved, makes out, what is ad- 
mitted by this author, viz. *' There was no necessity that our 
8aviour (meanirif Christ Jesus) fehould be more than man.'V- 
tSee Jkl^d Union, p. 43» note.) 
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vation to mankind. Saye a sinner fi*oni sin ; i* e« 
fi-om comtnitting ain ; and you save him from all the 
conseqOwces, of all the sin, \vhich he otherwise 
would have committed^ had he not been thus saved. 
But I know of no salvation which will save the sinner 
from ally or anj oS the consequences, of all» or of 
any of the sins, which he either has committed, or 
shall commit* I believe it to be as impossible, in 
the very nature of things, for God to save a sinner 
from the consequences of sin, when once committed, 
as it would be for him to make two hills without a 
valley between* I admit, Gk)d can take away the 
bills, or he can fill #]p the valley ; but as long as 
the hills remain, (he valley will remain also. This 
iHTtngs me to the last thing proposed in this lecture; 
viz. 

To explain the doctrine of reconciliation* 

I have already stated that atonement and reeonci* 
liaMon are synonymous ; J^^f tliey are one and the 
same thing, in the New Testament. This will lead 
to an easy explanation of the subject. 

Reconciliation, or satisfaction, presupposes the 
existence of unreconciliation, or dissatisfaction. And 
it is obvious that the reconciliation%r satisfaction 
must lake place, where the unreconciliation or dis- 
satisfaction previously existed. 

The subject, therefore, supposes two parties | yea, 
we may admit a tjiird, as mediator, or mediunif 
through which the reconciliation is made. 

For the sake of distinction, tho^ore, and to 
make the matter perfectly plain, I sdiall call these 
|»arties the Major, the Minor, uid the Mediunr^, oh 
Mediator. 

By these parties I mean to represent Ood, humdn 
nature, i. e. man, and the meiKator between God and 
fnen* 

There is an unreconoiliation existing between the 
two irst of tiuse partiee : and Me object^the gos- 
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pel is to produce a reconciliatton. Now thefii'st 
thing to be done is, to find out wliere the unceconci- 
Hation exists. This is as necessary as it is for a good 
physician to find out the disease of his patient, b^ 
fore he attempts a cure. 

Unreconciliation always presupposes some faoi^ 
some blame, either in one or both of the parties: and 
the parties always stand, as they must .in this case, 
4n one of the three following predicaments : nz. 

Either the blame is wholly in the mq/or, and none 
in the minor; or wholly in the nUnor^ and none in 
the major: or else, it lies in the mqfor andmiiior 
botli. It is impossible to conceive of a fourth pre- 
dicament. Now, as it respects the unreconciliation 
between God and man, where is the blame? — where 
in the dissatisfaction ? Is it in God ? or is it in man? 
or is it in both? No one will admit, for a moment, 
that there can be any blame in the Deity ! Bat yet 
it may be supposed that God is dissatisfied with, and 
unreconciled to, man, because man is a sinner. But 
is man a greater sinner now, than what God knew 
he would be, when he made him ? — and if not>— ad- 
mitting that he is dissatisfied with him now, on that 
account, was h^ not just as much dissatisfied witb 
him then, on the same account? — and whene^rthis 
satisfaction takes place, admitting it ever should, 
will there be no change in the deity ? O, in what 
a labyrinth it involvts us^ the moment we admit even 
the possibility of th^e being any dissatisfaction, any 
unreconciliation, in the mind of God ! If God ever 
was dissatisfied with any of the works of his hands, 
He is dissatisfied still, and will be to all eternity! 
i. e. unless he should cease to be what he is, the J^ei^ 
lufho changeth noL We miist take care, or we shall 
be brought up against that i»ounto£n again, which in* 
finity itself could not remove! 

Now all this diJ91culty is removed at once, by sop- 
posing that man, and man only, id the dissatisfied 
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atid unreconciled party. Then let man be recon-. 
ciledy and all is as it should be. And the know- 
ledge of that glorious truths which produces, this re- 
conciliation, is connronnicated froai Gjod, the father 
of lights, with whom there is no yariableness or sha- 
dow of turning, through Jesos Christ, the •Mediator, 
or medinmf between God and men. 

Tins, therefore, is what the apostle means, when 
he says; we joy in God, tltrough our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom we have now received the atone^ 
ment. See the text. He does net say, that God had 
received a satfsfactton for siti, throagA our Lord 
^hisus Christy (which has ^ver been the doctrine of 
the schools^) birt thatet*e h&m received it. 

Sinners are generally informed, that, wfcile they 
are in it state of mireconcitiation to God, they not 
only bskit God, but ^ey are h&ted of God. By and 
Jyjf some bow or otber^ (b«t no one could erer yet 
tell exactly hew,) the sinner is sspposed te^nfeet with 
a change ; and now he is supposea to love Grod : and^ 
God, of course, is supposed to loye the sinner. Ad- 
mitting all this correct, I beg to know who has met 
with the greatest change, GW, or the sinner ? The 
SBmer, certainly, bemg finite, nearer couM have hated 
God with any thing more than a finite hatred : but 
if God hated the sinner," that hatred was infinite. — 
The sinner, although changed, yet being still fi- 
nite, is not capable of loving G^l with any thing 
more than a'finitelove: but if God love the sinner, 
or him who has been a sinner, that love is infinite. 
-^Hence, white the sinner has met with a finite 
change, the change in God, according to these, pre- 
mises, must have been infinite! ! ! O, from my hearti 
I pity both the abettors and deluded followers of such 
false creeds! Turn a false system in divinity any 
way whatever, view it in any light you please, and 
you immediat^y run foul of the most glaring absur- 
dities. 
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In order for the soul to be reconciled to God, it 
must be brought to love GoA. And if it be asked, 
by what means tlie sinner is brought to love God? 
I shall answer in the words of the apostle : " We 
love him because he first loved ns." (1 John, iv. 19.) 
!No sinue^ would ever love God, were it not for the 
previous love of God to the sinner: atid tliis idea, 
which certainly is well founded, completely refutes 
the notion, that God receiveth the atonement. 

I shall here take the liberty of making a few t|i- 
Inable extracts from the Treatise of my worthy 
friend, on tiiis subject ; believing that what is here 
subjoined will be an inducement to my readers (if 
they have not ali'eady done it) to examine the whole 
work from which these extancts are taken.* 

^< The method, by which we are broa^t to love 
any object whatever, is, by seeing, or thinking we 
aee, some beauty in that object; and our love is al* 
ways in proportion to the apparent good qualities 
of the object seen. 

** AVhile our minds are darkened, by the veil on 
the heoii;, in reading [the law] of Moses, so that the 
beauties q( the ministration of life are hydenfrom 
our eyes, and its excellent glories are out of oar 
sight, it is impossible that we should love Christ or 
his word. Yet, during tlite darkness, we must love 
something; therefore, as sin and the vanities of ele- 
mentary life present the greatest beauty to our eves, 
of any objects which we behold, our affections are 
placed on those corruptible things." 

Admitting the above statement correct, whidif I 
believe, none will deny, it is only necessary to ask, 
\%hether God has suQcient power to cause all men to 
love holiness, and to hate sin ? Answer : Yes, most 
assuredly, if he have only ])ower to reveal bis own 
nature to the understanding of the creature; to take 

* See Ballou on ^tOnement, p. 125, and on. 
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the veil from our hearts, and to cause us to see him- 
self altogether lovely. In whom is that power vested? 
Answer: In Jesus Christ, whom the Fatlier hath 
exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour ; to whom he 
hath given to have life in himself; and hath given 
him power oyer all flesh, to give eternal life to as 
many as He hath given him ; in whom God was 
manifested; forXvod was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself, &c.— that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in him. (Acts, v. 31. John> 
V. 26, xvii, 2. 1 Tim. iii. 16. 2. Cor. v. 18—21.) 

<< When the sinner views Grod as an enemy, when 
he fe^ls an aversion to him, and wishes to avoid his 
presence, it is certain that the Son hath not reveal- 
ed the Father to that souL The ideas thus enter- 
tained of God are altogether wrong, and the mind 
that^ntertains them has no just conceptions of the 
Almighty. But, blessed be the expi*ess image of the 
Invisible; he hatli power to reveal the true charac- 
ter of the Father, to remove the veil from the heSi;, 
and- to let the sunbeams of divine light gently into 
the uiiderstanding ; then God appears altogether 
lovely,, and the cbiefest among ten thousand, while 
the soul in ecstacy ^nbrac^ the brightness of his 
'glory, crying, *My Lord, and my God.* 

<< There is nothing in heaven above, nor in the 
earth beneath, that can do away sin, but love ; and 
we have reasoii to be eternally thankful, that love is 
stronger than death, that many waters cannot quench 
it, nor the floMs drown it ; that it hath power to re- 
move all the moral maladies of manicind, to reconcile 
us to God, and to wash us pure, in the blood, or life, 
of the everlasting cavenant. O love, thou great phy- 
siciiui of souls ! All souls are thy patients ; prospe- 
rous be tiiy labours, thou bruiser of tite head of the 
carnal mind. 

<*^The divine efficacy of this atoning grace may 
|>e communicated to the most vile and prc^igate per- 
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son in the worM, and step Mm in his fitll csteer of 
ivickedness ; it can show the sinner, in a moment, 
the deformity of ski» and the beauty of bolineas. In 
fither instances, tiie noratly virlnotis are led a kag 
time in concern and great tironble, aboirt theaselFes, 
before they find liim of wham Mosas nod the pmpiiets 
did write* 

<< God is not confined to character^ tiane, or phoe, 
to work the work of atonement (or reooadlistioii) 
in the soul; he does all things weH, and in the best 
time and manner ; and Christimis do very wrosgyto 
contend about those differences which sin and decqh 
tion caused in them, before they knew Christ 

<< Atonement by Christ, was mewet iirtendcd topM^ 
form impossibUities ; therefore, it was never design* 
ed to make men agree, and live in peace, while thef 
are destitute of love one to another ; hut it is calcy- 
lated and designed to inspire the mind with that true 
love which will produce peace in Jesua. As stone- 
ndnt [i, e* reconciliation] is a com jdete fulfilment of 
the law of the heavenly man, it cansea its recipient 
to love God and its fellow creatnres, in a9 great 
a degree as he partakes of its natiu^ Ask one 
brought out of darkness into the marveilous light of 
the gospel, how God appears to him ; and he viif 
answer, more gloHoas than he can describe. Ask 
him how he feels towards his fellow men ; and he wil 
say, even of his enemies, he wishes ^hem no worse 
than to enjoy the blessings of divine favour." 

But it is too often the case, that this new, tliis 
heaven born soul — born of the spirit, and partaking 
of the powers of the world to come — ^goes and joins 
itself, if not to the mother, to one of the daugfUers 
of mystical Babylon; in which case, it most assa^ 
edly loses its first love. And, having pledged itself 
to support a particular creed, can be as zealous in 
persecuting 4iose who do not fall in with it^ as any 
0»ie. * . 
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' It may %e weU ^r tts idl to call wrselv^ to a close 
&nd careful examination, whether we really possess 
the spirit of Christ, which is iht spirit of the gos« 
p%U or not. '* If we say we love God ; what do we 
lov^ him &r ? If it he becaiMO.we feel it a duty to 
love b^, or hoosmse we are afraid of his rod if we 
do not lore him, we may rest assured, we have n« 
real love to our Mak^* ^ Mai^ who have possessed 
just such kind of lo^e, have said, and, no doubt» 
thought, if ^c^ wm^^ only sure that all men would 
be finally saved, they would indulge themselves in 
all manner ^f'Sin> Soeh kind of lovers of God are 
the great^sit^^enejnies to the cause of Clirist, and his 
religion, of any i^ the world. 

On the<»tber hand, i£ w« love God, on account of 
the real loveliness we discover in bis character ; that 
we delist in Ms service, because it is our meat and 
drink to do his will ; that oar greatest^njoyment is 
obedience to his commands^ in keeping of which 
there is great reward; let our densmination be what 
it may, we have sweet communion with God, and 
with his Son Jesus Christ. 

<< Atoning grace produces all which the Bible 
means by conversion, or being born of the spirit;" 
[i. e. which the believer experiences in this life: the 
resurrection produces the birth, Aw^^from above^^ 
to a state of immortality ; of which state, Christ 
was the first born from the dead ;] *^ it brings the 
mind ttom under the power and constitution of the 
earthly Adam, to live by faith on the Son of God^ 
and to be ruled and governed, even in this life, in a 
great measure, by the law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus; It opens eternal things to our view 
and contemt)lation ; it brings heaven into the soul, 
and clothes the man in his right mind ; it inspires 
the soul witli divine meekness and boldness, at the 

* *Joiui9 iii> 3» 7» 31. Gr. A^m^i^ from abw€. 
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same timfe. tt was tlii»that enabled flie apostfes of 
our Lord to preach tlie gospel, in defiance of tbe 
rage of their enemies^ and gave them immortal con- 
solations in their sQflRn*uigs for tbe cause of tratii.— 
It causes the Christian to love God's rational crea- 
toresy and to wish their saving knowledge of the 
troth : it produces good works in their purity, zxA 
all ttie morality worth the name is founded on it— 
Its divine power is stmngiHr flian any possibleoppo- 
sition, and the gates of hell camot prevail agunst 
it ; it opens a door of everlasting hoiie^ and condacts 
the soul, by way of the cross, to iimiMrtality and 
eternal life. This dispensation of atenenient b 
manifested through Christ, for the reconcUkition of 
all things to God, in his glorious kingdom of holi* 
ness and happiness.'^ 

Thus my worthy friend ; and much mare to the 
same purpose^ but, lest I should trespass too mndif 
I shall add no further : and with these remia*ks shall 
close this discourse* 
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For there is one God, and one mediator between God and 
men, the man Clffist Jems, who g^ve himself a ransom for all to 
be testified in due t^m^ 1 Tut. ii. 5, 6. 

SALVATION, by whatever means eSected/ and 
thi*otigli wfaaterer mediam it is communicated to 
man» is nndoiilitedly aU of God. And although there 
are others who are called saviours, or a sayiour, yet 
all of these saviours are so only in a subordinate 
sense. Grod saith to Israel, ** I am the Lord thy 
God, the Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour/' (Isa. 
xliii. 3. Ix. 16.) ** I, even I, am the Lord : and be- 
sides me thore is no saviour." (ch. xliii. 1 !•) Yet, 
never^MiesiSf it is said, *^ The Lord gave Israel a 
saviour, so that they went out from under the hand 
of the Syrians :" (£ Kings, xiii. 5 :) ^ and, accord* 
ing to thy tender mercies, thou gavest them sa<- 
viotirs, who saved them out of the hand of their ene- 
mies.'^ (Neh. ix« £7.) Now although they wei*e 
tiins saved only in a temporal sense, yet, was this 
salvation any less of Crod, because Ghod gave them 
saviours wha saved them? Certainly not. God 
only was their Saviour, Mid besides him there was 
no saviour, even in this sense of speaking. And any 
other created being, whom God has raised up to be 
a Prince and a SavkNir, is as much a creature of God, 
and is as dejiendent on God, as we are; or even the 
worm that grovels in the dust. The highest order 
of angels are as much dependent on God as the low- 
est reptiles: and the being who made them, if he 4>e 
a created being, is as much dependent on God as 
they are. Hence, to acknowl^ge any such being 
a saviour, except it be in a subordinate sense. 
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would, in my humble opinion, be giving that to a 
creature J which is due alone to the Creator. I wish, 
therefore, to have it distinctly and explicitly under- 
stood, that I acknowledge none to be the Saviour of 
the world, in the strict and highest sense of tbe 
word, except that God who << made heaven, wad 
'Cai'tb, and the sea, and ail that in them is;'' (Acts, 
iv. 24:) whom I believe to be the " only [wise]* God 
our Saviour;" (Jude, 25 ;) and ** who will have all 
men to be saved and come to tbe knowledge of the 
truth/' (1 Tim. ii. 4.) 

Of this Being, and this only, I cettoerre St Paul 
speaks, whm he says, as in the text» ^* there n oao 
Qod." And ef this Being, and ^ this only, the|^ 
]ibet i^eaksy when he says» ^* Bebold, God ia my sal- 
vation ; I will trust and not be irfiraid.'^ (Isa. sh. 
2.) And this salvation is no lose velnable, neither 
ought it to be less appreciated, in ootisequenee of its 
having been communicated thrtn^h ike fneMum off 
or wrought out and effi^ted by, ifesua Ckri^: and 
when I say Jesus Cbrirt,.! would have it expFicttif 
understood, that I nMan the medimi^^ between God 
and men, the man Christ Jt$u9» 

That there is one Ged, and that one t^ie only liT« 
ing and true God, is a truth aeknewledged by all 
professed Christime, and donitd by none. How- 
ev<»* Christians may dispuAe about tlue mode of exis* 
tence ef tiiis great and almighty Bm^^ yet, when it 
is reduced to this stngte projiosition^ all are agreei 
Therefore all the disputes cm this 8iA|}ect appear to 
me to be fdiout that which vi» one ciui either compre' 
bend or understand. That iSed exists^ aU believe \ 
apd (except the Jbolf who has said in his heart 
*f there is no God'') no one denies : but haw he ei' 
ists, is knowledge too high for man. Having there* 
fore already discussed tUs part of our subject, in the 

♦ The word ^<fofi wife, is rejected by Clziesbacfa^• 
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second lecture, we shall here dismiss it by barely 
observing, that St. Paul distinguishes this one God, 
from the one mediator between God and men, the 
Tfian Christ Jesus. 

It is the design, therefore, this evening to speak of 
this Mediator; and endeavour to lay before you, in 
a plain and concise manner, the facts on this great 
and important subject. 

Let it be premised, however, tliat, respecting a 
subject of such importance, which agitated, divided^ 
and subdivided the Christian world for two or three 
centuries after the apostolic age, and which has been 
a subject of much inquiry and great controversy 
daring the last century, and which still remains un- 
settled I it cannot be expected that every mind will be 
at once satisfied. No. This is what I do not expect. 
If I can only convince my much respected hearers, 
and others into whose hands these lectures may fall, 
atid who may take the trouble to read them, that my 
own conclusions on this, as on all other subjects, 
are the result of much study, as well as candid and 
impartial investigation ; and that there is a possibi* 
lity at least of llfeir being correct ; this is about as 
much as I expect, and with lius, at present, I ahaU 
be satisfied. 

The opinions on this subject, wliich have come 
down to us,"^ are the following, viz. 

1. That the man*t)hrist Jesus was, in every pro- 
' per sense of tiie word, a man ; but endo^^ed with 

the power of working miracles, like Moses, Elijah, 
and some others ; and was the true Messiah, of whom 
Moses in the law, and prophets, did write. (JoI)p, 
J. 45.) * 

2. That he was llie beginmng of the creation of 



* The ideas of the Gnostics, and some others, which long 
since have heen exploded, as altogether visionaryi 1 think it not 
pxpedientto mention here. 
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God, L e. the first being whom God created, and 
that the world and all other beings were created by 
him ; that he condescended to be bom of the i^irgin 
Mary, and to suffer and die for the redemption of 
man. 

S. That he was, and is, absolutely aad essentiaUy 
God, the creator of the world, but only in a diffe- 
rent office and character, who clothed himself with 
human nature, and in thb humbled state was calkd 
the Son of God. 

4. That he is the second peraon of a glorious Trini- 
ty, which Trinity (consisting of Father Son, and 
Holy Gchost) is God. Hence he is styled God the 
SoUf and considered, co-equal, co-essential and co- 
eternal with the leather. That he took oa him ba- 
luan nature, &c. 

5. That he is absolutely and essentially God, in 
one person, and in that person there is a Trinity of 
Father, Son^ and Holy Spirit, and that Jesus Christ 

IS QE. 

This last article is what I did not know was in 
existence, till I came to this city ; but is what I dis- 
covered in the New Church, (as it is called,) other- 
wise. New Jerusalem Churchy and which I have 
stated according to the best of my recollection, ad- 
ding only the words, abiolutely and essentially, 
which I have supposed to be implied. The creed, 
which I saw and heard, (as there was a person bap- 
tized during my presence,) I think is literally thia: 
<< You believe in one God, in one Person, and in that 
Person tliere is a trinity, consisting of Father, Son^ 
and Holy Spirit — and that Jesus Christ ia He."-^ 
This appearing to me to be the quintessence of ab- 
surdity and contradiction, I shall pass it without 
further remark. 

The fourth scheme is what I can neither under- 
stand nor comprehend; but it really I4>pears to me 
to possess all the incouaViBtoivc^ ^sA^hsurdity of the 
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fifth, only perhaps, not placed in quite so glaring 
terms. 

This idea seems to have been predicated on the 
words of our Saviour ; and therefore is asserted with 
great assurance; which words, when duly consider- 
ed, (as will be perceived,) by no means prove what 
has been supposed* The words are these : I and 
my Father are one." (John x« SO.) But to under- 
stand this oneness which subsists between << the man 
Christ Jesus" and his Fatiier, we have only to com- 
pare the above passage with what he says on ano- 
ther occasion. In speaking to his discipfes, he 
says, *^ Believest thou not that I am in the Father, 
and the Father in me? the words that I speak unto 
you I speak not of myself; but the Father, that 
dwelleth in me, lie doeth the works. Believe me 
that I am in the Father, and the Father in me ; or 
else believe me for the very work^s sake." (ch. xiv. 
10, 11.) Compare the above with what follows: 
<^ Abide in me, and I in you* As the branch cannot 
l>ear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; no 
more can ye, except ye abide in me — he that abideth 
in me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth much 
fruit : for without me ye can do nothing." (ch. xv» 
4, 5, and on.) ^^ And in that day ye shall ask me no- 
thing. — Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my 
name, he will give it you." (ch. xvi, 23.) " Neither 
pray I for these (the disciples) alone, but for them 
als6 which slmll believe on mt through their word ; 
that they all may be ow ; as thou. Father, art in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us ; 
that the world may believe that thou hast sent me. 
And the glory which thou gavest me I have givea 
them; that they may be pne et^en as we are one : I 
in them, and thou in me, that they may be made per« 
feet in one ; and that the world may know that thou 
hast sent me, and haflMoved them as thou hast lov- 
ed me«" (cb* xvii. ib«-^2d.) After reading 9XLd 
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compai'ing the above testimony j can tlierebeadou\>t 
remaining on flie mind concerning the oneness of 
which Christ spake, and for which he prayed ?— 
Only suppose the oneness to mean oneness of entiff, 
or being, and let the prayer befalfiUed, as there can 
be no doubt but that it will be, and, although there 
might still be many persons, (for one being maj 
consist of many persons, according to orthodoxy,) 
yet, there wonld be but one Being f even of God, 
and of Christ, and of all for whom he hath prayed, 
let that be more or lesil ! For they are all to be 
one even as God and Christ are one! If this be not 
Deism, I would ask, what is it? 

Now all this is solved, and made perfectly plain, 
by looking at the text in tiie original. 'e>« *ai o hm^ 
ir I^/JM. £go et Pater unura sumus. I and the Fa- 
ther are one thing. The numerical adjective ht 
unum, being in the neuter gender, cannot, I conceive, 
refer to the person speaking, or the person spoken 
of, nor yet to both of them together ; but to the uwrk, 
or some other word understood, in which they were 
both engaged. For Jesus says, ** I come down from 
heaven^ not to do mine own will, but the will of bim 
that sent me.'' (J<rim, vi. 38.) There is a passage 
exactly similar to tlie one under consideration in the 
writings of St. P«ul. ** I have planted, ApoUos wa- 
tered — ^Now he that planteth and h6 that watereth, 
•i» fi^ir, unum sunt, are one J* (1 Cor. iii. 6, 8.)— 
But who ever understood St. Paul to mean that 
he and ApoUos were one and the ssune being ?— * 
Yet it might be contended for with as much pro- 
priety as that Christ and the Father are the same 
Being! 

Now see how this text was understood by the ea^ 
ly Christian writers. << Most of the early Christian 
writers,** says Dr. Priestley,* « thought the text, / 

V 

* Hktory of CiHnrBptkoTa»1BteYEaxv^^3Ani^>^^ p. So. 
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and my FeUher are one, was to be understocHi of an 
unity or harmony-of disposition only. Thus Tertul- 
lian"^ obseryeSf tbat the expression is unum, one 
ihingf not one person; and he explains it to mean 
unity y likenessy conjunction, and of the love that 
the Father bore to the Son. Origen says, let him 
consider that text, all that believed were of one heart 
and of one soul, and then he will understand this, / 
and my Father are one.] ; Novatian:!^ says, one 
thing, (unum,) being in the neuter gender, signi- 
fies an agreement of society, not an unity of person^ 
and be exj^ains it by this passage in Paul, he that 
planteth and he that watereth are both one.^* 

Another text, on which there has been much stress 
laid, and perhaps tlie greatest in favour of this by* 
pothesis of any, (except the spurious text in the first 
epistle of Jobn,^) is in John, i. 1, and 14. ^* The 



• Ad Praxeam, cap. 22. p. 513. 
t Contra Celsum, lib. 8. p. 386, 
i Capt. 2r. p. 99. 

§ Concerninff this spurious text, (1 John, v. T.) **For there 
are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Spirit, and these three are one,'* I shall insert here a 
ppte from the In^iroved Yersion of the New Testament. 

*• 1. This text concerning the heavenly witnesses is not contsdn- 
ed in any Greek manuscript which was written earUer than the 
fifteenth century. 2. N«r in any Latin manuscript earlier than 
tlie ninth century. 3. It is not found in any of the ancient ver- 
sions. 4. It is not cited by any of the Greek ecclesiastical wri- 
ters, though to prove the doctrine of the Trinity they have cited 
the words both before and after this text. 5. It is not cited by 
any of the early Latin fathers^even when the subjects upon which 
they treat would naturally twe led them to appeal to its author- 
ity. 6. It is first cite^d by Virgilius Tapsensis, a Latin writer of no 
credit, in the latter end of the fifth century, and by him it is sus- 
pected to have been forged. 7. It ht^ been omitted as spurious 
in many editions of the New Testament since the reformation : — 
in the two first of Erasmus, in those 6f Aldus, Colinacus, Swinglius 
and lately of Griesbach. 8. It was omitted by Luther in his Ger- 
man version. In the old Ehglish Bibles of Henry VIII. Edward VI. 
and Elizabeth, it was printed in small types, or included in brack- 
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word was God. — And the word was made flesh and 
dwelt araong us^" &c. But as this passage favours 
the Jtrian hypotliesb much better than this, and as 
I shall have occasion to say something more opoaitf 
in the sequel of this discourse^ I shall dismiss ft hen 
by barely observing that, whatever was made flesfat 
(which is a word here used for man^ see Ps. hu 4, 
11 9) that which the word was made, could not hare 
been God; but was that which the apostles saw with 
their eyes, heard with their ears^ and which their 
hands handled. (1 John, i. 1.) 

The supposition, that the Medtaiar possessed an; 
thing essential to the Deity, as in tiiis hypothesis; 
or that he was essentially God, as in the third hy-* 
pothesis; or that in any other sense of the word he 
is God ; involves us in this absurdity, viz. either 
that God did suffer and die, or else the Mediatory 
Christ Jesus, did neither suffer nor die ! It also in- 
trodnces confusion into the Iwigoage of scriptiuw.— 
For when Jesus says. My doctrine is not mine but 
his that sent me, (John, vii. 16«) he must mean, ao 
cording to tliis hypotliesis, My doctrine is not tiie 
doctrine of the essential Deity, but is the doctrine 
of the essential Deity, who sent the essential Deity I 
Such glaring absui'dities and contradiction of Ian* 
guage only need to be stated in their ttv^ light, to 
be rejected by every rational mind. 

The second hypothesis is what I conceive to ktve 
been the first remove from the simplicity <tf the gos« 
pel ; and I have stated them all in the order in which 
J conceive them to stand, botkln point of chronol(^ 

ets : but between the years 1566 and 1580 it beg^n to be printed 
as it now stands ; by whos«.authoiity) is not known. See T>ans^ 
Letters to Gibbon, and Porson's to Travis. Alao, Griesbach's ex- 
cellent dissertation on the text, at the end of his second yolume. 
Abp. Newcome omits the text, and the Bishop of 'Lincoln ex- 
presses his conviction that it is spurious. Eleni. of Theol. toJ. 
li. p, 90, note." 
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and s^tti*dity, and therefore this must be considered 
the least objectionable of any, save the first. 

This is what is called the^ doctrine of ^rianiam^ 
ifpom •Sriusj its anthor, and for a little time come 
very near triumphing and becoming the established 
doctrine of the church. 

'^ It is acknowledged/' (I am now quoting from 
Dr. Priestley,) <^ that Arius^ in the course of the con- 
troversy, had many abettors in Egypt, where the 
difference first arose; and among them were many 
persons distinguished by their genius and learning^ 
as well as by their rank and station in the world. 

'< The empei*or Constantine, having endeavoured 
in vain to compose these differences in the religion 
which he had lately professed, and especially to re- 
concile Arius and Alexander, at length called a ge- 
neral council of bishops at Nice, the first which had 
obtained that appellation, and in this council, after 
much indecent wrangling and violent debate, Arius 
was condemned, and banished to Illyricum, a part 
of the Roman empire very remote from Alexandria, 
where the controversy originated. But notwithstand- 
ing this condemnation, so far were the Christians of 
tliat age from having any opinion of the infallibility 
of councils, Miat the doctrine of Arius triumphed both 
over the decrees of this celebrated assmBbly,and the 
authority of the emperor, who was afterwards in- 
duced to think better of Arius. He therefore recall- 
ed him from banishment, and ordered Alexander his 
bishop to admit him to communion. But Arius died 
before the order could be executed. 

<^ Constantius, the successor of Constantine, and 
also some others of the emperors, favoured the 
Arians, and in those reigns their doctrine was by far 
the most generally received throughout the Roman 
empire. The bL^ops of that profession held many 
councils, and they are acknowledged to have been 
rery full. But at length Arianism was in a great 
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measure banished from the Roman empire by the 
persecutions of the em|}eror Theodosius, who inter- 
ested himself greatly in favour of the Trinitarian 
doctrine."* 

This doctrine, being a kind of medium'between tte 
simple humanity of Christ, and the doctrine of tht 
Trinity, was embraced with avidity, and supported 
with zeal. And it is not at all surprising that many, 
in giving up the doctrine of the Trinity, fall into it 
It is what I once fully believed. And, had I been 
%iore capable of acting the part of a hypocrite, I 
might have still acknowledged, or, at least, not de- 
nied it; for it was very mortifying to my pride, as a 
public teacher, to be obliged to give it up. But be- 
ing convinced that it is not true, how can I quit the 
world, and be able to say, in the language of an apos* 
tie, << I have not shunned to declare utito you all the 
counsel of God,'' should I conceal my sentiments on 
this subject? It is admitted that this hypothesis is 
much more congenial to the language of Christ and 
his apostles, than either of the others which faaye 
been considered ; but no more so than the first hy- 
pothesis. In giving my reasons, therefore, for 
adopting the first, it will be iSeen why I reject the se- 
cond. For all these hypotheses are so^adically dif- 
ferent from each other, that the truth of either of them 
must exclude the truth of all the others* 

In the first place, I wish to have it distinctly un- 
derstood, that I consider Jesus of Nazareth the true 
Messiah ; him of whom Moses in the law, and the 
prophets, did write ; the Christ, the Son of God; tfirf 
thus believing, T have an unshaken Acpe, that I shall 
have eternal life through this name. (See John, i 
45. Acts, iii. SS. John, xx. 31.) And believing all 
this, firmly and sincerely without wavering or doubt* 
iiig,-4o I belif^e enough to constitute me a Christttfi 

*V&sX. xiH Cottu^t, 5p, «3, 84. 
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lieliever, or not 7 Shall it be said that I am a heathen^ 
Deist or infidel, merely because I cannot subscribe 
to the dogmas of human invention! — ^tbe creeds of 
men? Be it known to you, then, O ye sticklera for 
human creeds ! that God the Sony God the Holy 
Ghosi^ three persons and one God, Trinity j Triune 
God,il\e eternal Three, the hufnan or the divine na* 
lure qf Christ, in contradistinction to any other na- 
ture which he possessed, together with much more 
which has become the doctrines of the schooli^, is not 
Bible language ! And if not to be found in the Bible, 
what are all such epithets but the inventions of men? 
And if they are the doctrines and inventions of men, 
why should we, as Christians, bow down to them? 
I therefore ^ve taken the liberty to enter my solemn 
protest agaihst it; believing such language to belong 
exclusively to the doctrine of •Antichrist, and to no 
other! Whereas the doctrine which I believe, and 
the doctrine which I mean to preach, as lonaas God 
spares, my life, I can express not only iijlihe lan- 
guage, bufin the very words of scripture ; and in so 
doings I express it more explicitly tiian I should in 
any other words that I could invent, or sentences 
which I could coin. 

My reasons, therefore, for believing in the simple 
humanity of Christ, (which is only another word I 
use for the man Christ Jesus,y are the following : 
viz* 

Jesus said to the Jews^ '^ If ye believed in Moses, 
ye would have believed me ; for he wrote of me/' 
(John, V. 46«) Now by turning to the writings of 
Moses, I find these words : ^< The Lord thy 6i>d will 
raise up unto thee a prophet, from the midst of thee, 
of thy brethren, like unto me ; unto him ye shall 
beariien ;-^and I will put my words in his mouth, 
and he shall speak unto them (the house of isracl) 
all that I shall command him/' (Deut. xviii. 15, 18.) 
These words are applied to Christ by St. Feter and 

JX 
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St. Stephen. (See Acts, iii. SS, 23. vii. 37.) Now 
did not Moses write traly ? and was not this pro- 
phec/ fulfilled in Jesus? Yes. And if so^ am I not 
justified in saying that Jesus was this very prophet, 
that he was of their brethren the Jews^ and, beings 
the seed of Abraham, and the son of David, be was 
like unto Moses ? Considw him as much more emi- 
nent in station as you please ; but eminence in sta- 
tion never makes an unlikeness in nature. The king 
on the throne is of the same nature as the beggar on 
the dunghill. (See 1 Sam. ii. 8.) 

Jesus is not only called a many but a prophet, in 
many places of the gospels; and it does not appear 
that this language was ever <^ensive to any one in 
the days of the apostles. For every body took him 
to be a man during his abode on earth. And even 
wh^Qi he performed miracles, those who saw tfaev 
were not like the superstitious natives of Melita, who 
first took Paul for a murderer, and then for a god, 
(Acts, sifcviii. 4, 6,) but they ** glorified God who 
had given such power unto men/' (Mat^ ix. 8.) 

Jesus frequently styles himself the son qf man^ 
as well as the^on of Gad. He is also said to be the 
son of David^ and the son qf Jibrnham. He is 
called a man even i^er his ascension. << He (God) 
hath appointed a day in which he will judge the 
world in righteousness, by that man whom he hath 
ordained.^' (Acts, zviL 31.) See also in the text, 
the man Christ Jesus. A»d St. Peter says to tiie 
Jews at Jerusalem ; ** Te men of Israel, hear these 
words, Jesus of Nazareth, a mxn approved of God 
among you by miracles, and wcmders, and signs, 
which God did by him, fan the midst of you, as ye 
yourselves also know." (Acts, iL £2.) Now if 
Jesus be a man, he must possess evny tiling essen* 
tiid to man ; a human soul, as well as a human body; 
for what else is man ? You would not say that a body, 
AoweTtt* perfect it coidd be made^ witibout a soul^ is 
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man. Wbat is it then, after all, that constituted 
Jesus a man? or is it true, after all that we read on 
this subject, that he was not a man in any sense ? — 
Only make out to your own satisfaction what it was 
that constituted Jesus of Nazareth man, and then 
take it for granted, if you please, that it is that cer- 
tain something which I mean wlien I speak of the 
man Christ Jesus, 

The supposition that Christ was a man, docs best 
account, as I conceive, both for his temptation in tlie 
wilderness, and bis agony in the garden. If he were 
tlie Ci*eator of the world, even in a subordinate sense, 
what was there in the world which could tempt him ? 
And how could it then be said, with any colour of 
truth, that he was tempted in all points like as we 
are? Do we create tiie things by which we are 
tempted ? or has God created them by us,? Certain- 
ly not. And it is equally certain that there is some 
mistake here on this subject. All things pertaining 
to the gospel, or the kingdom of Christ, may have 
been created with a special reference to him, and 
therefore /or him, though he might have had no im- 
mediate agency in their existence ; and admitting 
this to be tiie fact, I conceive it will sufficiently justify 
the language of scripture on this subject. Again, 
Itow shall we account for his agony in the garden, in 
view of his sufferings ? If he was the Creator of the 
world, and of course of his own body, how is it pos» 
sible that such a being could suffisr ? I know of no 
way to account for any sfiflfering, and especially in 
mind, unless there were a human soul as well as body. 
When Jesus said, '^ My soul i^ exceeding sorrowfUl^ 
even unto death," (Mat. xxvi. 38;) what did he mean? ' 
>yho was? what was ? thai soul, which was so ex- 
ceeding sorrowful? Will you say that the eternal 
Jehovah, the Creator and Upholder of jail worlds, 
was ever exceeding sorrowful, even unto death? — 
And if not, who, or what was it? Say it was the 
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Aiifiinii nafure of Christ: and in so saying, if jou liaw 
any meaning, you say exactly what I mean by the 
man Christ Jesus. 

** The making of the Logos to be the soal of Christ," 
says Dr. Lardncr, ^< does really annihilate bis ex- 
ample^ and enervate all the force which it should 
have upon us.'^* 

But it may be said that tliere are some passaj;e9 
which seem to indicate that Christ had a boman 
body, but not a human soiil. 

John, i. 14. And the word was made Jleskf 
dwelt among ns. Here it is evident that the word 
Jlesh is equivalent to fium, as it often 19 both in tlie 
Old and New Testament; ** I will not fear what 
Jlesh can do unto me/' Ps. Ivi. 5. Ver. 11. **l will 
not fear what man can do unto me/^ See also Mat 
xiii. 20. Luke, iiir 6. John, xvit. S. Acts, ih IT. t 
Pet. i. £4. 1 John, iv. 3, S. 2d Ep. ven 7. It ispret' 
ty evident that John wrote in opposition to the Ones' 
tics or Docetaet who denied the real humanity of 
Christ, and sald^ he was ^ man in appearance onlj* 
See Dr. Lardner on the Logos, p. 9. 

Heb. X. 5. A body hast thou prepared me; Here it 
is reasonable to suppose that a part is put for the 
whole. St. Paul writes to the Romans : << I beseech 
you, therefore, that ye present your ftodtes a living 
sacrifice to God.^' (Rom. xii. 1.) But will any one 
conclude fi*om this that the Romans had not souls as 
well as bodies? or that their souls might be neglect- 
ed ? At the beginning of the next chapter, he saySf 
'< Let every soul be subject to the higher powers:" 
where the other part of the human nature is pot for 
the whole. 

These passages, with many others that might be 
named, and qome of which will be named hereafteri 
to say the most, will barely apply to the hypothesis 

* iMtitct OTi tSi-e Logos, p. 8, 
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BYider consideratioii, adnrittfaig it could be otherwise 
proved; but when such testimony is brought as proof, 
1 tbkik we are at least excusaUe in withholding our 
assent. As it rei^iects the miraculous conception 
and birtti of Christ, I am not disposed to object 
to iii but should be inclined to believe it, were the 
external evidence perfectly clear. It* is no more 
mii*acnlotts than the creation of the first man, or the 
'formation of the "first woman ; satA it is nearly analo- 
gpus to the birth of Samael, and of Isaac | as, accord- 
ing to the account, there must have been a miracle 
in the birth of these also ; especially of Isaac, as well 
as of Jesus« (See Rom. iv. 18 — £0.) And if God 
6o distinguished the hwih ^ Isaac, who was the heir 
'Of promise, it is not at adl surprising that the birth 
of Jesus should be distinguished in a still more extra- 
ordinary mann^. 

But, after all, it must not be disguised that the ex- 
ternal testimony in favour of this hypothesis, does 
not come down to us with all that strength of evi- 
dence which is attached to his public ministry.—- 
Mark and John write nothing upon this subject : 
neither is there the least alUision to it in all tiie 
New Testament, except in the narratives in Mat- 
thew and Luke. The editors of the Improved Ver- 
sion of the New Testament have found such reasons 
to doubt the authenticity of these narratives, that tfiey 
bave printed the whole of tiiem in Italic. There is 
also a passage in John which it is difficult to recon* 
cile with these narratives. It is a well known fact 
that John wrote the last of any of the ^KMstles. — 
The earliest chronology (that of Dr. Li^»dner) sup- 
poses the gospel of John to have been written A. D, 
68 : but some put it as late as A.D. 96. This writer 
informs us, that when Ghrist selected his twelve dis- 
ciples, having chosen Philip, and said unto him FoU 
low me, ** Philip findeth iNathaniel, and saith unto 
him^ We buve fimnd him of whom Moses in the l<iw^ 

f2 
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and the prophets, did write» Jesus of Nazartih^ the 
son o/ Joseph.^* (John, L 45.) John gives us no 
intimation but that this language is perfectly correct; 
nor is there a single sentence in all his gospel that 
contradicts it. For although he speaks of the fFord 
that was made flesh, yet there is- nothing wbida 
forbids the Mea of that flesh's being the son oC 
Joseph, as well as of Mary. But, after all, the si« 
lence of John, and the other apostles, should not be 
taken as conclusive evidence against the fact, wj 
more than it is against other facts not mentioned 
by him, but mentioned by Luke and others. Dr. 
Lardner, Whose sentiment exactly coincides with my 
own, in the main point on this questicm, (i. e. tluit 
Jesus in every proper sMise was a man,) admitted 
the autlienticity of these narratives, and, I under- 
stand, in his memoirs, has written a defence of them, 
particularly that of Luke, which, however, I have 
never seen. I only state the facts as I find them on 
this subject, and my readers must judge for them- 
selves.'^' 



• Tl^cre was nothing said on the miraculous conception in the 
public lecture ; neither do I wish ever to make it a subject of 
public discusnon. I choose raUier to admit it than diroute it ; 
but do not consider that the character of Christ essentiaUy de- 
pends upon it. He never speaks of It, nor alludes to it, himself ; 
and it is very remarkable that in all the accounts we have of the 
preaching of the apostles in the book of Aeti^aad in all the Epis* 
ties, there is a total silence on this subject. 

As I have mentioned the doubts on this subject In the impiOT- 
cd Version of the New Testament, it may not be improper to 
state the evidence on which those doubts are founded. As it 
respects the narrative iii Matthew, it is staled tluit''* Bpipfaanids 




argued from the genealogy at the be^^iming of the gospel» 
that Christ was the son of Joseph and Mary; but that the Ebion- 
ites had taken away even the genealogy, beg^nningf their gospel 
with these words : '<It came to pass in the days of Herod the 

Jfittg of Judea, that Joba c«m b»v^wn&'' ^* ^e £)^pbjttiu8^ 
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But» admitting the account perfectly true, it con- 
tains nothing against my bypotfaesis, but much in fa- 
vour of it. 

Jesus was born like other children; received 
nourishment, and grew up like other men ; and, 
more than this, ** increased in wisdom and stature, 
and in favour with God and man.'' (Luke, ii. 52.) 

Haeres, 30, sect 13. Jones on the Canon, vol. i pt. 2. cb. 25.)— 
The ni^rratiye (say theyj could not have betn written by the au- 
thbr of the genealogy, tor it contradicts his design, wh|ch was 
to prove that Jesus, being the «on of Joseph, was the descendant 
of Abraham and David ; whereas the design of this narrative b to 
show that Joseph, the* reputed father of Jesus, was not his real 
Bither. This account, therefore, of the miraculous conception of 
Jesus Christ, must have been wanting iti tlie copies of Cerinthus 
and Carpocrates, as well as in those of the Ebionites : and if the 
genealogy be genuine, this narrative must be spurious. See Pope 
on Mir. Concept, p. 93. Lardner's Works, vol. i. p. 432. If this 
account be true, the proper name of Jesus, according to the uni- 
form custom of the Jews, would have been Jesus of Bethlehem, 
not Jesus of Nazareth." See upon this subject, Dr. Priestley's 
History of Early Opinions, vol. 4, b. iii. c. 20 ; Dr. Williams's 
Free Enquiry; Mr. Emerson's Dissonance, chap. i. sect. 3. chap. 
iii. sect. 2 ; Jones's Development of Events, vol, i. p. 365, &c ; 
Sequel to Ecclesiastical Researches, pt. i. chap. 7, 8. See Im- 
proved Version, note on Matth. i. 1, 17, and on. 

As respects the narrative in the gospel according to Luke, it is 
stated, that, " though tliey (the verses containing the narrative) 
are to be found in all manuscripts and versions which are now ex- 
tant, yet the following wconsi derations have induced many to 
doubt whether they were really written by Luke : 

*'l. The evangelic expressly affirms that Jesus had entered 
upon, or as Grotius understands it, hod completed his thirtieth year 
in the fifteentii year of Tiberius Caesar, chap. iii. 1, 23. See Grot, 
in loc. He must therefore have been bom fifteen years before 
the death of Augfustus, A. U. C. 752 or 753: but the latest peri- 
od assigned for the death of Herod is the spring of A. U. C. 751, 
and he died, probably, the year before. See Dr. Lardner's 
Works, vol. i. p. 423 — 428, and Jones's Development of Facts^ 
vol. i. p. 365 — ^368. Herod therefore must have been dead up- 
wards of two years before Christ was bom. A fact which invdi- 
dates the whole narration, and makes it impossible (I should say 
improbable) that the writer of the history should have been the 
writer of the preliminary chapters. 

** 2. The first and second cnapters of this gospel were wantinr 
In the copies used by Marcion, a reputed heretic, who flourished 
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I shall consider ^ere a few texts which have 
heen supposed to speak of his pre-existence. The 
form qf Oadf (<thilip ii. 6,) I conceive denotes his 
knowledge of the hearts of menf and otiier miracu- 
lous powers* This sense does well accord with 
John» X. 34 — S69 which see* But tliough be had so 
great power» he made himself qf no reputation : 
he submitted to the reproach of enemies,, and at last 
to death itself. Thas, ^ though he was richi jrt 
for our sakes heT>ecame pocfr/* <2 Cor. vii. 9.)-^ 
His being before John the Baptist, I apprehend, is 
not to be understood in point of time, but in emi- 
nence and station. He was be/ore me, (John, i. $0>) 
i. e. he is my chiefs or prince, or principal: 6T^«pm 

futt Jir- 

In this sense he was before •Abraham, (John, viii. 
8,) not in time, but in dignity cf station. It is a 
way of speaking resembling that in Rev. xiiL 8; 
€i of the lamb* slain from the foundation of the 
world.'' See also 1 Pet. i. 20. Eph. i. 4. 2 Tim. i. 
9. Tit. i. 2. Abraham rejoiced to see the day of the 

very early in the second centurjr. His g[08pel was undoubtedly 
that of Luke ; and he maintains its antiquity, authenticity, and tth 
-tegritv. Harcion was one of those, who, bein^ ashamed of the 
simpLcity of the gospel, blended it with the wild speculations cf 
an erroneous pbiJosophy. But his character was unimpeadiea 
even by his bitterest enemies, till it was calumniated by Epipbs' 
mus, 200 years after his death/' 

Tliere are several other reasons g^ven in the note, particuUrl^ 
the evangelist's making no allusion to these remarkable inci- 
dents in his preface to the book of Acts, (see Acts, i. 1,)— the 
di0iculty in reconciling it with the prophecies concerning the 
Messiah, that he should be the oiTspnng of Dafid and of Aids' 
ham, (the Jews having no female genealogies,) — ^there being 00 
allusion to any of these facts in either of me succeeding histories 
of Luke, or in any other bo<^ of the New Testament— tiie st^e 
of the two first chapters being different from the rest of the bis- 
toxy— the date of the enrolment, ch. ii. 1, 2, beings a great histo- 
rical difficulty, &c. &c.— but the two reasons above mentionsd 
seem to be the most important. See improTcd Version, note oii 
Luke, i. 5| and on. 
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Messiah, and he saw it^ i. e. by faith, and was glad. 
Compare John, viii. 56, with Heb. xi. 1 3. 

John, xvil. 5. A^id wow, O FatheTf glorify ihau me 
rvith the glorify which I had with thee before the world 
rtvas, "Bat this,'* says Dr. Lardner, ♦♦ according 
to the Jewish phi*aseoIogy» may be very well under- 
stood of the glory, always designed for the Christ by 
the immutable purpose of God.'** 
• The glory for which Christ here prays, is the re- 
ward of his obedience, ver. 4. I have finished the 
work thou gavest me te do. And now, O Father, 
glorify thou me. Compare this with Phil. ii. 9. — 
Heb. ii. 9. 10, xii. £. Luke, xxiv. 26. 1 Pet. i. 10, 
11. Acts, xxvi. 22, 23* Rom^ i. 3, 4. All of which 
is in perfect harmony with the idea that the glory 
f)f the Messiah was subsequent to his obedience and 
suflTerings on earth. 

And Dr. Lardner further observes, that Augustin^ 
who has largely considered the words of John, xvii. 
69 and in so doing, quotes Eph. i. 4. Rom. i. 1, 4, 
understands them of Christ's human nature, and ex- 
plains them in the same manner as above.! 

It was the opinion of some of the ancient writers 
of the church, whose Christianity was blended with 
the philosophy of Pythagoras and Plato, that Christy 
or the Son, appeared to the patriarclis, and was of^ 
ten sent upon messages to men by the Supreme Be- 
ing, jbefore the times of the gospel. But where isi 
the proof of this p"^ Answer : It does not exist. But 
the sentiment is completely overthrown by tlie 
"^ery first woi*rtsM>f the apostle in the epistle to the 
Hebrews : which see. He says God spake in for- 
mer times by tiie prophets; but in these last days 
has spoken unto us by his son. See also Heb. ii. 1, 
2, 3,, 6. 

• Let. on the Logos, p. 16. See also GrotivLS upon the place, 
-j- August. In Joan Evang. cap. 17/ Tr. cv. n. 8. cd. Dened. 
tofD. 3. ]).^ 3. 
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As I am obliged'to crowd mach matta* into thin 
lecture, many passages are only referred to vUch 
I wish to have particularly examined by the reader; 
who ought not to think he has read the lecture at 
all, until he has examined all these passages ; I e. 
unless they should be already fanuliai! to bim, and 
perfectly in his recollection. 

There are other passages wbich speak o( Christ's 
being sent from God» coming from God, and return- 
ing to God, &c. all of which, it is supposed, aUades 
to his pre-existence. But it is also said. Then wa 
a man $entfram €hd, whose name laas John : (JoliRf 
i. 6 :) Yet none ever supposed that John came di- 
rectly from heaven. See also John, xvii. 18. n* 
21. M my Father has sent me f so send Itfim. Bet, 
after all, Jesvs, by way of eminence is Sent of Qui} 
as he had the highest commission ever given tomaoi 
*See John, iii. 34. iv. d4. v. 23-^38* jl. 3d. 

John, xiii. 3. and xvi. 27, £8, is eiq^tained by 
chap. viii. 42 ; where it must be perceived, I tiiiBki 
that by Christ's coming frrai God, &c. his diviia 
commission is intended. 

The reproaches^ contradictions, sidSM^ngs, and 
death of Christ, are often srt before us in tiie scrip- 
tures; and if the Logos^ that high and exalted ^ 
rity in the Jtrian sense) was the sool of Christ, it is 
difficult to account for its not being stated more ex-' 
plicitly. 

Joim, i. !• Kflu^iof jfv • X(»>of» And the iverdwas Bod* 

I'his passage, when considered In connexion wift 
ver. 14. and the word was made fleshy ^c* it is ac- 
knowledged, presents a difficulty : not a difficoltyy 
however, which affects the main question ; but onij 
in the a])plication of the term, Myoe, word. 

Dr. Lardner, whose work lays before me, under- 
stands the Logos, in the first verse, to refer to God 
the Father, the Ci-eator of all things ; ami, of course, 
the creation bei'^ spoken of, that of the material 
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n^orld. '< I am of opiaioii/' says he, '* fbat God 
bere is the same God that was mentioned befoi*e. — 
St. John used a gradation. First he says, the Word 
'Was always, before all time. Then he adds : and 
tvas with God: and, lastly, that he ivai God him- 
self.'^ This is undoubtedly correct, if, by the begin- 
rdng9 we are to understand before all time, and by 
aU things were madeb^ him^ (rer. 3,) the creation 
of tiie material world. 

But Dr. L. Carpenter, in a late publication, who 
sprees with Dr. Lardner in the main question, gives 
this text a diflerent construction. He supposes that 
by the xoys, Wordf which was with Qod, &c. and 
was made fl^h, &c. we are to understand Christ, 
and none else ; and that hy in the beginnings we are 
to understand the commencem^it of the gospel dis- 
pensation.* 

Who shall decide, when doctors of such eminent 
learning and respectability disagree. 

I am inclined, howerer, rather to lean to the opt- 
nion of Dr. C. on this sitbject, as I think it best com- 
ports with the very words of this evangelist on a 
similar, if not the same subject. 1 John, i. 1, 2. — 
^^ That which was from the beginningf which we 

* It was my desigpi here to have insected a note from Dr. Car« 
penter ; but the work alluded to being in the same predicament 
of ^lat of Dr. Taylor (see note on pap;e 83,) it must be omitted. 
"Rie following is taken from a note m the Improved Version, 
John, i. 3. <* JSU things were thru by him, * AU things were made 
by him.' NewccHiie : bat this is a sense which the word t>fViT« 
win not admit. Ttfo/uteu occurs upwards of seven hundred times 
in the New Testament, but never in the sense of create. It sig- 
nifies in this gospel, where it occurs fift3r4hree times, to be, to 
come, to become, to come to pass: ako to be done or transacted, 
chap. XV. 7. ziz. 36. It has the latter sense. Mat. v. 13. vi. 8. 
zxi. 42. xxvl. 6. All things in the Christian dispensation were 
done by Christ; i. e. by his authority, and according to his direc- 
tion : and in the nuoistry committed to his apostles, no^njg has 
bfien done wiUioi^^ his warrant. See John, xv. 4. 5. * Without 
me ye can do nothing.' Compare ver. 7, 10, 16 ; John, xvii. $; 
Col. 1 16, 17. Cappe's Dissert. voL i. p. 19—32." 
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have heardf which we have s^a ttnth aurefeSf which 
we have looked upon^ and our hands have handlti of 
the word of life. (For the life was manifested, and 
we have seen, and bear witness* and shew unto you 
that eternal life which was with the Father* and 
was manifested unto us.'') This appears to me to 
be a full. and complete comment on the first chapter 
of John's {(ospel. And although it refers to the life 
which was with the Father* and which was mani- 
fested in his son, (John* v. 269) yet it is obvifMis that 
he speaks of the son which was from the beginmg, 
(by which he undoubtedly means the comraence- 
ment of the gospel dispensation*) and which he had 
heard, seen, and ho^ndied. These things cannot be 
predicated of God* who is* and probably ever will 
be* invi$ihle; i« e. to us* and perhaps to all created 
beings. 

But if by the Logos* in the £rst versey any thing 
was meant which is essential to God* it could be no* 
thing less than Gkkl himself. That God was mani- 
fested in Jesus* by his wisdom and miracnlous pow- 
ers* is undoubtedly a truth* whether this he the 
meaning of the passage under consideration or not. 
For Christ ever ascribed all his miracles to his 
Father: and in none of the gospels is this done so 
frequently* and so expressly* as in St. John's, cb.T. 
9. The son can do nothing of, himself , hut what he 
seeth the Father do. See also vor. ZT, SO — S^ 36, 
37. ch. viii. 18* £8* 38* 42* 54. x. 29* SO* 35. All 
these passages would read perfectly clear to uSf 
were we not blinded by tlie traditions and doctrines 
of men. But on the Trinitarian hypothesis* they 
are utterly unreconcilable; and on the Jirian hypo- 
thesis* they meet with insuperable difficnlties. 

, The word was madejlesh and dwelt among us* a3 
has been already observed* was tantamount to sajing) 
that Jesus was a real man* and lived among us like 
other men, in contradistinction to the opinion of the 
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OnosHcs, viho held that he was a man only in appear- 
ance. And with this constroction all the difficulties 
an this subject appear to me to be very easily recon- 
ciled. 

If it be asked, on what particular account Jesus 
was called the son of Ood ? It may be answered, 

1. He may be emphatically called so, (admitting 
the testimony true,) on aQconnt of his muraculous 
conception and birth. (Luke, i. 31 — 35.) 

£• Jesus is the smi ^f Grod, on account of the spe- 
cial commission given him by the Father, and extra- 
ordinary qualifications bestowed up«n him, in order 
to bis fulfilling it. (Jem. x. 56. Mat. iii. 16. Mark, 
i. 10. Lake, iiL 21, ££• Jdin, i. SS^— 34. Acts, 
iii. 64.) Jind there shall come forth a rod ont of the 
^tem of Jesse, and a branch shtUl grow o^^s/fhis root* 
Jind the spirit qftlu Lord shMrest upon him, the spi- 
rit ofTtisdom md understanding, the spirit of counsel, 
and mij^ht, the spirit efknawkd^e, and of the fear of 
the Lord, dnd shaU nuUse kim of qtdck understand- 
ing in the fear of the Lord. Isa. xL 1 — 3. Compare 
Isa. xlii. 1 — 4. Ixi. 1 — 3. and Mat. xii. 17. and 
liUke, iv. 18, 19. 

S. Jesus is the son of Grod, and the first horn from 
the dead, on account of his re^Hirrection, on the third 
day, to Ufe and immortality. Bom. i. 3, 4. Col. i. 15, 

18. 

4. Jesus is the son of God, on aeeoant of his exal- 
tation to God's right hai^, and being invested witir 
authority and dominion over all flesh, and cimstL'tut- 
ed judge of the world* John, iii. 35. v. £1, S2. Heb. 
i. l-*-3^ Col. iii. 5, 6* 

The foregoing passages, b^ng aU carefully exa^ 
mined, will help us to understand the one in Heb. L % 
H^ou hast Urotd righteansness and hated iniquity.-^ 
Therefore Ood^ even thy Ood, hath anointed thee with 
the oil (f gladness atave ihyfdiotm. 

FdUows 8%nify companions or e^iiala ; but if je** 
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8U8 was fhe second person of a glorious Trintty» who 
were his fellows whom he was anointed above ^ — 
None but the Father and H0I7 Ghost could have 
been his fellows* And on the Jirian hypothesis, he 
has no fellows ; for this express reason, be has none 
who ever were equal in rank. But if he be a pro- 
phet like unto Moses, and of his brethren^ the Jews, 
then Moses and the Jewish prophets were his fel- 
lows. He was anointed, however (for Christ signi- 
fies anointedf) with the oil of gladness^ above them 

all. 

It is on the hypothesis of Jesus' being a real man, 
and on this only, that "we can realize the force of bis 
example. If he was a being so far above us as the 
Arian hypothesis supposes, bow -can we expect to 
attain to lhe example which he set in the world ? I 
query whether any one with such views does expect 
it; and it is doubtful, therefcH*e, whether there are 
any real exertions to attain unto it* 

But if he was a man, what hinders bis example^ 
all except the working of miracles, from being at^ 
tained unto by man ? 

The evidence of the resurrection of man, as being 
predicated on the resurrection of Christ, on every 
supposition, excepting that of his being a real man* 
seems to lose all its force. St. Paul laid the whole 
stress and force of his argument, (l Cor. xv.) in fa- 
vour of the resusrection of the dead, upon this single 
fact ; viz. the resurrection of Christ. Now if Christ 
were not a man in every sense of the word, I see no 
force in his argument. The power that has raised 
one man to an immortal state, can certainly raise 
all men to the same state : but how does the resur- 
rection of the Being, by whom man was createdi 
prove the resurrection of any other being?except him- 
self ? These are difficulties in my mind^ to say the 
least ; but then, at the same time, I do not consider 
^ese diffieultifis as absolutely diqirovipg the fact-- 
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It is the want of e vidence^ after all, that is the great- 
est difficulty with me. And I see nothing to be gain- 
ed by itf were the Arian hypothesis true. 

But if Jesus be a man like ourselves, then we can 
say, in the language of St. Paul, (2 Cor. iv. 14,) 
** Knowing, that he, who raised up the Lord Jesus^ 
shall raise us up also by Jesus, and shall present us 
"With you.'* For as the Father raiseth up the dead and 
quidzeneth even so tlie son, quickenetii whom he will. 
(John, v» 21.) 

It is on this hypothesis, and> as I concdye, on this 
only, that we can account for all the innocent infir- 
i&ities of Jesus — his passions, hissuflfering, and deatli. 
Therefore let all the liouse of Israel Imaw assuredly ^ 
that God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have 
crucified, both Lord and Christ. ( Ac^, ii, £6.) Not« 
another Jesus, but that same Jesus who was crucified. 

The apostles (if we may except St. Stephen and 
St. Paul, when they had a vision of Christ) ever 
prayed to Grod, as distinguished from Christ ; as he 
directed them: In that day ye slutlt ask me nothing: 
(John, xvi. £3 :) and this they did after his resur- 
rection and ascension. See Acts. iv. 23, 30. They 
lifted tip their voices to Ood and said: Lord thou art 
God who hast made heaven and earth, and the sea, 
and all that is therein, dnd now Lord belwld their 
threatenings, and grant unto thy servants that with 
all boldness they may speak thy word — and that signs 
and wonders may be done in the name of thy Iwly 
cJdld (servant) Jesus. 

From the above, and from all that has been said, 
it is evident that the apostles, and all who conversed 
with our Lord, before and after his resurrection, con- • 
sidered him in no other light than simply a man ap^ 
proved of Gody by signs and wondei^s which God 
did by him, (Acts, ii. 22.) 

" From tliis plain doctrine of the scriptures,'* says 
Dr. Priestley, ^« a doctrine so consonant to reason 
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and the ancieiit Prophecies* Christiaiis baye at length 
come to believe what they do not pretend to have 
anT conception of, and that which it . is not possible 
to firame a more express contradiction. For while 
they consider Christ as the supreme eternal God, Ae 
Maker of heaven and earth, and of all tbinp visible 
and invisible, they moreover acknowledge the Fafter 
and the Holy Spirit to be equally Gody in the same 
exalted sense, all three equal in power and Glorjy aod 
yet all three constituting no more than one God.'** 

Having, therefore, shown tiiat the unity of €rod, 
and the humanity of Christ, is cleaiij the doCtriM 
of the scriptares, we shall take notice of a few df the 
writings of the first m^ of the church on this subject 

<^ The members of the Jewish church were, ia 
general, in very low circumstances, which may a^ 
count for their having few persons of learning among 
them ; on which account tiiey were much despised 
by the richer and miM« learned gentile Christianfif 
especially aft^ the destruction fA Jerusalem, before 
which event all the Christians in Judea (warned by 
our Saviour's prophecies concerning the desolation 
of that country) had retired to the nortih-east of tiM 
sea of Galilee.f 

<< In general, these ancient Jewish Christians 
retained the appellation of Nazarenes, and both 
Origen and Epiphanius acknowledge tluit the Na* 
zarenes and Ebionites were the same people, and 
held the same tenets, though some of them sup* 
posed that Christ was the son of Joseph as well as 
of Mary, while others of them held that he had no 
natural father, but had a miraculous birth4 ^F 
phanius in his account of the Nazarenes (and tiie 
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Jewish Christians never went hy any other name) 
maizes no mention of any of them believing the divi- 
nity of Christ, in any sense of the word. 

<' Almost all the ancient writers who speak of what 
they call the heresies of the two first centuries, say 
that they were of two kinds ; the^ first were those 
that thought that Christ was a man only in appear- 
ance, and the other that he was a mere man.^i^ Ter- 
tullian calls the former Boeetm^^ (which is the same 
as the Gnostics y) '' and the latter EbionitesJ^ — 
(These latter are believed to be those who held to 
the true doctrine of the scriptures in this particular, 
but were considered as heretics in the days of Ter- 
tullian.) 

** Austin, speaking of the same two sects, says, 
that the former believed Christ to be God, but denied 
that he was man ; whereas the latter believed him to 
be man, but denied tliat he was God, .Of this latter 
opinion Austin owns that he himself was, till he be- 
came acquainted with the, writings of Plato, which in 
his time were translated into Latin, and in which he 
learned the doctrine of the Logos. 

*^ Now that this second heresy, as the later writers 

railed it, was really no heresy at all, but the plain 

simple tsnth of the gospel, may be clearly inferred 

from the apostle John taking no notice of it, though 

he censures the former, who believed Christ to be 

man only in appearance, in the severest manner. — 

And that this was the only heresy that gave him any 

alarm, is evident from his first epistle, chap. iv. ver. 

S, where he says, every spirit which con/esses that 

Jesus Christ m come in the flesh (by which he must 

have meant is truly a man) is of God. On the 

other hand, lie says, every spirit which confesses 

not that Jesus Christ is cofnein t/ie Jlesh is not of 

God J and this is that spirit of Antichrists whereof 

• Lardner's Hist, of Heretics, p^r, 

o2 
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ye have heard that it should camcy and even nom 
already is it in the world. For this was tiie first 
corruption of the Christian religiom by tlie maxims 
of heathen philosophy, and which proceeded after- 
wards, till Gliristiani'tj was hnraglit to a state little 
better tiian paganism. 

** Athaaasius hinsdf was so far from denying that 
the primitiTe Jewish chnrdi was properly Umtarianf 
maintaining the simple bamani^ and not Die divini- 
ty of Christf that he endeaTOurs to account for it by 
saying,"!^ that ' all the Jews were so ftrmly pc^rsiuid- 
ed that tlieir Messiah was to be nothing more than 
a man like fliemselvesy that the apostles wereoUiged 
to use great caution in divulging the doctrine of tlie 
proper divinity of Christ.' But what the apostles 
did not teach, I think we rtiould be cautions how we 
believe* The apostles were never backward to c<»- 
bat other Jewish prejudices, and certainly would hm 
opposed this opinion of theirs, if it had been an error. 
For if it had been an error at all, it niast be allowed t» 
have been an error of the greatest consequence* 

'< Those who held the simple doctrine of the bv* 
manity of Christ, without asserting that Joseph was 
his natural fatlier, were not reckoned heretics by 
Irensus, who wrote a liu^ work on lAe sslgect it 
heresies; and even those who held ihmt opinion are 
mentioned with respect by Justin Martyr, who wrote 
some years before hia^ and who, indeed, is the irfli 
writer extant, of the gentile Christians, after the age 
df the apostles. 

^* The nianner in wliich Justin Martyr speaks of 
tiiese Unitarians, who belieted Jesus to bethesaarf 
Joseph, is wry remarkable, and shows, Uiat, thoagk 
they even denied the ndraciiloas conception, tt!? 
were far from being reckoned hSretics in bis tiiaSf <> 
they were by Irenmia afterwards. Be aays^f * theic 

* De Sententtft Diony&i.Cteenu yal^Lp. 553. 
t Dial. B^t. Ttolby, ^.'m. 
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are some of our professioB who Acknowledge hinit 
(Jesus) ^ to be the Christ, yet maintain tliat he was 
4jxoc tfv^gflM-Ac, a mere man* (And by this term Ire- 
iijseosf and all the ancients, even later thanEusebius, 
meantf a man descended from man.) < I do not agree 
^ith tliem, nor should I be prevailed upon by ever 
00 many who hold that opinion ; because we are 
taught by Christ himself not to receive our doctrine 
from men, but what was taught from the holy pro- 
]phets and by himself,' 

(This language has all the appearance of an apo- 
logy for an opinion contrary to the general and pre- 
vailing one. AVere not the Iioly prophets men ? and 
did not Christ say^ My doctrine is not mine, but 
his that sent me 7 and did be not prove that doc- 
trine to be of God, by the signs and toonders which 
God did by him? To^ receive therefore the doc- 
trine of God from Christ, or from the h(dy prophets, 
fu %. /rom men, is one thing; but to receive the 
doctrines qfrnen^ is another^ and a very different 
ihing. 

Justin Martyr proceeds,'*^') 'Jesus m&j still be 
the Christ of God, though I should not be able to 
prove his pre-existence, as the son of God who made 
all things. For though I should not prove that he 
liad preexisted y it wm be right to say that, in this 
respect only, I have been deceived, and not to deny 
that he is the Christ, if he appears to be a man bora 
of men, mid to have become Christ by election.' — 
This is not the language of a man verj confident of 
Us o]^nion, and who had the sanction of the majori- 
ty along with him. 

** The reply of Trypho the Jew, with whom the 
dialogue he is writing is suj^sed to be held, is also 
remarkable, sbowkig in what light the Jews will al- 
ways consider any doctrine which makes Christ to 
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be more than man. He says,* * TLcy who think that 
Jesus was a man, and being chosen of God, \vas 
anointed Christ, appear to me to advance a more 
probable opinion than yours. For all of us expect 
that Christ will be born a man from man, (fa^^tmi^ 
«y^g«T«) and that Elias will come to anoint bim. J? 
he therefore be Christ, he must by all means be a 
man born of man/ 

<< We find nothing like divinity ascribed to Christ 
before Justin Martyr, who from being a philosopher 
became a Christian, but always retained the pecu- 
liar habit of his former profession. As to Clemens 
Romanus, who was cotemporary with the apostles, 
when he is speaking in the highest terms concern- 
ing Christ, he only calls him the sceptre of the ma- 
jesty of God.\ Whether Justin Martyr was the 
first who started the notion^ of the pre-existence of 
Christ, and of his superangelic or divine nature, 
is not certain ; but we are not able to ti*ace it vsf 
higher. 

** All the evangelists,*' says Irenseus,^: have de- 
livered to us ** the doctrine of one GoA^ and one 
Christ the son of God ;'* and invoking the Father,^ 
he calls him the only God ; and according to several 
of the most considerable of the eaily Christian ^Ti- 
ters, a common epithet by which the Father is dis- 
tinguished from tbe Son^ is that he alone is mPit&m^ 
God of himself . 

" Origen, quoted by Dr, CIarke,|| says, ' to tliem 
who charge us that we believe two Gods, we most 
reply, that he who is God of himself («t/7*&M«) is the 
Ood (i ;^ff) I for which reason our saviour says, in 
bis prayer to the Father, that they may know thtty 
the only true God. But whatever is God besides 
him who is so of himself, being Grod only by a com- 

• Ibid, p. 235. t Epistle, Section 16. 

% Lib. 3. cap, 1. p. 192. § lb. cap. 6, 9 lb. p. 5. 
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munication of his divinitj, cunnot so properly be 
called (o ^c) the 6odf btit rather (a««f ) a G^dJ-^ 
The same observation had before been miEide by Cle- 
mens Aletandrinus, who also calls the Son a rfea- 
ture, Viiid the work of Ood.^ 

** Novation says^t that * the Sabdlians make too 
roach of the divinity of ttie Son, when they say it is 
that of the Father, extending his honour beyond 
bounds. They dare to make him not the Son but 
God the Father himself. And again, that they ac- 
knowledge tira dWinity of Christ ia too boundlefiw 
and unrestrained li manner/ 

** Amobios say94 ^Christ, a God, under the form 
of a manj qieaking by the order of the principal 
God/ Again,$ < then at length did God Almighty, 
the only God, send Christ." Such language as this 
was held tiH tlie council of Nice. 

** Origen Candidly acknowledges these adherents 
to tiie doctrine of the strict unity of God, pious per^* 
sons {^t\6^m). Hence, says he,|| we may solve the 
scruples of many pious persons, who through fear 
lest they should make two gods, fall into false and 
wicked notions." These wicked notions, I appre- 
hend, were the simple truth, but a truth which did 
not suit the philosophical turn of Origen.) ** He 
endeavours to relieve them in this manner. ' This 
scruple of many pious persons may thus be solved. 
We must tell them, that he who is of himself God 
(«v7od«ec) is God with the article^ (o^c) but that 
Christ is God without the article, {^m^y as was ob- 
served before. How far this solution of the difficul- 
ty was satisfactory to these pious unlearned Chris- 
tians, does not appear. It does not seem calculated 
to remove a difficulty of great magnitude." (It is 

* Sandii Nucleus Hist, Eccl. p. 94. 

f Contra Celsum, lib. 6. p. 323. See also cap. 23. and cap.. 

i Ad Gentes, lib. 2. p. 59. § P. 57. 

I Clarke on the Trinity, p. 303i 
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very well known, however, to the learned, that, in 
John, i* 1, ^wr 19 ased without the article; mi^m »»« 
xvy^f and the word was a Owl.) 

But, lest I should swell this work beyond mj pro- 
posed limits, I must omit many quotations which 
would be to the point, referring my readers to the 
work from which they arc taken : and shall close 
this lecture which is already too long, in the words 
of Lacantins ; who says,* 

<< Christ taught that there is one God, and tliat 
he alone ought to be worshipped ; neither did he evef 
call himself God, because he would not have been 
true to his trust, if, being sent to take away gods, 
(that is, a multiplicity of Gods,) and to assert one, 
he had introduced another besides that one* Becaose 
he assumed nothing at all to himself, he received the 
dignity of pei'petual priest, the honour of sovereign 
king, the power of a judge, and the name of God.'' 
Here I shall dismiss this subject: and now, let the 
reader judge for himself. 

* Instituticmam, fib. 4. cap. 13. 
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LECTURE VII. 



Because the cteature itself shall be deBvered from the bondagfe 
»r corruptioiv into the glorious liberty of the children of God. 

Box. viii. 21. 



As bas been proposed, we are now prepared to 
speak fully of the salvation of man, in the highest 
sense of the word; or^ as it is expressed In oiir text, 
the deliverance of the creature (y/hich was made sub- 
ject to Tanity, fkc») from the bandage o/ corruption, 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God. — 
But I regret that I am now obliged to abridge what 
I have written on this subject, as the proposed limits 
will not admit of my inserting the whole. 

I cannot dispense, however, with inserting here a 
few thoughts (which were written several years ago) 
oti the justice of God; as they have an immediate 
reference to this subject, and therefore may not be 
'^an improper introduction to this lecture. For if 
they should contain a recapitulation of some of the 
ideas in the foregoing lectures, it is thought to be 
^not only excusable, but perfectly admissible and pro- 
per in this place. 

Serious Thoughts on the Justice of God respecting 
the Fall and Restoration of Man. 

God is oxe and indivisible : and it is conceiv- 
ed, that a Being infinitely perfect must be infinite 
in all his attributes: — ^yea,this is a self-evident pro-, 
position : — and if such a Being be infinitely good, 

as well 93 7£]ur£6T> no one attribute can be opposite 
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to another ; for each attribute is consistent with tlie in- 
finite perfection of all the rest. There can bebut one 
HATURE in the Deitt, though that nature may be va- 
riously modified, or have various qualities, or proper^ 
ties, as it operates on difibrent beings, or on tbesanie 
being in different circumstances; but all those modifi- 
cations sprtpg from infinite goodness, as their source^ 
and tend to promote the best good of each kdifidaal 
object in the great system of universal being ; for as 
nothing can act contrary to its own nalnre) so as 
the nature of God is infinitely good, every act of his, 
whether it be considered an act of vrisdom, merejf 
benevolence, or ju^lice^ must be consider^ aa act 
of ii\finite goodness. Infinite goodness, or beB^ 
volence, (which are about, if not quite^ synonyBMMS) 
has been defined, and I think justly, thus : ** If\fimU 
benevolence consists in a constant determinatm 
in Gody to do tliat, in all cases, by which thegreaA- 
est possible good and hap^ness oj the umverse ma) 
be proinoted^r* if therefore the above definitioB ht 
correct, and if it be conceded that God is iiifinitdj 
benevolent, which none will deny, then all that can 
be rationally inferred from << a constant determua* 
lion in God, to do that, in all cases, by whicb the 
greatest possible good and happiness of the universe 
may be promoted,'' rationally results from tiie na- 
ture and character of God« And, furtWmore, a» i 
justice is an attribute of Deity, as well as aerc7» 
the exercise of justice, in God, as well as nercy, is * 
an exercise of '< a constant determinatioa'' — to (b 
good; therefore, all that would be inconsistrat with 
such ** a constant determination,'^ would be as incon- 
sistent with the jua^ as it would be with the mmf 
of God. In treating, therefore, on the justice of God) ' 
let it be remembered that we are treating on an at- 
tribute that springs spontaneously firom^ ^acoBfltait 

^ Br. Strong m nunrer taSr. Baatingtoa, 
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determmatton in Ck>d to do that, in all cases, bj which 
the greatest possible good and happiness of the uni- 
verse may be promoted." But as there are some 
^lio bold that ** the greatest possible good and hap- 
piness of the universe'* do not necessarily imply the 
*' greatest possible good and happiness" of each in- 
dividual that compose the universe, let us reflect, for 
a few moments, and inquire^-whether the greatest 
possible evil and misery of the universe would not 
necessarily imply the greatest possible evU and mi- 
sery of each individual ! It appears that this is as 
setf-evident a proi)osition as can be named. But if 
any think otherwise, let them inquire further ; if the 
greatest possible evil of the whole do not necessari- 
ly imply the greatest possible evil of each individual^ 
and the greatest possible good of the whole do not 
necessarily imply the greatest possible good of each 
individuaUAhen wherein does the difference consist 
between the greatest possible good and the greatest 
possible evil? Pause .'—reflect ! — consider ! 

^gain : As benevolence is ** a constant determi- 
natioh/' &c. sojus^^, in God, which is one branch 
eS benevolence, is a constant determination, &c. that 
is, it constantly determines whatever it does deter- 
mine ; therefore there never was a time, nor ever 
will be, when the justice of Ck)d could, or will, deter- 
mine, or even sufier any thing to tiake place, which 
will not evenlually terminate in the ^' greatest pos- 
sible good and happiness" of his creatures. We shall 
therefore, 

I. Consider the justice of God, in what is common- 
ly termed the lapse, or faU, of man. And, 

II. Attempt to show that it is not inconsistent with 
pare and strict justice that the self-same creature, 
man, should " be delivered fi^om the bondage of cor- 
ruption, into the glortoiis liberty of the children of 
God." 

I. The firil of man haa generally been considered 



altogether a crtature ucU as though tiie wiadimi, jus- 
tice, or benevolence of God was not in the least con- 
sulted or exercised on the occasion ; but ratiier it was 
in opposition to every attribute of the Deity except 
his foreknowledgCy and therefore his •wisdom ami 
power were only exercised in prodding a remedy.— 
Not that be w^as under the least obligation to man, 
after he had sinned, but it was all '< out of his mere 
g^od pleasure !" Here, as will be made toappear, 
is the sole fundamental error in divinity. It is an 
error, to which all others, of consequence, may be 
traced. It is unreasonable, unscriptural, and veiy 
pernicious. It is unreasonable: 1 at.. Because it sap- 
poses that man by one act of disobedience forfeited 
every rightand title to the divine favour! thatit would 
have been just in God to have cast man off eternally 
without any remedy J 2dly. It is unreasonable: Be- 
cause it denies the moral relation betw^n God and 
his creatures; for if God were under any obligation 
to roan in consequence of that relation which exist- 
ed between him and them by creation, and in conse- 
quence of man's being altogether dependent on him, 
then that obligation must be as pei*manent as this 
relation and dependence, which can neither be increas- 
ed or diminished by any act of the creature. But it 
is evident that if God were ever under any obi igations» 
or, in other words, if it were ever consistent with 
his justice to bestow favours on man in consequence 
of relation and dependenoe, it is equally consistent 
with his justice to bestow* favours on them now ; for 
all the relation, in consequence of creation, exists 
now, between God and his creatures, that ever did; 
and man is as much dependent on God now as lie 
over was, the fall of man notwithstanding* Sdly.--* 
It is unreasonable: because it supposes justice and 
mercy to be two opposite attribhteis in the Deity, not- 
withstanding they come from the same source: and 
we know that the same fiountaiii cannot send forth 
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salt water and fresb^ sweet things and bitter ; yet 
according to this proposition it would be just in God 
to cast his disobedient children off eternally ! but no 
one will pretend that |^ so doing he would be mer- 
ciful — nor can it4ie of any good or use to the suffer- 
er, to be endlessly suffering ! 

This proposition is unscriptural : for there, we 
are taught that ** the creature was made subject to 
vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who hath 
subjected the same in hope:" (Rom. viif. 20:) but, 
this proposition supposes man's imperfection is sin i 
or "his inability is his criminality.*^ The scrip- 
tures teach us that God loved us while we were dead 
in trespasses and sins; but this proposition suppos- 
es that Crod loVes none but holy beings, and it would 
not be inccHisistent with his justice to make those 
who are otherwise endlessly miserable! But^ above 
all. 

This proposition is pernicions. Let us state it 
again in full, as it frequently and commonly is stat- 
ed. Man, in consequence of the fall, forfeited every 
right and titleto the divine Tavour, and it would have 
been just in God to have cut him down as a cumber- 
er of the groundipand cast his soul into hell, where 
he must have been miserabjlb to all eter* 

WITY ! 

Now, upon serious reflection, it must be evident 
that such a principle is very pernicious; yea, we can# 
not conceive of any thing that would be more so, if 
it were only to be put in practice, as far as it might 
he* among men. What would be the practice upon 
such a principle? Let us examine it with candour 
and attention. A man has a family of children, who, 
we will say, have all disobeyed him; (and where is 
there a man whose ehildren have not disobeyed him 
more or less;) and what is the consequence? Ac- 
cording to the principle under consideration, they 
have forfeited every right and title to the loving kind- 
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ness of their father ; and all that tie does for them is 
'< out of bis mere good pleasure;" justice has noclaira 
for them ; but it would be no more than just in bim 
to turn them out in the sti^e^s, and leave them to 
perish! Do not startle, kind reader^ at such a prac- 
tice! cspeciallj while you adhere to the principle! 
for it is certainly just to endeavour to imitate Godl 
and it will be no more difficult to justify, (i.e. to your 
understanding,) natural death, inflicted on a child by 
an earthly parent, than to justify eternal A^z&^xxi* 
flicted by the Father of our spirits ! And if we should 
not be willing to have such a charge brought against 
118, think, for one moment, what a charge is brought 
against our Maker ? For it is said of him, that, in 
consequence of the disobedience of us,, his dependent 
offspring, his justice demanded oor eternal death! 
If this be oiir God, why may not the saine thing, as 
far as it is practicable, be just in us ? u e. in man 1 
Now look at the idea again. Would not such a prac- 
tice among men be pernicious? Would yon not call 
such a man a monster ? — ^If he dealt in this manner 
by his children^ and they,'or any of them, should die 
in consequence, might he not be indicted fat fnurderi 
And would the court suffer him to c^e in and plead 
in his defence that his childi^cn were disobedient?^ 
And would the jury clear him on this pretence? No. 
Surely they would not! Where is the obligation of 
%e parent which existed anterior to the obedience 
or disobedience of the child? Is not the father under 
some obligation to his children^ in consequence of bis 
being the means, under God, of giving them life and 
existence ? And can this obligation be obliterated 
by any act of the child ? No, surely, it cannot ! For 
this obligation does not depend on any act of the child 
for its existence, and therefore itcannot be destroy- 
ed by any thing the child can do. The smallest ca- 
pacity will be able to see that a similar relation, on- 
ly in an infinite degree^ exists between God and man; 
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by creation, as exists between a father and his chil- 
dren : and as this relation existed before the fall of 
man, ft could not be destroyed by it. Therefore 
even the strict justice of God, without any regard to 
bis mercy or other attribute, never could require 
80 much against any one as to make him a loser by 
his existence. The same spirit of justice that would 
have required so much against any creatui-e as to 
maCe him a loper by his existence, would have requir- 
ed that such a creature should not have had a being i 
unless it can be just to bring a creature into exist- 
ence merely for the sake of lAaking it miserable! It 
is altogether a mistaken idea of justice to suppose 
that man, or even an individual of the human family, 
ever justly deserved any thing from God that would 
not terminate in the <' greatest possible good and 
happiness" of such individual. Such an idea of jus- 
tice cannot be supported by scripture, reason, or the 
nature of things; and for such a principle to be put 
in practice among men, would be the most pernicious 
to society of any thing we can possibly conceive: and 
to suppose such a principle attached to the Deity is 
giving him a character as much worse than that of 
a murderer J as eternal misery is worse than natu- 
ral death ! But this is not the worst character that 
IS given the Father of the spirits of all flesh : to that 
^f cruelty^ under the false name oijustice^ has been 
added that of partiality ^ under the false name of 
mercy ! It is not suggested, however, that any body 
ever meant to bring such a charge against their 
Maker: No, charfty forbids the thought! Yet such 
is the state of man, that he often, either ignorantly, 
or inconsiderately, does that, which his better judg- 
ment would recoil at the moment be is brought to 
see its impropriety. (And perhaps the reader may 
begin to conclude that the writer of this book is such 
an one! But, kind reader, suspend your judgment 
for the present^ and read on a little further.) 
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Tbink seriously and candidly, for a few momenUy 
on the character of a man who should iironounce a 
sentence of banisliment and death on his children for 
one offence! And, to complete his character^ not- 
withstanding his selRence of banishment, and of 
cotti-se a lingering death pronounced on all, and not- 
withstanding they had all disobeyed, and in this 
sense were equally criminal, and by this sentence 
equally deserved banishment and death, yet he sits 
down calmly and deliberately, and selects out a tew 
as his favourites! them he reclain^s; thorn he re- 
forms; and them he prepares for tlte enjoyment of 
liis glory! while he wreaks his vengeance upon all 
the rest, <Mn praise of his vindictive justice !"-*- 
Thus adding partiality to cruelty ^ under the decep- 
tive name of mercy ! Reader, if such a cfaai«acter 
in man would appear odious in the extreme, yon 
must be sensible that such a character given to the 
Sei^ is changing <' the glory of the incorruptible 
God into an image made like to corruptible man.'^ 
(Rom. i. 23.) It will be perceived by all, that if 
any of mankind must finally perish, God either left 
them withont a remedy, or else with only such a 
remedy as that which he knew would finally prove 
abortive. 

There is another consideration which will not 
only show the perniciousness, but the absurdity oT 
such a principle. It is universally acknowledged, 
that when Grod made man he gave him his powers 
and faculties, that he forsaw sul the consequences of 
such an act: if he did not, and afky of those conse- 
quences amount to an infinite evil, it is evident that 
he gave those faculties at an infinite risk ! hut if 
he did foresee the conseqences, th^i it necessarily 
follows that he designed all those consequences*— 
There may be consequences, however, which he did 
|iot design as an end^ but only as a umy or fneans 
to an er^. And if he designed all those consequen- 
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ces for goody that is, if good will succeed and over- 
balance the evil, tlien tkg idea of giving such pow- 
ers and faculties to man, while possessing such fore- 
knowledge, does not militate against a ^^ constant 
determination to do that, in s^ll cases, whereby tlie 
greatest possible good and happiness of the universe 
may be promoted ;'* but if any of those consequen- 
ces are oi* will be infinitely evil, then cf^i*tainly the 
idea of God's giving those powers and faculties with 
such foreknowledge militates against such a good 
character. But perhaps some may. say that it ought 
not to huve been taken for granted, that ^iforeknow- 
ledge of the consequences of an act necessarily im- 
plies a design, in those consequences, without its 
first being proved. Then be it so ; for although no 
proposition appears to me more self-evident, yet it 
is certainly susceptible of proof. So far as man ra- 
tionally foresees the consequences of his actions, he 
designs those consequences : perhaps they may not 
be the main end he has in view, yet none of those 
consequences are inconsistent with that main end, 
unless his own act be in itself inconsistent. This 
every one knows from experience. When a man 
takes his axe and cuts a tree from its stock, orroot^ 
does he not design Xhefall of that tree ? Most sure- 
ly ; although the fall of the^re^ may not be his main 
object. When a man takes down an old building, 
does be not design to make a dtist ? Certainly, he 
does ; although his main object may be to erect a 
new house ! Again : If a man were to put into the 
hands of a child a dolse of poison, sufficient to destroy 
its life, knowing, at the time, that the child would 
drink it, although he should command it otherwise, 
would any one say that he did not design the death 
of his child ? Let conscience give the answer.—- 
This rule will hold good in all cases. So when God 
made man, and gave him his powers and faculties, 
knowing at the time the consequences^ he designed 
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tltOMT conKO«|Wiirr)i, ti-t Dtrin lir iruod nr tmd^ kiiil if 
taiuiy »f tli«»4c riiii!4rr|iit-tirv are bnd in lhnnsthr!i. 
unlofia it be a<lmittrcl ttiHt thr.r ai-c nil d<-sigtwil nf ! 
tjwry lo R grcati-r good tli»n rniild have bern »f ^** 
muted*' bv prcipiitin^ Dioso bnd consc(|iMiflOe 
any otliiT means, rv*n Ihe ]fcriniKsi<in of an acT 
diiclive or diich corisoqiieiiCfH is drrogatorv 1 
rliuritctcr of Itiat Being wlio dttcriiiinrs "lodfilltat, 
in all caB*«, wlicirby tin.- grcatrst possililr e^ and 
bappinen:* wf tbo iiiitvDrsc ma.v be promoted." 

Can ainoUicr forget In have cumpassiun on her j 
snckliiiK? *' Yen," itaith God, " Uicy ma> fiH-gct-"' 
One mother is so unfcelipig towards lirr nckli^ 
tliat nbe consigns it tntlicfliimeit witlilierownl 
witliout eiUicr pity or compa^Hion — anotlterfli 
furgetTiil, and no Ions cruel, knowing tlie vM 
and inibccilil.v or lier iliild, Ifavcs it lo cra«J 
the fire ilneir! Uow can eitbcr liu juatiricil? i 
one say that her diild was diaobctlieiit? and tlwrt- 
forc ffcserveti such treatment? And .thai) tlie olhit 
say that hIic commanded her'M not to go n«ar iLe fin' 
that she rorewarncd the citild of ttn awful niiu''C' 
quence, if itilliuiboyeil; but it would iv)t iniixllirr; 
and therefore it ucnt at its own peril! t)r >\i'>'' 
tbey both he justified Iiy saying. In w li. ■ 
done, we have otily iinttutctl God ! Nu— \ 
favourable construction n|ion thtii* rond.. 
and they are still cruel mothers.' ** Voa, unj ,<tn 
forget, yet will not I forget thee." (Isa. xlix. lit 
No mni-c, thcrefui-e, need be added, t» aliow ibM 
idea that man ever could, on any principle v 
be justly excluded from the divine favour. 1 
pernicious in its jiractirc. 

But little now need be said tu show tlie ju 
God in (what is called) the fall of man. Itl 
dent that if nmn had not been "madeAu^'n-/ir 
ity," be never could have become fain : mai 
f yer, was not culjaJile for his being | 
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was rsLiher ^tLmis/ortune (if it may be calkd one) 
than hia /auW. The act of God should prejudice no 
man^ he means every thing which be even suffers to 
take place, for ^oo(/. No man is to be blamed for 
what exists in his mind, originally or constitutional- 
ly* s^ny more than a man is blameable for a natural 
f^fect in hii^ body; as an impediment in his speech, a 
harelip f or a crooked foot! As GUmI is infinitely good, 
as well as just, it was just in him to communicate 
every possible ^lod to ||||^ creatures ; that^s, every 
possUile good vdiich tliey were capable of receiving. 
And if God foresaw that a good could be communi- 
cated to man by making him ^' subject to vsmity,'* 
sin, antt corruption, and that this ge^, in raising 
him from the dead works of sin, and delivering him 
from this corruptible state, would more than over- 
balance tlie evil of sin itslllf, then for God wii to have 
made man subject to vanity, would have been to with- * 
hold all that good which be foresaw could be thus 
communicated. Thus, if It were'justfor God to be- 
stow every possible good on man, consistent with his 
nature, then it was just to make him subject to vani- 
ty j i. e. if it be admitted that good will be the final 
result. 

The attribute of mercy never could have been dis- 
played^ had it not been for the introducttcm of sin 
into the moral system. Thus, '^ the law entered that 
the ofibnce might abound: but where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound ; that as sin hath I'eign- 
ed unto death, even so might grace reign through 
righteousness, unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ our 
Lord." (Rom. V. 20, 2I|) A father puts his son an 
apprentice to learn a trade in which he is to use 
edge tools ; he knows that he subjects him to be 
wounded with every tool he takes into his hand, and 
that he is more liable in consequence of his inexpe* 
rience. But he calculates on the hen^t of this trade, 
and that overbalancing the evil which he rationally 
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expects y^ill be met with in obtaining ^ be exposes 
Ills son to the evil for the sake of the goodm Now is 
her good to his son in putting him to work as an ap- 
prentice, or not ? His conduct is sarelj justifiable. 
But admitting that he foreknew that the first day of 
his apprenticeship his son' would so woand himself 
that he would be a cripple ever after, i. e. ais long as 
he should live; would his conduct then be justi/iaUe? 
i. e. in apprenticing him with this foreknowledge?— 
It surely fvould not. ^ 

Once more : If we suppose that mankind, cr at 
least any of them, in consequence of their ejiistencei 
experience ninety-nine degrees of evil and misw^toa 
hundred degrees of good and happiness, and i^bottld 
continue in the same ratio during the whole of their 
existence) yet this one degree of good and happiness 
is as good as one degree m hini who enjoys the 
^* greatest possible good and happiness ;" and this 
one degree of good that overbalances the evil is as 
much the free gift 6( God, and is as positively good, 
as though no evil had been experienced. These a*ea- 
tures, whose sufferings come so near balancing their 
enjoyments, (but not quite,) will eternaily4iave cause 
to praise God for their existence, notwithstanding all 
the evils they have experienced in consequence. On 
the other hand, if mankind, or any of them, ex])cri- 
ence more evil and misery than they do good, and 
happiness, and this should continue to be the case 
during the whole of their existence, the evil which 
overbalances the good is as positively evil as though 
they had experienced no good at alK They vill 
eternally have cause to rue^heir induction into the 
world, and say, it would have been much better for 
us not to have had an existence : And if their exist*^ 
^ence be no benefit to them, then certainly they are 
nnder no obligations of gratitude for it. Therefore 
'we cannot conq||ve how it could have been just in 
the Deity, who must, in consequence* of his ouini- 
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science, have seen the end from the beginning, ta 
liring a creature into existence under such circum- 
stances, that, notwithstanding he must necessarily 
exist, yet it is not ouly possible, but it is certain, ht 
will experience more evil and misery than good and 
happiness in consequence of liis existence. 

it may b^ objected, hei*e, that some of the brutal 
creation experience more pain and misery, in conse- 
quence of their existence, than tliey do ease and plea- 
sure; and, as they have no future state, they are the 
]0sers by their existence. This, however, is a uropo- 
sition that remains to be proved ; and therefore ought 
not to be taken for granted, by any one, without suf- 
ficient evidence to support the fact. In the first 
place, we do not know that those creatures have no 
fgiure state: the scriptures are rather in favour of 
tffir fq|iire existence than against it:'^' but, admit- 
ting that they have no future state, it would be im- 
possible to prove that any one of them has more pain 
than pleasure; because we cannot know the pains 
they endure, or the pleasures they enjoy. And even 
if it could be proved that some of them exist only to 
languish a few hours in pain, and then be as though 
they had never been, this would prove nothing 
against the moral and eternal exivstence of man. For, 
" Are ye not much better than they ?** (Mat. vi. 26.) 
No one will pretend that the sufferings of animals 
are inflicted as a punishment for any crime; and as 

** —--——— the Universal Cause 
'« Acts not by partial, but by general laws;'* 

So if there be more ease and pleasure, than pain and 
misery, in a whole species of the brutal creation, it 
helps to support our argument; for natural pain» 
^hen it becomes intolerable, destroys all sense, and 
therefore ceases to be pain. Let us inquire which is 

* See Psalm cl. 6. Bev. v. 13. 
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the most conducive to life, pleasure^ or pain?— if 
the formerf then the bare existence of lffe» even for a 
short period, is a demonstration that there has been 
an overbalance of ease and pleasure sufficient to sus- 
tain life for that period: and pleasure is pleasure^ let 
it arise from what source it will. Life itself, in those 
animals we are pleased to call irrational, is a de- 
monstration that there is as great a balance in faroor 
of pleasure and happiness as there is in favcmr of life; 
although all those pleasures may be nothing more 
than the pleasures of sense* But the pleasures of 
sens^will never satisfy the desires of a mind destin- 
ed to a state of immortality : nothing but spiritual 
food can support a spiritual and eternal existence: 
and as man is destined to live eternally, he must be 
fed with the ** bread of God which cometh down bm 
heaven and giveth life to the world : if anjipaairat 
of this bread he shall live for evea*." (John, vi. SSf 
51.) On tliese premises^ we may 

*' Vindicate tbe ways of God t^ man.'' 

If God foresaw that, notwithstanding the humble 
grade in which he was pleased to place man, (being 
more helpless in his infant state than the beasts of 
the field,) he should not only be able to raise bim 
from this state, but (by carrying him through all the 
scenes of trouble incident to this state of vanity) 
should cause him to experience much more of his di- 
vine goodness, and should finally bring him to the ett- 
joy nient of much more happiness, than what he othe^ 
wise could have enjoyed 5 then certainly it was not 
only consistent with the justice of God, but also con- 
sistent with his love and mercy, to subject man to 
all the inconveniences, and even miseries^ attending 
this mortal life. 

II. We shall now attempt to show that as it was 
consistent with tlie justice of €f0d ta make man sub* 
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ject to vanity^ so it is not now inconsistent with the 
same justice to deliver him from this bondage of cor- 
ruption into the glorious liberty of the childi*en of 
God. 

Let us inquire here for what purpose did God make 
man subject ta^anityP 1 have introduced these words 
several times, and although the reader undoubtedly 
recollects the text, yet perhaps it will be well to quote 
it in this place. ** For the creature was made sub- 
ject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him 
who hath subjected the same in hope: because the 
ci'eature itself also shall be delivered from the bon- 
dage of corruption, into the glorious liberty of the 
* children of God/' The original word rendered crea" 
ttire, in the above text, is rendered creation in the22d 
verse. ** For we know that the whole creation groan- 
eth and travaileth in pain together until now.'* In 
Scarlett's translation of the New Testament, the 
above text, with the preceding verse, is translated 
thus : ** For the earnest expectation of the* creation* 
is waiting for the revelation of the sons of God : (be- 
c«'iuse the creation was subjected to vanity, not by 
choice, but through him who subjected it;) in hope 
that even the creation itself will be freed from the 
bondage of corruption, into the glorious freedom of 
the children of God. . For we know that the whole 
creation groaneth together, and laboureth in pain 

y 

* The CrBttsk word is »rwit kU»$, and b thus defined in the 
Greek L^xHon : Ktisis, rerum craUarum wUversUaa^ the whole 
created universe, or the universe of created things. Ktisis^ 
iotum genus kjimanum, the whole family of man ; totum^ the whole, 
every part of, genus^ a kindred, breed, linea^, extraction, race, 
stock, or family ; humanum, belong^ng^ to mankind, belonging* to 
a rational creature. The reader will therefore see that if any 
word in the Bible can mean the creation, or the whole human 
fiimily, this word must ; and all that is contained in this word^ 
(which is what was made subject to vanity, let it be more or less,) 
shall be delivered from the bondage of CORVpUofi illt»tb6 1^0" 
Tious liberty of the children of Go«u 
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logfther, till now-." For *hal fi«r|Mme 
man. or Ul(^ crration, uiadc Kulyrct to vMiltj 
V/ua it Uint he migtit Mirtn'minc vninf \Ya 
cossar)- that man sliuuM ' . ' ' j ■ 
llml l>e miglit nol Iiccim 
giiodnrHS uf Oor) luigli- 
dcliicring man fi-nin tlii^ ' 

jjlorious hborty of tlic c liililren ul GdU I "if 
liT, vliicli in avidcntiv tlic trutli. tlitii it wistii 
ly cansLstcnt wit1i the justice of OchI that man 
lie tl)ii»( subjorted, hut the sninc jiifttice oo\ 
that mall ahoulil he dciivcrtd ri-om lliU c< 
state agi-ccablj' to the i>ri^inal piirpoKC of 
even should wr admit that God was undtr 
gallon to liavr made thia nrotnisc. Uiat L% 
crcatm-c itsi'ir (or the iirff-samc trcalm-c 
made subject to vanity) shall be dt'Ii\ crrt), 
ing made tliifi [tromise, justice In 'i:^ ■■ '■ 
t)uii'cs that it should be rHilhruIlt 

[ffltatJuUowsiH thia lecture > ■^ ,: 
edfrom a iliscourar. wrilten in \y-ii: . 
jtd, and ivkich I have been ojitu solicited ta pni 

But several ijiieries licvc naturally nrise. 
did not God jdacc man in this glorioua state 
first place? Where was the necessity of bin 
made subject to vanity 'i Why could not alt 
have been prevented? Could iiot God Iiave 
man, anil placed him in a state of pei-fection, 
which it would have been imposNilile for htm 

Answer: It is very difficult for the human m 
conceive of the possibility of God's ereatit^ ni 
nito being like himself. Foi- Die Deity hims " 
more than infinite; and as we receive of h'm ttiM 
(John> i. 16. Col. i. 19,) man could not Iiavi 
infinite without poiisessing the whole of Dei| 
wliich case lie would not have been a !4eparal« 
from him, but would have been ideiitii-ally tlwi 
Being, which destroys the idea of creation^ 
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therefore, can we conceive of the possibility of two 
infinite beings, unless we can conceive of two vifinu 
4ies in one ififinitude? Reason forbids the idea of 
an infinite created being, for an eflfect must be depen- 
detit on its antecedent cause, bat an infinite being 
cannot be dependent. Then for a being to exist ca- 
pable of multiplying and propagating its kind, he 
must necessarily be finite, and dependent on an in- 
finite cause. And as man must necessarily be fi- 
nite, so he must necessarily be fallible, or subject to 
vanity. And even admitting that mankind might 
liUve remained in a sinless state of perfection, yet 
they would have been as much dependent on God for 
that state as they are for their existence. 

For the proof of this, I need only refer you to the 
words or Christ, who, it is agreed, was without sin.* 
** Verily, verily, I say unto*you, the Son can do noth- 
ing of himself, but what he seeth the Father do: — I 
can of mine own self (fo nothing,*^ (John, v. 19, 30. J 
Words could not have been spoken moi^ expressive 
of dependence, in the strictest sense. 

But I win now suppose that it was possible for 
God to have kept all mankind in a sinless state, as 
pui^ as Christ bimsclf — ^that God might have placed 
man in a state of as great perfection as human na* 
tu re will' admit, with a determination to keep him 
f0m falling. Yet, are we sure thjit this would have 
been for the best? Are we authorized to say that 
mankind would have been more happy, under these 
circumstances, than what they eventually will be 
now ? To determine which, let us look a little into 
the nature of the happiness of man. The happiness 
of rational beings depends on the enjoyment^ and not 
on the possession, of life. It is true, that a man must 
possess life, or he cannot enjoy it. But to possess the 
sensibility of life, without the capacity or ability of 
enjoying it, would be the greatest uvil of which the 
human mind can possibly conceive. And for a pei^ 
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son or being to enjoy lire, he must be capable either 
of giving or of receiving benefits ; or else be as he is, 
capable of both— of loving, and being loved. Hence 
"we may see the pi-opriety of the different grades in 
the circumstances of rational beings), or human na- 
ture. If all had been alike independent, (admitting 
that they must necessarily exist,) gratitude \\ould 
have been entirely out of the question* There could 
have been no such thing in the universe. For if 
there had been no being in want, no being could ever 
bave given or. received a benefit. Some {leoplehave 
undertikcn to tell how glorious and happy the DeU| 
>vas before creation, and how glorious and happy M 
might have etenuilly been, even if he had never creat- 
ed intelligent beings. But if I can form any con- 
ception of the happiness of God before creation, it 
must have consisted in t]j|e glorioiw contemplation of 
his bringing an innumerable race of intelligences 
into existence, on whom he was determined to bestow 
infinite benefits. For I cannot conceive of a greater 
evil than a consciousness of an eternal self-existence, 
without being capable of giving or receiving a 
benefit. 

The glorious attribute of mercy never could have 
been displayed, if sin had not been introduced into 
the moral system. It is not only necessary. that finite 
creatures should be dependent ; but it is equally y- 
cessary tliat they hhouU feel their dependence, in or- 
der for them to be filled with gratitude and love to- 
wards their benefactor. And no man can feel bi9 
dependence without being made fully sensible of it, 
which he never could have been, without experieao 
ing a lapse, or want, either in himself, or seeing it 
in others. It is true, it is not absolutely necessary 
that a man should experience death, in himselff in 
order to be convinced that he is mortal ; but if it were 
possible for a man to live to an advanced age, with- 
out experiencing* pain or sicknessj and witiiout see- 
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ing the effects of it in others, or hearing of such a 
thing as natural death, you would hardly be able to 
convince him, by words, that he was mortal ; i. e. 
^subject to death. If children were as capable of tak- 
ing care of themselves, the first moment of their ex- 
istence, as they are at twenty^one years of age, and 
were considered as free at.that time, tbej would bare 
no more i-egard for their father than for any other 
man. . And on the other band, parents feel the most 
tenderness towards their childi-en, at the time when 
the children are mfistly depmident on thdr parental 
eare and attention. 

If tins mode of reasoning be just, whicK^ I believe, 
ifone can deny, then what must be the paternal love 
of God toward his wanting cbildren# who are wholly 
dependent on him at all times, and that too in the 
strictest sense? yea, and infinitely more so, than what 
the most helpless infant ci^be on its own mother? 
From these considerations, tlie love of God toward 
bis wanting dependent childrencan be notibing short 
Off infinite. And God has placed his oreatures in the 
most likely situation to experience and enjoy his in- 
ftfitte love. By placing them in the lowest gra4e, in 
tiie roost finite capacity possible, Gt)d can now dis- 
play all his divine attributes upon them; at least, all 
that can be communicated to finite beings. Thia 
leads me to conclude that man will be more happy, 
eventually, than what he tcwu^d have been, yea, more 
happy than what he wtM have been, if he had not 
been made sulyject to*o(mihf^» 

I apprehend thi^ a capital objectbn may be atm^t*- 
ed here. It may be said that this doctrine opens^a 
door to licentiousness. That, according to the pre- 
mises laid down,— -the greater mZ, tte greater ^ood/ 
— ^the more sin a man commits, the more happiness 
he will enjoy in another world! ! &c. 

But stop. L^ us not judge too: hastily, it do^s 
not necessarily follow from these prembses^ that all 
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must be eqiiall}' vain, or sinTplf in onlri 
equally Imppy. But it in only oeccssary timd 
ntioiild lie alike sahJeeJ to vnility, or sin. It C 
men were tn lio tiiually rxposnl tu Tall liKn n fii^ 
infested \t ilL vi-iiomous svriicnte. nine of tlicm sliovid 
fall in, antl one only W liittcn by a scr|>rnt, tlic vi\itA 
ten would experience tb« diin^r ; and if tlw ■ 
liand of providenL'c that pirvciitrd tlic one from ' 
ing slioiild deliver Ibo nine IVnm tlte pit, and n 
tiieone bitten to health, nil wnuld have re«uwii 
thankful; tlio one that wholly escaped owes as n 
for hU safety, as the one who was bitten dors fol^ 
deliverance and restoration. 

Let 119 now npply thit simillliido tn c 
Subject. The more vecan realize tlicitvitrfitstf 
ve receive from God, the greater happinL>9s « 

And there was no other way, thiit »c can c 

vhereby we ctiuld liavff^alizod the dfvino tin 
sO well, as first to be placed in the wry lowest i 
Iff being, and made suhjecl to vani(tf,nni\ then r 
fKim this state to the perfect statni-p of a mi 
Christ Jesus. Ilenco the jii-npHcty nf ourbeiDj^n 
sflbject to vanily. >Vb arc so ctiiistitiitcd m t 
able continually to particijiate in tlie goodw 
God, by receiving moral instnictions from ever] 
Joyment of sense; our kind and brnevolentPfl 
liax been pleased to give us such moral lesKOOBol 
struction as uur humble capacities arr- capable al 
•CCivIng. And as wo grow in knowledge and g 
so we are brought to hare more and more uf-^n 
ing sense of tl>c goodneHS of God — db 
more of his wisdom and lore — sc« iw 
the propriety of his subjecting U9 to vaoi 
a glorious door of hope — thereby to maU 
displays of divine grace, in ddiveriog ■ 
fltatc of bondage Into ttie glorious liberty'^ 
drenofGod. This brings tne to t'te n ' 
/Oip Jccture; vlat 
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To show fbftt the self-same creatare that was sub« 
jected to Tatiity, shall be delivered from the bondage 
of corruption, into the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God. 

I. And^sf, it inajrbe obsenred from the above, 
that very IHtte need be said under this head. For 
it is presumed that it has been shown already to the 
full understanding and satisfaction of the hearer, that 
this creature, who was made subject to vanity, is Uie 
HDf hole fabric qf roHihuU beings; or the whole family 
-of human nature. It is true the word is in the sin- 
gular number, like the word creation, which, in its 
most unlimited sense, signifies the whole created 
universe. There is but one creation : even so human 
tmture is onb ; (^ which Christ is the hbad. And 
we know of no more than one AtMnatt natwrCf although 
this nature may exist in a multiplicity of human be- 
ings; of which Christ is styled the^ra^ bom from the 
dead* 

Havii^ established the idea of this creature beyond 
all contradiction or dispute, all I wish now under 
this head is, that m^ friendly auditors, as well as 
all others, should admit that the text itself is true.— - 
For, admitting the truthof the text, it proves all that 
we wish to have proved by it. " Because ihe'erea-- 
ture itself (that is, the self-same creature) shall be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption.*^ Words 
coukl not have b|^ more conclusive or explicit.-— 
Whatever, wlioever, and all that have been made 
subject to vanity, or sin, shall be delivered from the 
effects of sin and vanity, which is the bondage of cor- 
ruption. 

Now I am willing that any one should say, if he - 
please, that this creature does not mean M mankind. 
Bat it must be remembered, that if any beings can 
be pointed out, who were not included in the tvri^tc^ 
creation, or crmhuref spoken of in the tett, tiiere to 
no evidence to pro? e that mch brings iMiPe nade anS^ 
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jectto vRiilty ;auil irimlHitbicct lo%niii^, lUenitvi- 
uinlfi tli^r (^xnnut Itccotnc \n\ni nnd, Ihutvtbt^al ' 
in nil iiord nf tlvlivimncr. 

It iit iirvsumeil tliat no one nil! prvteiHl f 
that we Imvc nut put x proper cntttitnictil ' 
tlie tvxU so Tar, at Icnst: ant] it is itlsta ■ 
Hint nil imo will dispute its tnirli. fgr it a 
be fulM, I cease to li« iirroiiHiaitlc* And I 
trutli »fthis text mny brrnllnl in qiifstiM 

of many ronrc, ■ ,-; -- .1 - 

willi iHjiial )ii i| 

in^i *• Vor ir 

like mutinc-iO m 

Cup. XV. £2.) H' iIj'- !■ 

true, I t)o nut kn<»w ii- i 

the ssnic upoHtIo; but 

ammintt to tlic Hamc llu 

rati. in. Some liavii pi . 

vpral ilcnfhK in AiJani ; 

ling to ronfpBa my igtrii 

men i)it'<l ten (ixinnnnd ilL;iilts in Ai],)in;ir>„ 

be true, nil men slmll be made Irn tliouiiaad^ 

alive ill Christ; anil uhi-tliii- tlic liTo or Um 

IIS in Christ arc better, or nut M> good, n 

wliicli were lost in Adam, the rcatirr 1 

by AOain, in this text, be meant tlie 4, 

can very easily conceive how all die i 

if by Christ bo meant attuickeiiiue «pip(<^4tfl 

ililKcult to undcrstaixl liow aU sbalfba laadn 

Christ. 

I slinl), hnwcTcr, introduce here sqdic furtliffrl 
tnre testimony, to prove the certainty of the f 
tion of man. 

The iirst promise nf God, nhicli Nnnns I 
the rfiTiiiiij, M H 1 1,. isL'onlaiiMHitntlie d« 
lOfti'ii 1i'- deceiver. " U(tli«)l 

the " ■■.^■' thy bnad. nnd (" 

bruise i,io i^^ivi. v^tu.m.u.^ Abruiaca 
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however j^reat^ is a curable wound ; but a bruise on 
the head (sufficiently great) pi*oduceth death. Hence 
we read, in the New Testament, " As the childi*en 
are partakers of flesh and blood, so he (Christ) took 
part of the same; that through death he might destroy 
him that had the power of death, that is, the devil ; 
and deliver them who through (ear of death were all 
their lifetime subject to bondage." (Heb. ii. 14, 15.) 
From the above testimony, 1 believe the (Zi;ipU, what- 
ever we are to understand by that epitliet, will be 
finally destroyed. Yes, completely destroyed, so 
thai; he will no longer exist: which leads me also to 
conclude that the devil is not a creature of God^ no:i 
not in any sense of the word. 

Passing on, we read, that God will not ^' curse tha 
ground any more for man's sake — while the earth re* 
maineth, seed time and harvest shall not cease.'' 
(Gen. viii. 21, 22.) We feel just as sure of thisy 
tlierefore, as we are, that <* it is impossible for God 
to lie." (Heb. vi. 18.) The gospel promise made to 
.Abraham is also predicated on.tilie same imoiutable 
principle; and by that promise all the nations, fami- 
lies, and kindred of the earth are blessed. (Gen* 
xii. 3. xviii. 18. xxii. 18. Acts,iii. £5. Gal. iii. 8.) — 
Tiie inspired apostle declares that the seed, in whom 
the promise was made, is Christ; (Gal, iii. 16;) h^ce 
all nations, &c. are blessed in Christ the seed of 
Abraham. That this blessing is not only spiritual^ 
but that it contains all spiritual blessings, we are 
assured, not only from Gal. iii. 8y refexTed jto above^ 
but, %lso, from Eph. i. 3, and on. 

The Psalmist, David, says, (Ps. xxii. 2r,) " All 
the ends of the world shall remember and turn unto 
the Lord ; and all the kindred of the nations shall 
i^'orship before thee.'' This perfectly corresponds 
with the song of those wbom therevelator saw, (Rev. 
XV. 2, 4,) << stand on the sea of glass, having the 
barps of God. And they sing," — (O how beautifiU. 




i 
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are llie wnnU of their wmg !) — •' wito sVialt kuJI 
tiiev, U Lnii), anil jrlorifv tliy nnints for tlii*l 
iirt txily: Tor nil titttitiiiH Hliall roine imd \ronhi|| 
fopD tlicp; for thy jmlgracnts tut rasile mitnifen^ 
Thin nhu agrees nitliihr tfHthnuny in I'satmb' 
0: " Ait nations whnni thiiu hs^t matin shnlloin) 
\rorahip hcfore thoo, U Loril ; antl sUiall glorify B 
numc." 

Biitli-»t !*i)mo slmiilil say that tlKV^e propliccic* 
only rcfpr to the Millennium, or to Hinnu s'"''"'* 
iTJgit of Clirist on eivrth. it lauy he nliT, , ,: i 
tlier« are soiue natiuiiN, nhidu as natlm 
arc entirely extinct: and tlfn-forr, if all 
now on the CHPlh shoiilil wiirnhip am! 
namnofthe Lord, this woulil notfuint t)" 
because there arc otlicrnatioiis whom H" I 
Tlirwc mnstulnu rmins anil worship tui 
"Anil in thiH nioiiotain ^fiall thuLoi-tl »r ' 
unto all pGo;ilo'aleaKt of fat tilings, a ft.i 
nn the Icps; of fat tliingt full of nmn-i' 
on the (eea w«^li reflneil. And he will lii--^ 
ininintain the liiro of tlier cuvoring cast " 
pie, and Die vnil that is sprenil urci- all 
Ittifitl swallow up death invictnry; itii 
God will wijwaway tcara from oiraJI fin ■ 
rcltnke of !)i<i people shall ho lake uwat : > 
the earth: for Jeuovah hath spoken i*." 
C — 9.) Now for a comment on this in- 
to the words of St. Paul: (I Cor. XV. 5^, 
when thi< cornt|itible .shall have put on ii 
and this inm-tal Khali have put on imiiif.i 
shall be hi-oiiglit to pas»< tlie sajfng Ih-.it , 
Jfeath 13 sivtilloweil up in vkhru. O rl. , 
is thy stliig? O gp.-ive! (v.. O ic«.') v.;,, 
\irt,itry?" See also, It-— -i, ■^•ii. n 

Now if this victory I i ' ' ■ 

(he mansion of the ilcn 
mortal put^ oil immortujji . ■ i .r - ,■ 
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this mortal «liaU bave pi^ on jiamortality, that this 
feast of fat ttiitgSj^ &c. is to be nade unto all people. 

As, a ftirther^cprroboration of these facts^ read 
Eph« i. 9f IP* Col. i. 16— 20, inclusive. 

J^ut tbe most remarkable passage of all, and one 
"wbich cannot be reconciled with a limited sal- 
vatioii, is (Rev* T. 13) ia these words: ''And 
every crealiire wfajtli is in heaven, and on the 
eajE'th, apd imderithe earth, and such as are in the 
sea^ and ail that are |n them, heard I, saying, Bles-, 
sing, and honour, and gloiy, and ])ower, be un- 
to him ti[iat. sittf^th upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb, for ever and ever.'' Now, were I permitted 
to frame a sentence which would exactly com|M>rt 
with my own sentiments, I could not frame one more 
to my. liking. This surely is not tlie language of 
miserable beings, beings in torment; yet it is tlie lan- 
guage of every creature in heaven above, or on earth 
beneath. '' And God shall wipe away all tears from 
tbeiiye^yes: and there shall be no more deatti, neither, 
sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain : for the former things are passed away." (Rev. 
xxi. 4.) '' And I saw a new heaven and a new eai*th : 
And be that sat upon the throne said. Behold, I make 
all things new." (ver. i. 5.) But, thank God ! t 
read of no new hell I and I trust for this very good 
reason : because there will be no occasion for any. 

I read, that '' God our Saviour will have all men 
to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the 
truth." I read nothing which contradicts it. Alsoy 
f ' God is not willing that any should ))erish, but 
that all should come to repentance and live:'^ 
and there is nothing in all the Bible to contra^ 
diet it. In order for the testimony to be as strong^ 
against the doctrine for which I contend as it is in 
ks favour, we ought to be able to find testimony 
like the following : viz. '* God our saviour will nof 
bave all dien to be saved — God is willing that some 
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•tituultl Hllerlif perish ; Hint that all ttliniili] not lotne t« 
rpppntftHCP anil tivcV* Bnt siirli tcslimwity lines i«jt 
cxitt : and BV(.-n if it ilic), it woiiM not nrovc tlie ron- 
Irary of Umt for wliU'Ii I am ton tend m.!^. It wnuW 
only ]irove that the flrriptiiPCB mntrattirl tlipmscKcs. 
anu tlicrcfure rnn bo no lun^i- lliu rule lunl guide ol' 
our fitilh. 

If the scHiitiirpH only contained as strong proof 
ae;ain6t IhrsalvHtiiin ufmil men as tfiey du in fuvDvr 
of Itmt gliirioiiH hyitotliPHis.lt in my hiitnbic (iii^nmn, 
not only tliat they woiiUI be, hut that tin i 
he. iliscnrrlcil by every i-iitiund) iiiind. i 
" Ciod sn haled the wotlil, that lie sent 1 
patten Son Into tlie worlil, not to saiv i!.. 
tlmt the «oi-ld tlinmgli him might be f 
anil who would ti-uwt in such srripture (■ ■ 
Answer: Not one. Now, to the eternal i ; 
Iieiivenly Father, in gvatillidft let It In' 
with tlicpcn nt adianioMi) on each nrum i 
exactly tlie reverse of the abure sciK-- 
words of Christ. 

But as we wniild not wish to infrmln i 
more than Biiflicient to prorc a fact* I -^1 
tliiH article, and cnme to thela.«t thing jimi , 

2. To point out this deliverance : ant! slii» 1'] 
what means it Hhalt be curried into efTect. 

I'eriiaps none would object against the iilracifttic 
u<ho/e creation's hcing ilcllvcreil from ii.- i.^.i.iimrr 
of corruption, in a natural sense, provi'i. ' ■ ' 
be proved tliat a part of them would .i:; 
consigned over to endless misei^. Tin-, 
to scliola-ttic divinity) apiwars to hv i^- 
sound ohthoooxt; i. e. that even the s, . 
he delivered from tlicir graves, and Iheii . 
pared by the almighty power of Got!, to i 
less pain and suffering in a lake of main i . 
brimstom'. But such ones do not conaiili 
iACorruiitiblQ and imraortal being is nut ~-a- . ,'< I 
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of suflTering. They do not consider that there are 
some things, of which the human mind can conceive^ 
which are impossible^ even for a God to perform. 
(Heb. vi.'lS.) Such are those things which are con- 
trary to his nature; or contrary to the nature and 
fitness of things. Hq w can an immortal body suffer 7 
For that which causes pain, or annoys the body, 
must, if continued, finally produce a dissolution ; and 
an immortal body cannot be dissolved, All suffer^ 
ing must be either tolerable or intolerable : if tole- 
rable it may be endured ; if intolerable, it must 
be short. For tlie very moment that pain or 'suf- 
fering becomes intolerable, it destroys all sense. 
And as pain naturally serves to imbecilitate, or 
weaken the constitution, it must, as a natural con- 
sequence, if continued, become intolerable. Hence 
suffering must eventually cease, upon any calcula- 
tion whatever. A full conviction of this has led some 
to suppose that the second death will be a second 
dissolution of the body — that the wicked will not be 
raised with incorruptible, but with corruptible bodies^ 
and therefore die a second timcy in a natural sense. 
This idea appears to have arisen from a groundless 
conclusion that the wicked will suffer in a natural 
sense after the resurrection, in a lake of material fire 
eCnd brimstone, or in hell ; but as the scriptures do 
nqt justify the idea of a corruptible resurrection, I 
sball take up no more time respecting it. 

It is now taken for granted, and I believe all will 
concede to the idea, that a deliverance from the bon- 
dage of corruption^ in a natural sense, can be no- 
thing short of a deliverance from a mortal to an im- 
mortal state ; from a corruptible, to a state of incor- 
ruption ; in which state no being can possibly suffer 
in a natural sense, any more than light can suffer by 
the power of darkness. 

But the deliverance from the bondage of corrup- 
tion^ of which the text more particularly speaks^ is 

R 
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a dcliTerancein a moral sense; that is, a deliverance 
into the glorious liberty/ of the children of God.^ 
And what kind of liberty is this ? Is it liberty to 
sin? — to commit all manner of abominations ? No! 
The children of God, in a spiritual and moral sense, 
have not, neither do they wish for such liberty.— 
Hence a deliverance from the bondage of corroption, 
in a moral sense, is a deliverance from sin. It is a 
deliverance from vanity — ^from folly, ignorance, 
envy, hatred, injustice, cruelty, bigotry, falseliooA, 
superstition, pride covetousness, and all the cornip- 
tions that infest the human heart. This is whattk 
creature shall be delivered from. And what other 
deliverance (i. e. in a moral sense) does he stand in 
need of? A deliverance in this sense would be a 
deliverance from the lowest hell! (Ps&lm Ixxxvi. 
13.) 

Christian liberty is the liberty of serving Grod in 
sincerity— -of loving him with all the heart, sodI^ 
mind, and strength ; and of loving our neighbours 
as ourselves — of doing good to all men as we have 
opportunity, and recommending it more espectaliy 
to the household of the faithful — of doing unto others 
as we should wish and reasonably expect then to do 
unto us, under a change of circumstances — of feeding 
the hungry, clothing the naked, mitigating die cir- 
cumstances of widows and orphans in their afflictions, 
and of living lives unspotted from the world. This 
is pure and undefiled religion, in the exercise of full 
gosjiel liberty; (James i. 27;) and the gospel (viz. 
the good tidings of great joy which shall be unto all 
people) gives no other liberty but this. And this is 
the liberty into which the creature, (xTirrc toinm genus 
hiimanum,) the whole race of mankind^ SHAJLL BE 
DELIVERED. 

Here, again, I am obliged to throw out a number 
of pages, in which I attempted to show by what 
means this deliverance will be carried into effect; 
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* 

and yet, after all, I shall extend the work beyond 
my pft*dposed limits. 

I have only room to say, in general terms, that, 
as the dis^aises of the body are mere privations of 
health, so the disorders of the mind are all merely 
negativef a lack O)* want of their contrary virtues; 
the same as darkness is nothing more than the absence 
or want of light. Hence ignorance, folly, injusticCf 
hatred, cruelty, &c. are only the want of knowledge, 
wisdom, justice, love, mercy, &c and, therefore, 
these are the sovereign remedies for the mind. Yea, 
all the remedies for the moral maladies and vices of 
the human heart, are to be sought for in their con- 
trary virtues. These are the remedies which were 
manifested in Jesus; and therefore be is made unto 
lis wisdom,Tighteousness, sanctification,and redemp- 
tion: (Cor. i. SO :) i. e. he becomes so by his exam- 
ple; and in the observance of which, we find a deli- 
verance from sin* 

I might here speak of the glorious consequences 
jof thiaiblisjecfnceijwkiclt can be nothing short of 
Ifie final emancipation of all rational beings from the 
bondage of sin and death, into the life, light, and 
liberty, of the children of God ; but, for reasons be- 
fore given, I must hasten to a close. 

The doctrine herein inculcated rests on the divine 
and infinite prescience of Jehovah; the immutability 
of his counsel, and the perfection of his nature and 
designs — all concentering in infinite and eternal 
goodness. 

By this system, we are enabled to behold a God, 
infinitely good, as well as great, whom we can wor- 
fihip witfiout distraction. According to this system, 
there is no such thing as a secret will in opposition 
to that which is reveaiedr^no need of racking one's 
imagination, to distinguish between permissive and 
decretal events — no events too small to come under 
tbe divine prescience; and none foreknown which 
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^ere not designed to be— no imperfection or defect 
in tbe great whole ; nor in the several parts, except 
iprhen viewed in their separate capacity, so that 
ttieir relation and connexion are not fully discover- 
ed. All is harmony in God, its several parts have 
their proper place, and all is perfect. No evil but 
what shall be eradicated ; no vice but what shall be 
overcome by virtue; no hatred but what shall he re- 
moved by love; no death but what shall be shallow- 
ed up in victory ; and no devU but what shall be de- 
stroyed by Christ! (Heb. ii, 14.) When these things 
are accomplished, then, GOD, who is i«ove, shall 
be all in all. (1 Cor. xx. 28.) 



?jsa»^^. 
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LECTURE VIII. 



To the law and to the testimony ; if thejr speak not aecordlntf 
to thi* word»it is because there is no light in them. Isaiah, viii. 20* 



FROM the foregoing lectures^ it will have been 
perceived, that the nature of God is xove, and that 
all his attributes partake of this heavenly and divine 
principle; that he stands in the same moral relation 
to all rational beings, and that his purposes are im- 
mutable — that man was made originally subject to 
vanity, without any choice or consent of his own^ 
as he could not have been consulted about it; that 
his sin consisted in his forsaking liis state of inno- 
cence, and pursuing the path of disobedience — that 
sin is a violation of that moral and divine law which 
God hath implanted in the understanding ; which law 
is the knowledge man has of moral good ; and the 
transgression of which bringeth death — ^that man,ia 
his pi'esent constitution and organization, is natural- 
ly mortal ; yet, as death in Adam seemed to be occa- 
sioned by 'sin, so, in others, sin is often the occasion 
of natural death ; yet death, whether in a natural or 
moral sense, is finally, and fully, the wages of sin- 
that salvation consisteth, 1st, in a salvation from 
sin ; and of course from consequent guilt and con- 
demnation ; and, £d, in a deliverance from death, by 
the resurrection of man to a state of immortality— 
that these glorious truths have been made manifest 
in and through Jesus Christ, a man approved of God 
by miracles, wonders, and signs, which G od did bf 
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him— that m God ndsed Jesus from fhe dead, and 
hath given him power oyer all flesh, so it is equally 
true and clear that he will raise up us also by Jesus; 
i. e. eyeii tfie self-same creature which was made sub- 
ject to yauityy not willingljrf but by reason of Mm 
who subjected it; and, pursuant to a glorious hope» 
shall deUyer us, and all mankind^ totum genus Au- 
manumf from the bondage of corruption, ioto the 
glorious liberty of the children <rf God. 

These things having been proved, and amply sup- 
ported by the law and the testimony, there could not 
now remain even the shad#e of a doubt upon the 
mind, were it not for the unreasonable prejudioesi 
the unfounded dogmas, ai|d vain traditions of men. 

That these dogmas are founded in error, is what 
now remains to be proved. To do which however, 
I shall pursue a different method (as I have done here- 
tofore) from what has generally been adopted; and 
therefore shall have occasion to consider but a few ci 
fhe various passages of scripture on which a contra- 
ry doctrine has been predicated^ and by which, for a 
long period, it has been defended. For, to consider 
the whole of these would exceed our limits ; and at 
the same time might not be so convincing a]^?oof, as 
testimony more positive, and more direct. 

I choose, therefore, in this lecture, to strike at the 
yery foundation, or main pillars, on which the cruA 
and unmerdfvl doctrine of endless misenf ia supposed 
to rest; and if these can be removed, ttie whole ao- 

pjerstructure must fall to the ground.* 

» 

* This lecture is the substance of two Aacourses wUcfa wete 
delivered at Langfdon, N. H. Jiily 23d, 1805, and were immedi' 
ctely printed, and remain to this day onanawered. The mA» 
ttence of tboae diacouraea waa agua published in a diftr* 
«nt form, in the atate of New York^ in W^ A^ at each. 
pubUcation the learned clei^ hare been raspect^Uy caUedupoa. 
to show wherein these statementa are incorrect. They have not 
seen fit to do it; and, it ia beBeved, to this good ieMO% bceam 
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I'he doctrine of endless misery is grounded princi* 
pally on certain equivocal and convertible terms used 
in the holy scriptures : (Which words^ in the original, 
prove no such doctrine:) To give the doctrine^ there- 
fore^ a full and complete reftitation^ little more is ne-* 
cessary than barely to define and explain those vrovis 
on which the doctrine is supposed to rest. 

These words maybe classed as follow : yiz. 

1* Words whiclr signify the suppiosed place of tor- 
ment* ^ 

2. Words which signify the nature ol^unishment. 

S. Words which signify tiie duration of punish- 
ment* Andy 

4, W^rds which signify the nature or disposition 
of God in the infliction of punishment. 

1. Words which signify the supposed place of never 
ceasing* torment. 

The supposed place of punishment is generally 
CSL^&HMI But my readers will be astonished 
when they see what little grounds the clergy have 
bad to suppose this word signifies a place of never 
ceasing tcurment in another state of existence. * 

JReU is a Saxon word, and originally signified very 
^lear, tf not exactly, the same as the,Grreek«uw, hades, 
or Hebrew Sump, sdieol, a concealed or unseen plaecf and 
therefore was a very proper word to be used in the 
tviMMilflrtion.^ 

Ai^ therefore, the moat imporlMft Hkets c6iitidn«d in this lecsture 
have been more than thirteen yearshefore the public, and vet re- 
main nncontroyerted, they now come forth wkh this admtional 
eiddence of their truth. Because it is fair to presume, (the facts 
here steled being so impc^tant in tttemselves to the cause of re- 
figion,) that if they could have been contradicted, with any eo- 
Imt of evidence, they would have been bdfore this time. 

*<««A^, *aUhc (iui the word is spelt in ffomer and ffegiod,) ot- 
teure^ darJkfinmtUdet fiam «, neg. and Ukt, toa». [Literall^Ty tm- 
Msn.] 

" 7%e imk&le rtioffiadt or mannmofihe dead^ in general. 

*«Oar EngUeh^ or mfth^ Saaam^ word Hell,** (says Lord KSni 
M quoted by FarkburstO << in ila onfebid iigititaM»^' ' * 
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The best node of understanding the word is to re- 
fer to all the passages where scheol or hades is used 
in the original. 

Hades is used upwards of fifty times in the Sep- 
tuagint» in the books of the Old Testament; fourteen 
times in the Apocrypha; and eleven times in the 
New Testament ; about one third of which are ren- 
dered the graroef in the common translation. Lite- 
rally, it is evidently used for tlie tnansion of the deal 
But, figuratupely, it represents darkness or wrovi 
of the mind.^ 

Jacob says, (Gen. xxxvii. S5,) *^ I will go down 
into SiMv (Jiades^ hell, or the mansion of the dead,) to 
my son mourning.'' He could not mean a place of 
torment : neither could he mean a single grave, for 
he supposed his son to be torn in pieces by wild 
beasts : but he undoubtedly meant the general stato 
of the dead, let that be what it may, 

David says, (Ps. Ixxxvi. 13,) '•For great is thy 
mercy toward me ; and thou hast delivered my sool 
from the lowest hell.^ Here schtoi or hades is used 
in %. figurative sense. It undoubtedly means the 
deepest affliction. 

I havQ examined every passage in the Septuagmt 
and Greek Testament where the word *A'iuu hades^ \b 
used, and cannot find it used in any «ense essen- 
tially different from the two passages which I hftve 
named. 

i Sam. ii. 6. ** The Lord killeth and he makeft 
alive: he bringeth down to hades, and bringeth up." 

is now understood in a more limited sense) exactly answeisto&e 
Greek word HadeSf and denotes a eoneealai or unseen piaeef asd 
tibis sense of the word is still retained in the eastern^ and especi- 
ally in the westem^ counties of England} to htk over a things is 
to 4»wr it,. See l/)rd Kins^s Hntoiy of the Creed, ch, iv.** Dod- 
dridg:e on Hev. i. 18. HtU is used for the Heb. SiMr, or Givek 
ihiii in Ps. xlix. 14, 15. Iv. 15. Ixxxviii. 3. Ixxxix. 48, accordKng 
to the old English translation retained in OUT liturgy ** SeePtfk* 
hurst's Greek Lex. xwadet * &i^« 
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See also Tobit, xiii. 2. Wisdom, xvi. 13. xvii. 14. 
These books, although not canonical, will show in 
what sense the word hades was used at the time they 
were written. •v. 

2 Sam. xxii, 6, ** The sorrows of hades compassed 
me about; the snares of death prevented me/' Ps. 
xriii. 5. compare with cxvi. 3, by which it will be seen 
that hades and death are used as synonymous termif* 

Jonah, ii. 2. ^* Out of the belly of hades cried I, and 
thou heardest my voice.'' In what kind of hell was 
Jonah, when he offered up this prayer ? 

Hosea, xiii. 14. "I will ransom them from the 
power o{ hades; I will redeem them from death: O 
death, I will be thy plagues; hades, I will be thy 
destruction !" This needs no comment. 

Job prays, that the Lord would hide him in badeSj 
and keep him secret until his wrath be past : (Job, 
xiv. IS :j and many other passages might be broughtf 
sdl in perfect harmony with the above; but these are 
sufficient to show that the mansion or state of th§ 
dead, or si secret and concealed place, is the most 
iliai waa cTor pieant by 'aJ^^ Juides^Qv hiUf when used 
in a literal sense. And, figuratively, it only refe 

this life. For all such pains and sorrows were spo^ 
ken of, as in the present or past tense; which will be 
seen by recurring to the passages again."^ See also 
the note on page 19Sf. 

* If 8Ay one wishes to be fbither satisfied in regard to the use 
of hades, let him examine the foUowing passages, in which (al- 
though I have not the Septuagint now by me to compare thenn 
yet, I think) the word will be found in most, if not all, of them. 
Gen. xiii. SB. xliv. 31. Duet, xxxii. 22. 1 Sam. ii. 6. 1 Rings 
|i. 6, 9. Job, vii. 9. xi. 8. xvii. 13. xxi. 13. xxvi. 6. Ps. vi. 5. 
ix. 17. xvi. 10. XXX. 3. xxxi. 17. xlix. 15. Iv. 15. Ixxxviii. 3. Ixxxix. 
48. cxxxix. 8. Prov. i. 12. v. 5. yii, 27. ix. 18. xv. 11, 24. xxiii. 
14, Gr. death, xxvii. 20. Eccl. ix. 10. Cant. viii. 6. Isa. v. 14. xiv, 
9f 15. xxviii. 15, 18. Ivii. 9. Ezek. xxxi. 16, 17. xxxii. 27, Atnos, 
ix. 2. Hab. ii. 5. o:^ These texts have tills day been examined 
and found correct.-^ jMay 14, 1824. 
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If wc turn to tlic New Testament, wc Ond flic 
uw nf huiks. It ift iiMcil tlii-uu times by oiu-Savii 
Mat. xi. 23. ami iLs parallel text. Lube, x. 15. " i 
than, t.'»[)ci-ntium. whicli art exalted iinio hearni, 
fthalt be hi-ouglit ijonn lo hades." Here liades is put 
in o]ip(i-iition to those privilpgos which Ca{»nmim 
thciiriri.n>j'i'd. and which, in a very slioi-t time, were 
takoii fnim them. 

Wat, xvi. 18. "Thou ai-t Pot«r; anti upon IWiirocW 
I will build my church, and the gatcti uf Afldcs shill 
tiut prevail aguinHl it." As much as if he had ^vA, 
"All tlio powers of darkncsa, yea, dcn/A and IM 
grarc, shall not prevail against my church." 

l.Hki\ xvi. 2S, 33. " Tlie rirh man al->^ V.. ' ' 
wan but-ieil ; and in knila lio lifted up hi>. < 
in torments." This being a pai-able, lio 
gar and the rich man are rppreaentod a', l' ^ 
ceptihtc of happiness or miacry. even in .-i 5t;i« al 
dealli. The liuiles, therefore, represents the mansiun 
ofthvdead in wliich Ahraiiam, Lazarutt, and Ihrricli 

man, were all supposed to he: otherwise 

account tbr the convcrHallou whlcli Is -^i 
tiiko place between the rich man and Alu . 

tidaea is nvt. «Hu.a >» .<.« B™r-*" -*■ •-'" ' 
or John. 

Acts, ii. 27, 31. "Up, (David,) seeing OlI« I* 
fore, spake of the resnri-oction of ClirisC, that hi) 
soul was not left in hades, neither liis flcsti i' ' 
corruption." Thin is*iuotod from Fs, xvi. II 
whether it be applied to the soul of Dnviil, 
soul of Jttsus, no ono will cunstnie Aa<iex lM>rie 
iiify a place of torment. 

Hades is used once by St. Paul. ( I Cor, 



I 



By the rich mnn, I have no doubt, we are U 
house of IirBBl, or panjcularly Ihe high priest, ii 
lrib«MWcrerepre»ented;bjiLa*anis, Ihebcggwt, .. __ 
■hnd IlieOenltlcs; nni) by Abrubiim nnd liis bosom, 
dijjieiMUion, Sec tloica on l^ubks, p. 2tT, 
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** O deaih^ where lis thy sting ? O hades f where is 
thy victory?" — ^which compare with Hosea^xiii. 14. 

It is not found in the epistles of Peter, James, 
John, or Jude. It is found four times in the Revela- 
tk>n, ch. i* 18. vi. 8. xx. 13, 14, which the reader 
will turmto and examine. 

In all these places, nothing more can be made out 
from the word hades, tiian what has been already 
given, particularly in the note on page 199. 

Another word, invariably translated hell, in the 
New Testament, but which is no where used in that 
sense by the LXX, (i. e. in the Greek version of the 
Old Testament,) is vmtA gehenna; which, literal- 
ly, is the valley of Hinnom. 

"r«uin* is used by the LXX for the Heb. CDiHO* 
Josli. xviii. 16. So TMntf, of the New Testament is in 
like manner a corruption of the two Heb. words tj a 
valley, and QJn Hinnom, the name of a person who 
was once the possessor of it. This valley of Hin* 
nom lay near Jerusalem, and had been the place of 
those abominable sacrifices in which the idolatrous 
Jews burnt tlieir children alive to Moloch, Baal, or 
tke Sun. A particular place in this valley was call- 
ed Tqphet, from the fire-stove, Heb. nflH ^^ which 
they burned their children to Moloch.* In the New 
Testament, rmw w w/w. The Oehenna of fire. 
Mat. V. 22, does, I apprehend^ in its outward and 
primary sense, relate to that dreadful doom of being 
burnt alive in the valley of HinnomJ^ See Park- 
burst's Greek Lexicon, under rm?<c. 

• ** And from the Tophef, or fire siove^ in which they burned 
their children, the place or valley was called Topket. See Jer. 
Tii. 32. xix. 6, 12^13. And I think with. Bate, (wnomsee in Crit. 
Heb. under nfin) that this derivation is preferable to the com« 
inon one, from tp a drum or tabrei, as if the place were so called 
from the drums or tabrets which they used to beat, in order to 
^t>wn the shrieks and cries of the innocent victims during* those 
infernal sacrifices." See Parkhurst's Heb. Lex. under nnfi, p. 
599. 
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Thus, I have the authority of Farkuurst, and 
(as will be seen by the note below) of Cruden.* 
(and I might quote several others,) that yftridt, literal- 
ly , signifles the valley of Hinnom ; and what evi- 
dence has Parkhurst, or any one else, given, that it 
signifies any thing else? Answer: His mere ipse dixit, 
and nothing else^ and, for this very good reason, m 
other evidence exists. 

The most learned have not proved, neither will 
they ever attempt to prove, that ywftt, in Uie ^ew 



• *• The valley of Hinnom» in the Heb. is Gehermom^ whence 
comes the word Gehenna,^* See Cniden's Concordance, under 
tl* Articlfe Valley, 

•• It is thought that Tophd^hs the butchery, or place of slaugh- 
ter at Jerusalem, lying to the south of the city, in the vaUey of 
the children of Hinnom. It is also said that a constant fire used 
to be kept there, for burning the carcases and other filthiness, 
that was brought thither from the city. Isaiah seems to allude 
to this custom, of burning dead bodies in Topket^ when,^peskiji(t 
of the defeat of Uie amw of Sennaclierib, he says, 'For Tophet 
is ordained of old ; yea, for the king it is prepared ; he hath made it 
deep and hirge. I'he pile thereof is fire and much wood; the 
breath of the Lord, lil^e a stream of brimstone, doth kindle it* 
Isaiah, xxx. 33. Others think the name of Tophet is given to the 
valley of Hinnom, because of the sacrifices that were offered 
there to the god Moloch^ by beat of i^m, which in Hebrew is cal- 
led Tkfph. It was in this manner that the sacrifices were offered. 
The statue of Moloch was of brass, hollow within, with its anus 



extended, and sloping a little forward. They lighted a great fire 
within the statue, and another before it. They put upon itsanM 
the child they intended to sacrifice, which soon fell into the fire 
at the foot of the statue, putting forth cries, as may easily be 
imanned. To stifle the noise of these cries and bowlings, die/ 
made a rattling of drums and other instruments, that the speets* 
tors might not be moved with compassion at the clamors or thoie 
miserable victims." Jeremiah upbraids the Israelites with bsf- 
ing built tempJes to Moloch, in tne valley of Hinnom, in Tophet, 
to bum their children there in the fire. Jer. vii. 31. The san^ 
prophet shows that Tophet was a polluted and unclean place, 
where they used to throw the carcases that they rel\ised buns'. 
Jer. vii. 32. six. 11, 12, 13. King Jonah defiled the place of 
Tophet, where the temple of Moloch stood, to prevent the Cfuel 
sacrifice. 2 Kings» xxiu. 10. (Ibid. Art. T^Aef.) 
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Testament, has reference to any other place than the 
valley oi'Uinnom. 

This word is used most frequently by Matthew, 
wliOy it is supposed, wrote at Jerusalem, for the be- 
nefit of the Hebrew converts. No particular expla- 
nation of the word, therefore, was necessary in his 
gospel. 

Mark, who, as it is thought by some, wrote at 
Alexandria, in Egypt, by others, at Rome, in Italy, 
explains this, as well as many other words, not ex- 
plained by Matthew. For many words which were 
very familiar to the people of Judca, would not be so 
w ell understood in those distant countries. Hence, 
the fii*st time he uses the word Jordan^ he says the 
river Jordan — Corhan^ he adds, that is to say, 2igift 
— with dejiledy that is to say, \i\\X\unwashen hands ; 
explanations which we do not find in Matthew. See 
Mark, vii. 2, 11. Mat. xv. 2, 5. 

So when he uses the word Gehenna^ he immediate- 
ly explains it by a passage from Isaiah, Ixvi. 24, 
*< where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched." See Mark, ix. 43, 48 inclusive. The 
explanation, therefore, we should consider as the 
words of the evangelist, and not as the words of 
Christ; for there is no such explanation in the paral- 
lel text in Matthew. See Mat. v. 29. xviii. 8.* Now 
turn to the passage in Isaiah, and you will see that 
the words, their worm^ evidently alluded to the 
worms which literally preyed upon " the carcases of 
the men" that transgressed against the Lord, which 
became an ^< abhorring unto all flesh." For an ex- 
planation of the fire, also, see the preceding note on 
page 204. 

Gehenna is used barely once by Luke, in a pa- 
rallel text with Matthew^ ch. x. 28. *^ Fear him^ 

* See also Dr. Campbell's Preface to the Gospel according td 
St. Mark. 

S 
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M'liicliy after he hath killedy hath power to cast into 
Gehenna; yea* t say unto you, fear him." Luke^xii. 
5. It is possible that nothing; more is meant here 
than Wk^ judicial authority ; whoyforcei^incrimes, 
mighty not only refuse the body burial, but also, leave 
them exposed in the valley of Hinnom* This un- 
doubtedly was the case with many, whether this pas- 
sage alludes to it or not. But I have no objection 
in the supposition that this text is to be understood 
in a higher sense, and that it I'efers to the sovereign- 
ty of God; who has power, as all will admit, to ren« 
der any being whom he hath made extinct. He who 
created man, is able to destroy him in every sense 
in which he exists as man. Were we to contemplate 
i\\^ power of God alone, distinct from his wisdom 
and goodness J we might indeed tremble for our ex- 
istence; for in him we live, move, and have our be- 
ing : and it would be well for us to feel our depen« 
dence on him continually, and never forget, that his 
power is sufficient to destroy both soul and body, not 
only in Gehenna^ but in knj otiier place whatever. 
But a faith in Wit power of God, aside from hist^^i^- 
dom and love^ is no better than the *< faith of devils.'^ 
For the devils also <* believe and tremble.''* But to 
proceed : 

Gehenna is invariably rendered Gehenna f in the 
Latin Testament ; that is, the original word is re- 
tained : and no good reason can be offered why it 
should not have oeen so rendered, in the English* 
as it comes from the Hebrew Q^n^II Gehimwrn, and 
originally was the nattie of a place, as much so as 
either Sodom or Gomorrah. And if our saviour had 
spoken of ttie fire of Sodom, in the same sense as he 
did of the fire of Gehenna f there is no doubt but that 

* iiecause God fias power to destroy, it does not necessanl/ 
follow that he wiU. He has power ** of these stones to ruse up 
children to Abraham;" but we have no account that lie e?erdioi 
or l&at he ever ^d that he would. See Mat. iii. 9. 
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it would have been rendered helx^ by those who trans- 
lated oar common Bible. For it is the doctrine of 
the schools, that the people of Sodom and Gomorrah 
arc still suffering in the fire of hell. Why? Only 
becanse Jude says, they were ** set forth for an ex- 
ample, suffering the vengeance of ^u^oc «ua»»ioir, aionian 
fire^ Nevertheless, it is very evident, that no other 
fire was alluded to than the fire by which those ci- 
ties were destroyed ; which fire, it i^ said from good 
authority, " lasted upwards of £,000 years ;" (and 
of course was burning in the days of the apostles^) 
*< but is now extinct.'** 

If, therefore, Gehenna had only retained its origi- 
nal meaning in the English Testament^ as it does 
in the Latin, who would liaTe ever thought that it 
had any allusion to a place of suffering in another 
world? Only let it have been upd^erstood that it al- 
luded to the valley of Hinnom^ and the idea woujd 
have terminated there, whenever it should havebecu 
either read or spoken, as its ne plus ultra; for no 
further could it have been extended 5 the same as the 
mind now terminates on mount Sinai^ whenever any 
one speaks (by way of figure) of thp ** thunderings 
vf the lawP 

If it can be proved that the word Gehenna was In 
use, and was understood to represent a state of tor- 
ment, or suffering after death, before that name was 
given to Tophet^ or that place, whatever it might 
liave been called before; and that tliis. valley was 
named DJnUj (i«^- Gehenna^ in consequence of the 
wickedness of the people, or the horrid idea of tlie 
place; then, it will be admitted, that the word still 
retains its original meaning, notwithstanding it was 



• " This fire lasted from Abraham's time till after the apostolic 
aee ; and was bumingL in the time of Philo Judxus, the heginning 
of the second century." "Whitby : as quoted by Scarlett in Jiif 
translation of the New Testament. 
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given as a name to that wicked place. But if this 
word originally signified, either the place or state 
of the damnedy after death, why is it not so used in 
tlie Old Testament ? This is a question which can- 
not be answered. The original meaning of the word, 
in Uebi-ew , is, «< tJure they are.''* (See Bible Dic- 
tionary.) How applicable, then, was the nskmeHin- 
nom^ to that place ! «* Tliere they are !** IViere 
what are? The carcases of those that were refused 
burial. **For they shall bury in Tophet, liUtUere 
be no place ; and the carcases of this people shall be 
meat for the fowls of heaven, and for the beasts of 
the earth ; and none shall fray them away.'' (Jcr. 
Yil.32« S3.) But how could " there they are," meana 
jdace of futui'e tormei^s after death ? And this was 
simply the meaning of tlie word oin hinnom^ before 
it was given as a name to that place.f 

Presuming that the reader, by this time, must be 
satisfied, if satisfaction he can hav«, that the word 
Gehenna^ rendered hellj in the New Testament, can- 
not mean a place or state of suSering after death, 
but only a place (rendered awful and horrid, indeed, 
by a variety of circumstances, and on that account) 
called the valley of Hinnom ; we shall therefore dis- 
miss this w ord, and consider one moi*c, which is used 
but once in all the Bible, and that by Peter, and 
which is rendered hell in the translation. 

2 Peter, ii. 4. ** For if God spared not the angels 
that sinned, but cast them down to ra^gt^t^Me tar- 
tarus — hell^ and delivered them into chains of dark- 
ness, to be reserved unto judgment," &c. The word 
here rendered hell^ is tnrtaruSy in the Latin; tliat 
is, like Gehenna J the original word is retained, on- 
ly with a Latin termination ; and both this word and 
Gehenna are also retained in Bcabi^ett's trausla- 

• Or, *« their shrieking." Brown's Diet. 

t See tlie explanation of Jtiebrew names in all great Bibles. 
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tion of the New Testament. Tartarus signifies 
about the same as hades^ excepting whei'e hades is 
to be understood, literally, th^ grave. 

The apostle Peter perhaps gives us as good an ex- 
planation as we can have of this word. They were 
delivered into ** chains of darkness/' which gives us 
an idea of tartaru^. But where is tartarus?* And 

• tApret^oK Tartcrus, inferi, career, locus tenebricosus — hell, the 
shades below, a prison, a veiy dark place. 

" The word is us^ by the Greek poets, from whom it seems 
to be borrow ed ; it cannot be referred to such a world as the 
popular notion of hell supposes ; but rather to a (supposed) region 
under ground. — Joseph us, in his discoui'se Concerning Hades, 
speaks of it, not as a distinct world, but as a subterraneous region; 
and it is likely his opinion was the same as the Jews in general 
entertained at that time: — To whatlkrt of the universe will you 
look for such a world as the modern nell, whose elements are fire 
and flame, the habitation of none but creatures totally abandoned 
of God ; where infinite wrath pei-petiially abides ; where nothing 
caii^be felt but inexpressible torments ; nor heard but incessant 
^rroans and curses to all eternity ? To what part of space can you 
turn yoiu* eyes, where wisdom and goodness are not displayed f 
Where hath God given existence, and not provided enjoyment ? 
IV here, in the whole creation, does not his mercy smile ? Where 
does not his bou»ly flow ? Is he not good to all? iEU-e not his ten* 
der mercies over all his works ? The existence of such a world 
[^ as the supposed hell] would bean anomaly in creation ; it w*ouId 
not only be different from, but contrary to, every thing that visi- 
bly appears ; and could never be re* onciled with the character 
and perfections of God." See Wright's Unitaiian Missionary Dis- 
courses, p. 318 — 320f 

*« ff God spared not the messengers who had sinned, i. e. the spies 
who were sent to explore the land of Canaan, &c. See Simp- 
son's Essays, p. 205, &c. But if the common interpretation be 
admitted, it • will not establish the popular doctrine concerning 
fallen angels. For, 1. The epistle itself is of doubtful authority. 
2. From the change of style, this is the most doubtful portion of 
the epistle. 3. By those who admit the genuineness of the epistle, 
tliis chapter is supposed to have been a quotation from some an- 
cient apocryphal book, and the apostle might not mean to give 
authority to the doctrine, but to argue with his readers upo<|pr 
known and allowed principles. See Sherlock's Discourses, and 
Benson and Doddridge's Introduction to this epistle. The epistle 
of Jude is supposed to allude to, or to quote from, the same apoc- 
ryphal work." See the Improved Version of the New Testa- 
ment, note on the place. 
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wbo are tbe angelff that sinned ? Take your Bible 
and turn to Revelation, xii* 7, 12, and yoa will find 
that the dragon and his angels fought with Michael 
and his angels, and prevailed not; and that the dra- 
gon, that old serpent, called the devil,.and satan, 
which deceiveth the whole world, was cast out int» 
the earthj and his angels were cast oat with him.— 
** Woe unto the inhabiters of tbe earth and of the 
sea ! for the devil is come down onto joa, having 
great wrath, because he knoweth heiiatli but a abort 
time." The angels that sinned virere cast down to 
iartarus; and the devil and his angels were cast out 
Into the earthf filled with great wrath, being able to 
deceive the world but a short time. But it will be 
^rceived that the lan^age, i. e. the ehmifm of dark* 
nesSf &c. is figurative; and that the dragon and biD 
angelSf &c. are metaphorical (beings. Tbey proba- 
bl J represent different powers in the world ; but I un- 
derstand the real actors to be men. 

The word angel is synonymous with messenger^ 
and is the same word in the original. << ¥w this is 
he of whom it is written. Behold, 1 send my «>>ix9{; 
angel, before thy face, which shall prepare thy way 
before thee." See Mat* xi. 10. Mark, i. 2. Luke, 
Tii, 37, in all of which places &e word in tbe origi- 
nal is «»ixor, and tbe same that is rendered an^ef 
throughout the Bible ; and yet we know that nose 
other tlian Johu the Baptist is meant. ^* Be not for- 
getfol to entertain strangers ; for thereby some have 
entertained angeln unawares." (Heb. xilil 2.) The 
above passages are not designed to prove that by 
angelSf we must necessarily understand men, but on- 
ly, that it is possible, that men might have been 
Seant. But whether, that by angeU, we are to ua* 
^rstand celestial or UrresHal beings, it is ^^tty evi- 
dent that the darkness of torfarva cannot be mvdk 
more distressing than that which David felt when if 
was made to cry out in the bitterness <tf Us so^ 
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^< the pains of hell got hold on me ;'' or that which 
Jonah felt, when he *^ cried mito the Lord out of the 
belly of hdl;** and the Lord heard him. Or, to say 
all in one word, *Hhe lowest hell/' from which Da- 
vid's soul found deliverance, must have been equal 
to each and every idea of bell which we have yet 
been able to find. 

There is a word used in the Apocalypse, which is 
rendei^ed bottomless pit; though in every place, except 
Rev. ix. 1, 2, the word pit is not in the original. It 
is the same that is used in tiie Septnagint, Gen i. 2, 
which is there rendered deep. The word is ^CvT^ofj 
from which comes tiie English wofd abyss; which 
gives us an idea as near perhaps to the original, as 
any tlmt could be coined. Likelarfan/^, it is an ima- 
ginary place otdmkness. In this abyss, the dragon, 
that old serpent, which i;^ the devil and satan, is to 
he cpnfined ti thousand ydmrs. *It appears that this 
iufinitas profunditatis vorago, or incomprehensible gulf , 
is not altogether destitute of inhabitants: as we read 
of |living creatures, such as beasts, loaists, &c. com- 
ing out of it, and particularly the beast that was, ahd 
is not, and yet is, shall ascend out of this region of 
darkness, and go into perdition.* The next doom 



* *< ly aCv^'o-os having been translated bottomless tiit, a f»lae idea 
is almost necessarily communicated to the mind oithe reader : — 
its signification in scripture, a» Suidas and Theodoret obserre, is 
a great mass of waters / a sense annexed to the word by the most 
approved lexicographers, by Hesychius, Constantine, sind Suice- 
Tus.'*' Dr. Towers on Prophecy, vol. i. ch. vii, p. 77, note 16. 

«« Dr. Lancaster,'* as quoted by Dr. T. says, •* In Is. xliv. 27, 
-what inllie LXX is abyss, is in the Hebrew deep, that is, the 
great sea ;*' and Dr. Idore, in correspondence with this, remarks, 
that aCwo-o-cc in Rev. xi. 7, might very properly have beentranslat* 
ed the sea, M^st. of CheUiness, p. 178." 

** Tq prove that dCua-s^s, as well as d'lOutm (the sea,) signifies lit 
the symbolic language multitudes in motion and disorder^ ch. yii. 
4, of the prophet Amoi, may be appealed to, where (I am speak- 
lug of the Sejrtuannt) ttCvercs it emi^oyed as an emblem of the 
Jew^ n»tu>n in the state of confusion." lb, p. 77, note 17. 
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of the ** old serpent," after that he shall have been 
loosed from the ♦• bottomless pit/* is in the " lake of 
fire/** whei-e tlie " beast and false prophet are."— 
But whether they have any thing which can endure 
these ^* everlasting burnings/* time alone will deter- 
mine. If they have any of the pure ^a/i/ of the king- 
dom, though it may now be losl in ever so much 
alloy or earthly substance, yet the fire will search 
it out, and it will remain; but, on the other hand, if 
these meta]>horical beings ^contain nothing but N?bat 
is a complete negation to all that is j^ood, and are^ 
in the strictest sense, destined ioperditian^ then we 
know tbeir dooni, for the devil and all his works 
must be destroyed. Heb. ii. 4. I John, iii. 8. 

No more, therefore, need be said concerning Ml^ 
or the supposed place of the future and never end- 
ing punishment of the wicHpd; as it is now made 
plain to the understanding,«nd as clear as lij^t,that 
no evidence can be gathered from the scriptures of 
any place of future punishment, where the soul will 
endure any tiling more than that which has been 
felt, by some, in this life* 

How can a being which is altogether aipiritnaU suf- 
fer natural pain ? The idea of such a being's suffer^ 
ing in a lake of fire burning witlvbrimstone. Literal' 
Itf^ we need not hesitate to say. Is all vain irnqgina- 
tion: and can be nothing moi*e than a mere hag^teaVj 
got up to frighten grow a children i 

in a literal sense, the dark and silent mansion of 
the dead — the burning alive, or the exposing of the 
carcase unburied, in the valley of Hi nnom — or a sud- 
den death, like the destruction of the Sodomites by 
fire from heaven — is all that the scriptures of divine 
truth mean by hell: or by any word so rendered in 

♦ By thy kike of fire, it is very probable the lake of Sodom wts 
alluded to, which, it seems, was then burning'. See the note on 

page aor. 
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our common translation of the Bible. Again : When 
the souly weighed down under a sense of its own sin 
and wretchedness, and, seeing no possible deliver- 
ance, sinks into a state of despondency — this is hell! 
•-—even in the most awful sense in which the word 
*h( is any where used in the Bible: and this is un- 
doubtedly what David felt, which made him cry out, 
in anguish. The pains of hell got hold on me I 

But let the light of divine truth burst in upon the 
understanding, and the soul is saved from sin and all 
its condemning powers; and thus the ptiwers of hell 
and dea^A are destroyed! 

£• Having diligently sought for the place of the 
damned after death, and not being able to find it, 
we shall in the next place, consider the nature of this 
supposed never ceasing punishment : viz« damka- 

TION ! 

There are two words in the originalf which are 
rendered, indiscriminately, jW^^^n^, or damnation* 
They appear to be about, or quite, synonymous; and 
may be used in many different senses : as will be seen 
in the definitions taken from the Greek Lexicon, and 
given in the note below.* 

Notwithstanding these words are of such exten- 
sive signification, yet they are generally translated 
in the New Testament, either judgment or damna- 
tion; and very fi*equently the latter. Tlmy are some- 
times, however, rendered condemnation. The words 
rendered coTulemn, condemnedf and damned^ are from 
the same roof, and are equally synonymous. 

The sense of these words, therefore, can only be 
determined by the nature of the sentence ; for they 
might have been used in all senses, from sententia. 



• The Greek words are Kpi/un and Kpio-ie, 
K,oi^:t, ju<liciiim, poena, damnatio, vindicta, decretnm. 
K/)iV«, judicatio, scntentia, aestimatio alicujus rei, damnatio, ac- 
cusation disceptalio, judicium, evcntus belli. 
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(a bBrcKim|>tc'>[utiton,) uptothatoTdamnnKo, (con* " 
uemnKtimi.) Stx tlio note on tho precedinj; page. 

CKrist saitli, (Jolm, ix. 39.) "For ^W^nmit h 
fi/it, I ntn ruiiic into tlie woriil ; that tbey which su 
nnl, might sec, aiid tliat Otty which *kk mirlilbemiulc 
blind." 

Hei-c mfM' krimu, is nsedi which in most gener 
ly iTiidrrcd r/amnafiox ; but liow would itunswerj 
read, f*or damnation lam come inio the worldf 1 
vroiild ))ot do; fur we urc elHewlit^re infurnKdi^ 
lie citme not to condemn the world, hut thai the vni 
thniugh him might be suited, Sec Jnlui. 

1 PcL iv. ir. "Fui- the time i» come that fcrimi 
judgment mustbpgin at the house of God." 
istlie same word again; andlh« same that is rend 
«4] damnation. Mat. xxiii. 14. Rom. riit. 3. xiii^l 
and yet, this krima — damnaliim — must begin atJ^ 
house of God. 

Jude, 14, 15. "Behold the Loi-d coineth witii4 
thousand of hia siiitittt, to execute i^^ic — krUfs—jm 
menl upon all," &c. No one would fie willing 
have it read to exeaiU damnation vpon atl; but tt \» 1 
the same word that Christ uses, when b« sAith, " If 
sei-pents, ye generation of vi|»ep8, how can yc escajifi 
the damnalion of Gehenna?" Mat. xxiii. 

It is admitted, howcvei-, that these -' 
mean «otM/emn»/ton;Btit:h as is the nc-t 
>iec[uence of sin: even sin iigainst light an i 
talm? of a grmd understanding, as Ihs til. 
agiiiust the holy spirit, which liath not IVii^vi 
bitt he nim coiniiiitleth this sin will be aiibi 
vontinutil coniiemnitlJon ; that is ^fi l°<>S astt 
linueK to resist tlie light ; fur the rontlrnilMti 
cimtiiiue as long ns the sinner continues in t]|B 
let that he longer or shorlcr. But as foi ~ 
ihoae words, they nuithcr do, niip ( 
puiiisliinnit without end; and such a 
rnted on either) can "nly exist in the c 
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human heart ; for i9uch a definition is not to be found 
in any Lexicon of the Gi*eek language. The word 
aT»x«i«, which is generally rendered perdition, or ck- 
structiorif is once rendered damnation. 

2 Pet. ii. 3. '< Whose judgment now of a long time 
lingereth not» and their ATrmxtui.^'^afnnation — slum- 
bereth not" This is the same word that is render^ 
ed destruction in verse 1st. <^ And bring upon them* 
selves swift Mrttkum — destruction.** But this word is 
generally rendered /^crAV/on ; as in John, xvii. 12. 
Phil. i. 23. 2 Thes. ii. S. 1 Tim. vi. 9. Heb. x. 39. 
^ Pet. iii. 7. Rev. xvii. 8, 11. 

The word which is the most pointed and definite 
4br damnation, of any in the Greek Lexicon, is 
^fliT«>v»^K which is rendered damnatio — condemnation, 
^id that only. But this word I have not been able 
%o find in the scriptures ; and even if it were there, 
it would prove nothing more than a condemnation 
lor sin, which is admitted as a fact; from which 
nothing can deliver man but a knowledge of, or, at 
least, a belief in, the truth; and this condemnation 
may be understood either from krima or krisis, 
though these words are more loose in their significa- 
tion. They do not necessarily convey an idea of suf- 
fering in another world. See John, iii. 19. The 
word in the Greek is *pivif, the same as in Mat. xxiii. 
S3. 

3. Having, therefore, reduced the nature of punish- 
ment down to the standard (as is conceived) of divine 
truth, we come thirdly to speak of its duration. 

And here the enemy will level all his artillery, for 
having knocked away the first pillar, and greatly 
w^eakened the second, if this falls, the whole fabric 
of the doctrine of bndibss misebt goes with it. 
^M As to the duration of pmiishment, it is confessed, 
fhy our <^p<»ients themselves, that the doctrine of 
^iUimited punishment rests on certain equivocal terms, 
which are rather indefinite in their signification; 
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that is, the words. expreRsive of the duration of pun' 
ishmenty are soiuetimcs, at least, used in a limited 
sense. 

This fact is so well known, that it will not he dis- 
puted. But we siiall be able to prove something 
inoi*e ; that is, that these words do not, in any in- 
stance, necessarily convey an idea of eternity; nor 
yet, an endless duration of time. 

That these words ai* connected with God, we ad- 
mit. But then, HE who " inhabitetb eternity," is 
also the <^ ROCK of ages;'' and his kingdom is a 
<< kingdom of all ages/' Isa. xxvi. 4. Psal. cxIf. 13. 
He who is strictly eternal, must certainly live through 
all times ; and therefore there is no impropriety in 
applying an indefinite word to him, expressive of 
duration, though the word should not, in itself, be 
strictiv eternal. 

. To show that these woi*ds are strictly limited, In 
themselves, nothing more is necessary than to ob- 
serve that the substantive, ovrootf is used in the plu- 
ral as well as in the singular number. For every 
school-hoy f who has paid any attention to bis 
grammar, knows, that a noun or substantive, ex- 
pressive of time, and used in the pluralj as well as 
singular number, cannot give an idea of duration 
without end ; but must be a i)eriod that has both be- 
ginning and end : otfierwise there could be but one 
of the kind. And this is the case in all languages, 
as well as the English. 

Let us now attend to the words in dispute. 

** The word «M»ir, as a substantive, occurs 128 times j 
in the Greek Testament; 66 times in the singular) j 
and 62 in the plural number. In our common trans- " 
lation it is rendered rs times ever ; .ivfice eternal ; 
36 times world; seven times never; three times 
evermore ; twice worlds ; twice ages ; once course; 
once world without end ; and twice it is passed over 
"Without any word affixed «^ ^\s«s^\aXv(»!L of it/' 
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Thus it will be seen, that no attention has been 
paid to the singulur or plural form of the word ; nor 
but Tery little distinction between the substantive 
and adjective. The word «"•" always has reference 
to periods of time ^ therefore rendering «uw by world 
or worldSf cannot with propriety be admitted. The 
\*ord signifies, literally, an age or (pi.) age,^. The 
following texts, in Scarlet t^s translation, are literally 
rendered thus: Former ages, (Col. i. 26,) the present 
age, (Mat. xii. 32,) the approaching age, (Mark, x. 
30,) ages to come, (Eph. ii. 7,) the consummation 
of the age, (Mat. xxxviii. £0,) the ends of the ages, 
(1 Cor. X. 11,) all of which prove that duw doth not 
mean eternity. 

Eternity can be but one; and implies an unity of 
consistency, and simple continuance. But it is pos- 
sible that some of these ages may be of short, others 
of long duration : and some interwoven with others. 
The mediatorial age commenced with the mediatorial 
kingdom of Christ ; and will continue till he hath 
subdued all things^ (l Cor. xv. 23, 29,) and made 
all things new, (Rev. xxi. 5,) and every curse has 
C0astd, (Rev. xxii. 3,) then will he deliver up (the 
subdued and reconciled subjects called) the kingdom 
to his Father, that God vuiy be all things in all, 
(1 Cor. XV. 28.) The scripture doth i^t carry us 
beyond that period; therefore, with the poet, we 
ought to say, 

** Here etop my soul, bo fiirther seek to g-o ; . 
" What God reveals, is quite enough to know.'' 

But notwithstanding, from what has been already 
stated, it must now be admitted that the word tuav 
does not, neither can, signify eternity, nor yet an 
endless duration of time ; yet, nevertheless, it may 
be still thought, by some, tnat the word duontoi does ; 
or, at least, that it may be so construed. 

In Scarlett^s translation of the New Testament, 

T 
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(lie adjective •«>B'Urelain«l J tUat iK,(L-![ce|ttinRanr. ' 
x\i. -25, wlicre the words, translatcil yi»-wfrogo, 
should have been reniU-i-Ml nonian Itjnes,) it is iiitr- 
I'ialily rcndcrcU xonian in the tranHlntion. Tliurea- 
n he givvs fur thiH is. " hecausc tlicrc is itn nonl 
tlic English language ulticli fully espre86<.'s wliat 
that \\urd in ils original sense implies. IlatI jtbeeii 
lawful to have cuinetl a new uonl to exprras m>u> in 
English, pcrhajH agical, or age-lasting^ wliuulil liavo 
been near it." 

The following (with a little variatioiit as wdl &<; 
ihe foregoing ([iioULtioiis, under the word aioi) arclm 
EdiloTiid Hcrntirks on this suhjcct. 

•* The word «i«i=r,'as an adjective, occurs *l llmra 
in the New Tcstainenl. The cotiimon ti-ansUtion 
liiis rendered it once ever, 42 times eternal, 3 times 
toorld, and 25 times ecerlastiag. 

"The woi-d «h.w> citpi-esses duration op coutinn- 
ancc; hut it is somctiuH's of a tihurt* and nt iUkt 
liniea of a longer duration. Paul, writing lu I'liiJc- 
inon cunrcrniiig Unesiniusi sa^s, ' I'ej-lijips he na& 
!ie|iarated fur a while, tJiat thou mightrst have h'nn 
ataiiianly.' This certainly could meaii only diiriajf 
the life of Oncsinius. 

*' So also Jude(r,) anjSi'Sodom and H. > • ' 
tt ere desti-ojed, and setfoi'th for an exaini 
ing the vengeance of aonian^rc' Th<iii;_ 
lasted Mi»ward» of 2.00U joars, it b nv^ 
See note on page SOT. 
I " But that ■i«i" does not mean cndlrsv 1 ■ 
I may appear from considering that no a<! 
I have a greater force than the substiiiitive ii 
it IB derived: tlins blaj:k cannot mean n. ■ 
blackness ; white cannot mean more tlmn -; 
That ""uir cannot mean more tlian •■», m ii; 1 
i fully appear from considering the adjective „ 
' which cannot mean more than grcntiiesa; and j 
1 great may sometimes be more, and souicUbks ttHi • 
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according to the nature of the thing,to which it is ap- 
plied; but never can, of itself, mean strictly in^m/e; 
notwithstanding we say, " The great JeAoraA,** for Je- 
hovah, who is ivfinite, must nectssarily he great; yet it 
does notnecessarily follow thQ,t great must, with equal 
necessity, mean infinite even when applied to God. 
The adjective great , as expressive of magnitude, is 
as near to the Greek word cumiof, as expressive of du- 
ration, as any perhaps in our language* Yet we 
say, a great apple, a great oar, a great house, a great 
mountain, and also, <* the great God ;*^ (Rev. xix. 
17;) in all of which cases, except the latter, those 
things are only comparatively great, as standing in 
relation to others of the same kind — while God is de- 
finitely, the great and mighty ONE, with whom 
strictly speaking there can be no comparison. — 
Therefore, as has been justly observed, 

** If Am moans age, and its plural ages, (which 
none either will or can deny,) then */avwv must mean 
age-lasting f or duratioato the age or ages, to which 
the thing spoken of relates. That this is the mean- 
ing of the word in the Septuagint, will not be disputed 
by any one that recollects the everlasting covenant 
of circumcision made with Abraham : (Gen. vii. 13:) 
li he everlasting covenant of priesthood with Phineas; 
(Num. XXV. IS:) The everlnsHng statute of the 
day of atonement: (Lev. xvi. 34:) &c. &c. 

••It would be a contradiction both to scripture and 
commonsense, to ascribeeternity to those things mere- 
ly because they are said to be of ttmuoy duration : for 
it is evident that tlie <^u or <ige, to which all these 
things related, is experienced and gone: the «i»v/ov co« 
venants and statutes, &c. are waxed old, and have 
vanished away. 

" When the reader meets with the phrase aeonian 
God, (that is, in Scarlett's translation, or with the 
eternal Ood, in the common translation of the Bible,) 
he Will undei^tandthereby that God reigns through all 
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ttie aMna, or ages, wiielltpr pMt,prrsent,or tuCM 
und ironiaa »pirit is the tpirit qf God, vitich | 
presided over tlic chanrb in all age^ ur «r?i«." , 

" ,Eonian lift. In ^lic largest view of it, is 11 
life wlilrh Cod hath gietn v* in ChrUl, aeterding 
at he hath chosrn V3 in him, be/ort the jfotauiathn 
of iht icoild, thai axthoutd bt holy and unhlama- 
hh btfore him in lore, (t Joliti. v. 1 1. E|ili.r.4:) 
Ur th« life wbtch is cnnvcvcd rrom C'brisl to all tk« 
mns of well in tbe course of llie aga of his ii^V^.— 
(Kom. V. ]«, 21. \i. 23.) But in its nnvf 
Ncnfle iconiun life is Ihc fife of iSe bdicvri 
sent, or millennial age, m liich is the (><■< "i J i , 

iif Gud'a lii-nt burn, or cliurcb,aad uUicIi U.v^ 

enjoy." Mat. xxv. 34, 46. 

JEottian fire, (Mat. xvUi. 8, S5, 41,) liWraOj mi' 
floiibtcdiy alluded to Ibe fire of .Sodom. (Juilf, 7,) 
jw tbe Gre of bell literally alluildl ■ 
iiom; but, figuratively, itreiin.'^'.' 
.roniun punishment: (Mat. SJir. , 
(. c. the toi-incnting fe.ar3 uhirb i1.l. :■. 
■libclicving tiiilTur, will bc to Dielr .souls like Ot^ 
f^uifnb or ]>aii] of fire is to tite body; and tkiji 
I'earful unil tlie iinbelie\iiig enOiirr, wbjlo IIkI 
fruits 1 iiii,:^ witb Cbristf 

rrjoii ; ._iloiu. 

".K . ^i. 5, tlie £d 

(Scarkiv ^-■■'-" .-"-^ ji:^ip,i.n:i.;ortlie A«ronic| 
wage x^biib ia jinxl, under uliicb tlio pmslR | 
ja%mcnt acconling to tbe law. S«c I*v, ; "* 
Nunib. V. 15, 16. Exod. xxviii. 30, t£on/(ni ^ 
is the good new8 of reconciliation to God, Uir 
Clirist; witicb will continue tu bt; piT«che(l t* 
tbe sons, until every creature, wbether ' 
on earllit visible or invisible, is reconrilM] to Gvj 
(Col. i. ifi — SI.) And tben the promulgation « 
teimian gospel will cease And as tbeiT was a t 
•d what tbe xma beganj su a period will cot 
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they all will bave an end : when the work is finish- 
^dy when all things shall be restored to holiness and 
happiness. Then, ** eroery creature which is in hea* 
ven, and on the earth, and under the earth, and in the 
sea, even all that are in them will sing, Blessingf 
and honour 9 ^nd glory, and power, be unto him who 
sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb, to the ages of 
ages.^* 

<• What a rapturous song, 
When the glorified throng, 

In the spirit of melody joins ? 
Join all the glad choirs. 
Hearts, voices, and lyres. 

And the burden is mercy divine." 

It is possible, after all, that there may be ne^ 
^ons or ages, introduced in eternity; like glory ris- 
ing on glory, wisdom transcending present manifes* 
tations of wisdom, and love siiperabounding any 
thing of which the heart can at present conceive^ 
which have not yet been revealed to man. But here 
our contemplation is lost in the immensity of the 
thought. Who knows but that the time will come 
when we shall be abWto look back upon all the aeons 
which we now have any idea of, as we now look back 
upon the wonian covenant of circumcision^ which has 
long since been abolished ? 

Is it necessary to say any thing vtmte under this 
head? More indeed might be said, although it seems 
that what has been said ought to be sufficient. 

We will, however, attend to a few passages more. 
There is a very striking passage on this subject in 
Paul's epistle to Titus^ (i. £,) which stands in Scar- 
lett's translation thus: ^<In hope of aeonian life, 
which God, whQ cannot lie, promised before the aeon* 
ian times, but hath in his own times made his word 
public, through the preaching, with which I am in- 
trusted, according to the Commandment of God our 
Saviour." The phrase^ aeonian times, (-ar^o ;tpo»««' 
tiimm in our common translation^ is rendered be- 
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H /ore the world began. Tlie xonian litntxV.v^ iibc- 

■ ginning, iLiiil the proniheof frcnitzn/i/ciiiClinHtviu 

H anterior to «ll of Uiem. Asain : Christ saitli tu bii 

H disciple!t,'(Mat. xxviii, SU,) "1m, I nin wilh von 

B always, even unto nx m-nuBi n Hiam /^f comum- 

B malion of the agei^' or, as tlio common traitslation 

* reads, (Ac end of the world. Could Christ pusstV'^ 

mean the end of eternity? No. Kternity cbii liavc 

iiu end. Luke, i. 70. *■ As ho spake b; the moutit 

or liis holy iirojiliets Hince the oimx a^e or world 

began, ^cc alNo Acts, iii. 21. 

Thus we read of, before the beginning of 
periods, the beginning of Uiem, the end of Hiem, 
of the same periods, yet tn come. See Eph. 
where the words iy/u|»T«j ir tsu •khti ai-e fetiilercd 
ages to come. 

It ■<» signifies elernily. tlien the phrase he w" 
:!»«, (Bcv. xiv. II.) Hhouhl have bi^eu rendend tu 
tternitirs of eternities .' and w tt<n trnti im *Mm (cb. 
XX. 10,) should have been rendered to the eiemiliti 
of the eternities. Ifthe word n^e signified (he midb 
tu eternity, tfien agea of agct (ould signif}' no faan 
than simply age. But if lun or age does not vttm 
€temity, then making it plural, »iid repeating it ever 
80 many iimes o^er, does not. after all, makcoiiltbe 
idea of e^rutJ^^ nor yet an eniUess duration of tiinc.* 



• If itbeaslted, wliethertliesiimewt'nl ■ 
Ilcv. li. IS, {" uid he shnU tcigti fir cj- ■ 
BVer< trAerefvrloCIirisI, Milaanlcc' 
to compu^ the text wilh 1 Cor. xv. 24. ^ . ' i 
an ftntwefi but if ilic pronuiin ke refer tu uur 
the text, means Con, (he Pnther,) llieD Uie wni^ will t» 
an unlimiled construclion. B>>l>inRev. sv. ?, ("God,^ 
for MW and ntr,") it is ajdmineil, the wgnls muat b« ct 
in »n uhlimitcd sense i on the same principle tlut grut m 
finite in chap. xix. 17, i. e. aJn.illinjt tliat (lie grtat (k 
thcBBiDE as God omnipotent. In ver. 6. or AlmiKiiiy < 
IS. but if it be the same tliMii cilled FftilhAi] inJ Ituo, ^ 
V du W«nl of GcmJ, Tcr. IS, then gnal, tSka oil, is ni ' 
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Although it appears that the foregoing statements 
must be considered not only conclusive, hut convinc- 
ing, yet perhaps tlie reader may still object, and say, 
that, from aught which haa yet appeared, tlie inspir- 
ed writers had no other word by which they could 
convey the idea of an endless duration, and hence the 
doctrine of endless misery may be true, notwithstand- 
ing all that he has yet been said to the contrary. 

We are glad to have the above objection started, 
because it is so easily answered. Speaking of our 
great High Priest, who was made priest, by an 
oath, after the order of Melchisedec, and not af- 
ter the order of Aaron, it is said, (Heb. vii. 16,) 
** who is made, not after the law of a carnal com- 
mandment, but after the power of an endless life:^' 
(Axh* KttTA ^ufAjM9 {wfc AKct/TAximt i^jbut ttccording to the pow- 
er (juut*rAhvnt) of indissoluble life. Here is a word in 
the original, which is not connected with punishment, 
misery, or death, any where in the whole Bible j yet 
it is connected with life, to denote its durability. If 
this word could have been so much as onee found 
connected with death, in the same manner as it is 
here connected with life, it would have given more 
support to the doctrine of endless misery than all that 
is contained in the Bible besides. Is it not strange^ 
if St. Paul believed in this anmercifui doctrine, that 
be did not so much as once, in all his writings, con- 
nect this word with punishment or death? But, in- 
stead of this, he has not connected ctuntof v/ith punish" 
ment but once in all his writings, notwithstanding 
they form so great a part of the New Testament. — 

unless you are prepsred to say, that tl^e infinite Jehovah was seen 
riding upon a white horse f ver. 11. 

*' Atetf, ahvays being. It denotes," says Mr. Parkhurst, " dura* 
tloii, or contsfluanee «f time, but with great variety— 1. Eternity ;•* 
(this is doubted)*—'* 2, The duration of the world — 3. The ages 
of the world— 4. This present life— 5. The world to come ; the 
next life-— 6. An ag^, period or periodical dispensation of divine 
^fDvideAGe.** See F^urkhunt't Greek Lex. under this word. 
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Anil it mny lie observcil lliat lie cuiitiLf ts tiic word 
witli tlie instrument i>f piinistiDiFnt, iin*) not ni ' 
imiiiMhmcnl itscir. Sw 2 Tlios. 1. 9. " Who tiball 
Iiunitlicil w ith frcr/iw/tiijrWMfrwrtion,** &r. This 
be rnnfiidcml thcKnine an »luffi^^itlg the vrAgeani 
mm'ifjire; (.Imlp. 7;) but li« tines not iwy how' 
they shall be tbim puiihlicd ; w c Iiave n^a^on to sirp? 
poKe, however, that they will he punished untif (be 
denlructiim intemlrd, is complete. 

Il is Mirprising th»t the ndvocnte<« of tin- ^ix^lrme 
nf endless viisertf do nnt sec that Ihcy make jotflite 
re(|iiirn nomcthing wlikli it run never have; tamd- 
(ess miserij, even admitting lliu iloctrine true, never 
was yet, nor ever can be intHctiMl. Whtn the sin- 
ner liaH HiifTered the torments of hell ever su long, 
even millions of millions of yenr*. his suffering m 
no nearer being at an rntl; anil of coiit-se justice, oH 
this principle, is no nearer being satisfied. Again: 
According to this doctrine, two persons may live ton- 
llicr ever so long in the worhl, say fifty yvnn. eitraily 
gi>ndorei|iiallybad,as it respects their inor.i? '. m ..- 
tcrs; biitit horn niiiler the sam« mnf, and in ' 
hour, and both die (perhaps killed) in tliesitiii' 
yet inconsetiuenccof one's being eon vert ii! n ■: 
generated, say, one hour before death, anil the udier 
not, one goes to eternal glory, and the other In never 
-ending torments; and yet, the doctrine o{ euiUM- 
miHery would aj-gufi| that tliey are holli ■■ewardeil i 
cording to tlie deeds done in the body, fiowi 
advocates for the doctrine of this horrid, this ik 
nable, this cruel and unmerctfitl puniHlimeutt loi 
this picture! Say not that the lines arc drawn 
'strait; you must admit the possibility of U>o 
or else give up your system f 

If the doctrine of eniUess misery were a trutb, i 
Ave not naturally suppose that tlie apostles would 
urged the matter in all their preaclilng, and bivi 
il torlb in the plainest and strongest terms? " 
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tbey would have considered it, if not equals at least,^ 
next of importance, to a belief in the Savimir^ or the 
doctrine of the resurrection. Instead of which, it is 
not to be met with, even in an aionian sense, in the 
gospels of either Luke or John ; nor in either of the 
three epistles of Jolin. It no where occurs in the 
epistles of Peter or James. And what is still more 
remarkable, in all the account we have of the preach- 
ing of the apostles, in the book of Acts, there is a 
HlencCf a total silence^ as it respects this matter. 

We will attend to one query more, and then dis- 
miss this article. Does not Cbrii9t mean to repre- 
sent the punishment of^the wicked as endless, when 
besets it in contrast. with eternal life? ** These 
shall go away into everlasting punishment^ but the 
righteous into life etemaW Mat. xxv. 46. 

Considering what has been already said, it "will 
by necessary to observe but a very few words in 
answer to the above in this place. 

First. From what has been before stated^ it will 
be seen that wd ar« nndep no necessity of eonstru- 
ing the life, here spoken of, as strictly endless; but 
rather the life of the Christian, in the kingdom of 
Christ, as a certain consequence of hisi faith and 
good works* ** For I was hungry, and ye gave me 
meat, &c.^-^and in as much as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.'^ Let it not be supposed that the fulfilment 
of all this must be in another world. See Mat. xvi. 
Q7, 28. *< For the Son of man shall come in the glory 
of his Father with his angels; and then he shall re- 
ward every man according to his works. Verily I 
say unto you, there be some standing here which 
shall not taste of death, till they see the Son of man 
coming in his kingdom.^' This undoubtedly alludes 
to the same time as the passage under consideration; 
and yet the times or age of the kingdom was to com- 
mence in the life time of some of those present-— 
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TliiiH lliP aionian tiff, licre spoken of, maj, aa | 
been before stated, Uc cunsUlered iu n limited «i 
for the believer will pass from tins aionian lift 
lilt u>Tu>nt> [iniiisaoiub/e] life and imtnortalitn g! 
Iiiiti in eternity. 

Secondly. But ifwearc to understand elenuil I 
here to be strictly endless; yet there is no /irecsa 
fnim lUc word, of undci-Htanding the pui^Elimenfl 
be so ton. For there ai-o two oilier passtige» inl 
New Testament, in cacli of which aionian i: 
)!!wd. hnt both of them iitnnot, by any Qne,beundl 
utood >iti'irtly ailtlesx; nixl therefore onoof thctih 
each sentence, isrendired in the common OfftBl 
tion, vortd. Rom. x> i. 25, 26. " According ti 
revelation of the mystery, which was kept s 
since the awiiaa began, but now in made inantflj 
and by the scriptures of tlio prophets, accordinjp 
the command inent of the aionian God." 
Tit. i. 2. ■■ In hoj)e of aionian lifi', which Godtbal 
cannot lie promised before the aionian bejan." 0-om- 
pare the ubovii passages wUli the Name ii ■ 
OBP lomnKin Bible, and it will he ubvii;- 
thoHmallcst capacity, that the word oiom, 
dinereiilly con&d'ued; yea, and lias berti 
ed, in the same Ncntciue, even in the coiiiin : < 
tion. But tlwolnjeclor may still say, tlial. 
passagex above, tlic form of tbc senlenti. 
aionhiH ; that Ih, tlio words since and h^m 
it 94 to a beginning, but Ihift does niif. i 
will have un end, any more than a 

aiimUin God. Re it so. iliit «e liit 

that these imleniiile jicriods of dnratioir 1 
may, hut many of them certainly have had, i 
have good reason to suppose, that all of IIm 

bave, an end. Life, indeed, will • "x"-. > 

cause it is aionian, but beciin 

Christ in God." (Col. iii. 3.) .^m 

cd fi'oin death unto lif''. '■* shall r r , , 
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death shall have no more power upon ihem*^ &c. 
M^'licrcas^ on the other hand, death shall he abolished; 
transgression shall be finished; and an end made to 
sins ; and deaths the last enemy, shall be destroyed. 
liuke, XX. S6. Rev* xx« 6. 2 Tim. i. 10. Dan. ix. 24. 
1 Cor. XV. 26. 

Thus falls the third and main pillar of the strange- 
ly popular, yet cruel and unmerciful doctrine of eud- 
less misery; and the whole fabric must now crumble 
into the dust. 

4. The fourth and last pillar to this cruel anti- 
christian doctrine, is the anger ^ tc?ra<A, and even 
supposed hatred of Grod towards his childi*en, or 
creatures, the workmanship of his own hands. But 
having framed the awful scheme, it was necessary 
to find some principle in the Deity that would carry 
it into effect. Hence the doctrine of antichrist has 
set God at war against his own offspring, and repre- 
sents him as pursuing a great pai-t of them, like a 
merciless tyrant, with implacable hatred ; determin- 
ed to wreak his vengeance ui>on them, withouMhe l(^^st 
show of pity or compassion; but will ultim^ely ninke 
them indescribably miserable, through ^.the endless 
ages of eternity. 

It is not at all surprising, that the doctrine of An- 
tichrist should associate all tlie character of the fero- 
cious ** beast'* with that of the Go4 who is to be wor- 
shipped by its votaries. For unless the ** beast*' 
bore the appellation of God, among his worshippers, 
and 4niicJirist also was considei*ed as the true Christ, 
neither the one nor the other would be worshipped 
at all. Therefore, let no one suppose that we have 
aught against these deceived worship])ers. No, we 
feel for them both pity ^nd compassion; and consider 
that we shall be doing them the greatest possible 
kindness, by pouiting out to them the cruelty of their 
God, and the abomination of all such worship. In 
the fear of that GOD who created the lieavens and 
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tlic rartli, k-t ilUo^|K)ken; and in the lavr < 

an the offspring of Uud. let it tie rccur'l< < I 

tlic opinion of tlic writer, which opinion 

on tlio eviilriire lici-vin niiduceil, nit tbi: .: 

vien. (cmbrncing every sentiment, tend. ■ 

nntioii,) which limit Uir grace of Ooti to •• , 

sinful race qfmanp are but the unchaste cliiLl:.., ..,..,, 

vfto sittelh wpon a '* icarlct coUiiired htmt, Jtdi of 

names of blaspkemy, having sroen htaii and hn 

horns; and upmi her forehead is a nnmfwniXcn.mji- 

tery, Rubyloa tlie great, the mother of l:r - ■ . 

abominations of the earth!" Rct'ure tin' ■ 

rine no liigli in tlio breiut ot tlic reader, t 

liiin to brcftli off and read no fiirthet-, he i~ . , .-: 

cd to tuli.0 IiiiK Bilile And rend attentive)}' llic Uc^s- 

latinnt fromtlic IGtli to tlic SOtlicltniiters, indusi^e; 

and consider well wlio is there poiiitcil out liy tht 

** beast," and ttlso by the "great TLchon " .'■ 

tcthvpoa many waters i tvilh whom the /. 

earth have committed fornicalion," Coif 

at the same time, bow natural it ninst Iiai < 

" tit Moti'^ligh and Migtilg Prince JAMES, fcj Uc 

Grace of God King of Great Urtlain, France, ani 

Ireland, Defkjulrr of ihr Fnith," \c. (nrmnling l4i« 

tlie pompouiliM '^ 'r i , i •'., 

oin-coinnionDili' 

siblc, fluch kii«l 

in I he greatcsl IVi. lin.iL .i.,.ii: . n 

coflc be might mjiijiort lii.-i Crown; i. c.l(_ 

the monarchical and ecclmastical pon wa v 

combine together; I nay, let these ttiingt I 

coiixldercd, and neither tlie literal nor the in 

Babylon can easily be mistaken. Yet, rt«t a 

" her plagues shall come fn one day ;" and nu 

either mourn ar bewail \icr ^nai judgnttni^ 

accompanied with ^raaX torments, eisei ' 

who have made themselves rich by berii 

or who liave *' ilranl^ of the wine oftiigi 
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fornication." — O, ye children of mystical Babylon, 
hearken, and be wise ; ** Come out of her, that ye be 
not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not of 
her plagues !'' 

The idea that God is filled with either wrathf 
anger, or hatred, towards any of his creatures, 
which the doctriue of endless misery supposes, is as 
contrary and foreign from the truth, as darkness is 
from light. It would be as consistent to suppose 
that our natural sun is capable of emitting cold and 
darkness^ as it is to suppose that God is even sub- 
ject to anger; that is, to any principle which is in* 
consistent with, or opposed to, his own divine nature 
— ^LOYE. To say liiat God now bates any thing 
which he once loved, supposes a change in the Deity ; 
which is not only inconsistent, but contrary to scrip- 
ture. Whatever we can suppose, as now existing 
in man,, whether natural pollution or actual trans- 
gression, which renders him obnouous to the wrath 
of the Deity, must have ■ b^p foreseen by^^tm av|io 
seeth the end from the beginning, and therefore miist 
hjive had the same effect in his mind,j^en before 
creation, that it has now, or ever can jiave; and if 
these things render man sjn object on hatred now, 
why did they not render him an object of hatred from 
the beginning? TheMfef^;; if tbi^ be any such 
thing as faati:ed in Go^not£7,^thai hatred was there 
from eternity, and was exercised towards the same 
objects that it is no\^, the very first moment those 
objects had a being; and no other principle has ever 
been exercised towaid^ them, from that moment to 
the present, (from the same source,) but a principle 
oi hatred! To clear tlit scriptui*es of divine truth 
from ideas so derogatoiT^ to the character of God, 
and to deliver |be world from a doctrine so blasphe- 
mous in its nature, and pernicious in its consequen- 
ces, nothinganore is necessary than barely to define 
tlie word «$>«, which is the only wonl used in con- 
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ikcxion with Goil. that i& rendered wrath or angtf, 
lit the Greek Testament, o^, animi indiaaiytf u 
inclination of tlie mind . or spirit ; tludivM, m ear- 
nest endeavour after nnj' thing, study, care, nguili 
concci-n, purpose, design, exercise, &c. 

Now such being the. definition of the Crevk word 
;)•, as «ell 9» ira, angei-, wrath. Ace. tWc rrcfiuii' 
Ijr was no necessity, (and I doubt the pixipricty) uf 
ever rendering the word wrath or anger, when ap- 
plied to the Deity. Wiicn ap)dicd to man. ir i^ ;iit~ 
mitted that «{>■ may represent the pagsin» ' 
-wrath, displtasurc, &c. Why ? Not hecaii .. 
necessarily means so, but hecause man }.< 
those passions: his mind maybesoexerci-i 
blown into a rage, or be inflamed with n: 
shall wesaytliat God is subject to tliellkt j< 
wc arc? This would be contradicting otlni j ll i u. i 
positive texts of scripture. " Fury is not iu nn," 
Imu xXFii. 4. " I am tlie Lord, 1 cbwigc nut i there- ' 
fnmijunann of Jacob ou net consumed." M.il. Hi. ^. 
BwffB majild have no objection totlic wm ' 
and A'l^er, kj appticil to God, only let tl < 
derstoiid in d^iualified sense, as in appti. 
and nut repi^SLtiiitm: ii ininciplc inconsi - . 

and contraoit loi . ' i'- of the Ocitj, Miiiclt 

is LOVE. Tlii't iiM(l, " God isangry 

with tlic wi(kr-> ,. , . . and also road, that 
"anger restclh in ilie tiosiini "t fnflls;" ws cannot 
construe anger, in both passages, in tlic same i»ense ; 
as all would be shocked at the chsractcr such » con- 
struction gives tlic Almighty. - 

If the word °;>' had been Invariably translated ar- 
dour, when applied to God, it would, I make no 
doubt, have come nearer I lie sense of the original. 

Thus we mny see what is mcitu' '■■'■' t i -' 
in scripture by the -wrath uf G'>J. 
Lord- It is itiiat fervency of spii ' 
wiiicb sliall burn as au oven, 
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and all ih^t do mckedly, shall be stubble: ''and the 
day that cometh shall bum them up, saith the Lord 
of hosts^ that it shall li^ve them neither root nor 
branch/' Mai. iv« 1. 

Rom. i. 1^, "For ^ynetw^ the ardour* of Ood, is 
revealed from facavea against ^1 ungodliness and 

UnrigbteOUSIieSS of men, tm mv nxn^uAf m ainut* »**rixorr»v 

yeritatim in injustitia detinentium» who suppress the 
truth by injustice.^^ The above passage contains the 
best comment on the wrath, ardour, or fervency of 
Grod, which can be given. It is that energetic prin- 
ciple which will ultimately destroy every thing that 
stands opposed to his divine mature. 

We might here, as it should seem, take leave of 
this work, believing that all, into whose hands it 
Biay fall, most be convinced of the truth of the doc- 
trine which has been advocated — ^and being so con- 
vinoed^^ see that the doctrine of endless misery is a 
ffentjyment which cannot be supported by the BiMe: 
^^But so far (vma believing that it will hal^tall4|at 
good effect, which, but for the prejudices of mankind, 
it would seem as though it might, and ojght to have, 
it 18 expected, a£to* ^1, that but very £^, compara- 
tively, will even give it a candid perusstt; and a much 
lesfsHiHWiber will suffietr tbemsalyes^ to be convinced 
liy it, aUhou^ it sbouUficit J»e in liiR^fr power to show 
whereinit is^tncorrecf* In \be. first place, there are 
too mem J who, like Gallio of old, ^< care for none of 
these . things'' (ActJ, xviii. 17 — many others are so 
prepossessed' in faromeLof the doctrine which is here 
1^0 ved false, that the^ will feel wounded that any one 



* The learned reader, perhaps, may object to the translation 
ofoy^h by ardour, which signifies th^ heat of love and affection ; not 
discovering how Ape «Mrbe manifested against ungodliness, &c. 
But, to do away this objection, it only need be observed, that just 
in proportion sS^love, or the heat of i^ection, arises in favour of 
the sinper, it^ust also appear against the sin, or whatever^ if 
suffered to continue, would ultimately injure the sinner, 
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should undertake to write against it — others may 
turn over the leaves till they cast their eyes on some 
passage that displeases them* and, taking umbrage 
at this, they will throw the work aside, concluding 
that it is nothing but a piece of scurrilous Invectives 
—others may be prevailed upon to read it throughy 
and believe the author candid and sincere ; jet, as 
this work contradicts the writings of so many of 
the learned clergy, the learned and reverend A. M., 
and the still more learned and reverend D. D„ 
it cannot be correct. Yet such ones are willing to 
forget, how many opinions their learned clergy have 
rejected of the learned Popes, Cardinals, and Bi- 
shops of the Romish church, all of whom, also, helieve j 
in the doctrine of endless misery! But, idRer all these 
impediments* the author does not despair: but hopes 
this work will do some good. And, if it should be 
instrumental, in thehandsofGrod,%f delivering any, 
even a few souls, from the fear of eternal torments? 
— lifit^iiduld pour in the baTsam of comfort into the 
wounded sfiirit of an ttflfectionate father^— bind up the 
broken hear|of a fond and tender mother — speak 
peace to the tnembling bosom of some troubled soal^ 
mourning ove^ the loss of « departed relatire or 
friend, with liie awful apprdiension that it has gone 
to endless misery 9^ be tl^nqgntad with devils and 
damned spirits, eve^ as^ong as >Ood shaH exist, mere- 
ly because it gave no evidence of its being a partak- 
er of renovating grace, previoul to the dissolution 
of the body (being perhaps killed instantaneously)— 
if such, or any of the above inflects, should be the 
happy consequences of these lectures, let God have 
all the praise — the WTiter hks only discharged a 
duty which he owed to his brethren and the public. 

THE END. ^^ 
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